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Playtex ) garments for women and children. 


“ational Accounting Machines save us $32,000 a year... 
repay their cost every six months.”’ 


“Giving the public outstanding values in 
PLAYTEX products is our most important 
aim. Our National Accounting Machines 
have made a valuable contribution to this 
effort through substantial financial benefits. 
Through them we realize a direct saving of 
$32,000 a year, which repays their cost 
every six months. 

“Much of this saving is the result of our 
National ‘cycle system’ Accounts Receiv- 


— INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORPORATION, Dover, Delaware 


“Makers of World-famous Playtex Products.” 


able application, which in itself is an 
achievement in automatic operation and 
control. 

“We also use Nationals to handle our 
Accounts Payable vouchering and check 
writing, where versatility and economy have 
also brought about important savings.” 


President 


International Latex Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. 
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--- BE. Goodri 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Eterna 


The fire chief calls it 
“delivering more merchandise” 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HE chief in Omaha, Neb., where 

this picture was taken, says he’s “in 
business to satisfy customers”’ like any- 
one else, and his merchandise is water 
where and when it’s needed. 

Fire hose used to be heavy, bulky; 
it took too much strength and time 
to lift and carry; it wasted those pre- 
cious seconds that often determine 
whether or not lives and property can 
be saved. Fire chiefs couldn’t “‘deliver 
enough merchandise” in time. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
design a lighter hose, one that could 
get into action faster. They used a new 


kind of cord in the woven jacket that 
increases hose strength 50%—and does 
it with a 23% saving in weight, and 
without loss of water capacity. 
Today, fire trucks can carry a third 
more hose, and firemen can get it up 
ladders to the fire much faster because 
B. F. Goodrich found this new way 
to make fire hose lighter, more flex- 
ible, without sacrificing strength. More 
water can get at fires faster—and so 
save property and (often) lives. 
Rubber fire hose was the first prod- 
uct of The B. F. Goodrich Company. 
It has been continuously improved 


since 1870. So have all kinds of hose, 
belting and other rubber products 
that industry uses. Today it is literally 
impossible to buy a B. F. Goodrich 
product that has not been bettered 
through this constant program of im- 
provement. Your local BFG dis- 
tributor will be glad to show you 
many examples of improvement in 
the rubber: products your business 
uses. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. 
M-323, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 








PARADE HAS WHAT IT TAKES 


























































In Parade 


Of the year’s one 
hundred largest 
national advertisers 
these use PARADE 


American Home Products Corp. 
Armour & Co. 

Avco Mfg. Co. 

Best Foods Inc. 

Block Drug Co. 

Borden Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

California Packing Corp. 
Carnation Co. 

Chrysler Corp. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries Inc. 
Doubleday & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 

Gillette Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 

S. C. Johnson & Son 

Kellogg Co. 

Lambert Co. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Miles Labs Inc. 

National Biscuit Co. 

National Dairy Products Corp. 
Nestlé Co. 

Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America 
Quaker Oats Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Simmons Co. 

\ Simoniz Co. 
Standard Brands Inc. 
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/ ATOMIC H‘\IR-RAISER \. Sterling Drug Inc. 
< \ Swift & Co. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


/ J \ 
/ When a girl receives a tiny, harmless amount of atomic 


radiation her hair stands on end—like this. And when PARADE 
told about it in a report on the Oak Ridge Atomic 


Museum, five out of seven readers stopped to get the story. 


Features like this, week after week, make PARADE 
the best read magazine in print and give advertisers 
twice as many readers for their dollar as the big weekday 


magazines, according to independent surveys. 


No doubt about it: To move mountains of merchandise 





at a profit, PARADE has what it takes! 


PARADE . . . The Sunday Magazine section of 47 fine newspapers in 47 major markets . . . with more than 14 million constant readers. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER Richard E. McGraw Send for this new cat- 
alog illustrating all 

Elwell-Parker Plus 

> Values. Write The 

= Elwell- Parker Elec- 

tric Co., 400. St. Clair 


Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 
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ondary ‘ 
or underdrive . . . to suit your plant layout. Make your press | 
Danly line and save costs at every stage of your 





COSTS LESs ON A DANLy PRESS 


When you 9¢f a tough draw job . . ‘PU? it ong Danly 


Danly Presses reduce the Cost of your drawing by a top dri 
Operations by Producing More stampings Per shift. 

Their Proved mechanical] worth adds up to greater 

Production, fewer shutdowns. 





All Danly Presses are built heavier to Stand up 
under Peak load Operation. Automatic 
of Production time to 
troking i i ’ i N tter what your stamp- 
The Output from th; Press keeps i Pr i 
of seco Y Operation Presses 
at full Capacity. 
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like 

mass 

Uction of large stampings . . . 

they double Output of the entire 

line, require less floor space and 

are designed “specially for auto. 
mation, 











WAYLIGHT, to pierce the fog, 
guide skilled hands in b .ging 
planes to rest, is this airport run- 
way marker made of special Cor- 
ning glass. Standard colors for rail- 
way safety signals are also a Cor- 
ning development. And, Corning 
glass protects the buoy lights in the 
waters of the world. 


COOL LIGHT in your dentist's 
office helps him work more effec- 
tively, keep you comfortable. The 
lamp, a Wilmot Castle product, 
uses a Corning mirror designed to 
absorb heat and eliminate shadows. 
This Corning glass also filters out 
excess reds and yellows to produce 
a light resembling daylight for cor- 
rectly-matching teeth. 


READING COMFORT is brought 
into this efficient office by Corning 
Twinlite ceiling panels — prismatic 
fluorescent lightingware made of 
water-white crystal glasses which 


control brightness, transmit true 
color. Corning lighting glassware 
of various patterns contributes 
beauty and eye-ease in countless 
homes and offices. 


ELECTRICALLY-CONDUCTING 
glass is the source of radiant heat 
in this room heater unit. And in- 
dustry uses E-C glass in heating 
and drying processes. It’s a high- 
efficiency source of uniform infra- 
red radiation. 



















Seventy-five years ago Corning blew 
the glass bubble for Edison's first 
incandescent lamps. This year, dur- 
ing Lights Diamond Jubilee, Cor- 
ning’s automatic machines will 
produce millions of these bulbs 
that light the way of progress. 





Nr. Edison’s “glass bubblie’’ 
started an industry of light and power 















































The glow from the first incandescent 
lamp sparked today’s tremendous 
light and power industry. 

Thomas Edison asked Corning to 
make the “glass bubbles” to enclose 
the filaments of his first electric lights 
—back in 1879. Slow, tedious and 
costly hand methods turned out the 
first light bulbs, but now fast, auto- 
matic machines produce them by the 
tens of millions. 

Since Mr. Edison’s day, Corning 
has worked with hundreds of other 


corrosion or abrasion resistance, 
transparency, permanent finish, or 
cleanliness are desirable advantages, 
consider glass. 

We'd welcome a talk with you— 
to find out if there’s a reasonable 
chance that glass is what you're 
looking for. If it is, Corning’s re- 
search, design and mass production 
facilities will be at your service. 


Among the 50,000 glass formulas Corning 
research has developed may be one that 


will do just what you want it to do. We'd 
like this booklet, “Glass and You,” to 
introduce you to this possibility. It copi- 
ously illustrates a va- 
riety of glass applica- 
tions that may spark 
an idea in your mind 
for a better product. 
Just fill out and mail 
the coupon. 


men with ideas— inventors, de- 
signers, engineers — matching glass 
to their specific needs, making new 
products for them, helping them im- 
prove old products. 

You, too, as Mr. Edison did, may 
find in glass your answer to some 
stubborn materials problem. Where 































"a CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


Comming meant research i leat 
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| CORNING GLASS WORKS, | 
20-10 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. | 
CTING Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet, "Glass | 
at heat TEMPERATURES as high as 1200° PHOTOSENSITIVE glass gives per- l end You.” | 
And in- C. do not bother Vycor brand manent 3-dimensional reproduc- | i 
heating tlasses. And they withstand sudden tions of anything that can be photo- os ee ee | 
a high- changes in temperature, up or graphed—pictures, designs, letter- | 
= fn down, without cracking, without ing. It's handsome in appearance, Company ATR EAS yes 
losing their remarkable corrosion easy to keep clean, always new- 
fesistance or their transparency. looking. Think of it for name Address. 

Could such glasses be of use toyou? plates, decorative escutcheons, 
counter displays. 5 City, Zone........ I as cities {i 

















HEAVY DUTY, PRECISION, OR 





AXELSON LATHES 
SERVING ALL INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 | 


HIGH SPEED TURNING 


Regardless of your requirements, Axelson Lathes are 
the profitable answer to your turning problems. They 
have all the features necessary for long service life and 
for taking full advantage of the economies of the newest 
carbide cutting tools and modern high speed, high 
velocity turning. They are built in a large range of types 
and sizes including 16” through 32” Heavy Duty Lathes, 
16” and 20” Precision Tool Room Lathes, 32”/125” Gap 
Bed Lathes, Automatic Duplicating Lathes, and Custom 
Engineered Machine Tools. In addition an extensive line 
of standard attachments and accessories adapt them to 
machining requirements in all industries at the lowest 


cost. 


May we give you more information, especially figures 
on your specific work. Call our distributor in your locality 
or write Axelson Manufacturing Company Division, 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc., 
California. 


Los Angeles 58, | 






6140 So. Boyle Avenue, 


AXELSON 


Manufacturing Company 
Division, Pressed Steel 
Car Company, Inc. 





READERS REPORT 


More Ways 


Dear Sir: 

Readers Weinwurm and Kerr 
must be Republicans as they dis- 
miss the income tax factor in their 
discussions (BW—Aug.28’54,p8). 
Federal income taxes require an 
outlay of cash and therefore a defi- 
nite outlay of assets. Also, the ef- 
fect on book profits is to diminish 
surplus available for dividends. 
“There are more ways to beat the 
shareholder than this world (of 
shareholders) dreams of.” 

DONOVAN W. JACOBS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


¢ Ay, there’s the rub. 


Dear Si 

Although I missed reading the 
article on depreciation (BW—Aug. 
7’°54,p48), Write Off Boost for 
Business, I agree with Readers 
Weinwurm and Kerr that a depreci- 
ation charge per se does not pro- 
vide additional funds. However, a 
greater depreciation charge does 
give a greater deduction for tax 
purposes, therefore keeping funds 
within the firm. 

I assume that the new methods 
of accelerated depreciation are the 
major items of discussion in the 
Aug. 7 article. It must be borne 
in mind that taking a larger depreci- 
ation deduction during the early 
years of the life of an asset means 
smaller depreciation deductions 
during the later years of its life... 
therefore giving back the early tax 
savings in the later years. 

The chief advantage of the ac- 
celerated depreciation methods is 
assistance in financing the purchase 
of assets through smaller tax pay- 
ments and giving the company an 
opportunity to accumulate earnings 
on an asset before it starts paying 
out heavy taxes on those earnings. 


Morris KRITZ 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


What'll You Have? 


Dear Sit 

Please be informed that 
BUSINESS WEEK is widely read by 
the liquor industry, both at the 
wholesale and retail levels. How- 
ever, in your Sept. 4 issue, on page 
132, you refer to Seagram 
V. O. as a Scotch. Please be in- 
formed that [it] is a 6-year old 
Canadian whisky. It ranks sixth 
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“American Type Founders’ 


SUIAP* Accounts Receivable Record 
Saved over *22,000 the First Year” 


E. A. ZICKERT, MANAGER, CUSTOMER ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 


The *Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan, suc- 
cessfully used by American Type Founders, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., paid for itself the first 
year. The new accounts receivable plan was installed 
following a careful appraisal of various ways to achieve 
better and faster service and save operating costs. 
Modification and modernization of the original system 
was judged less practical. 

SUIAP permitted a reduction in personnel from 15% 
to 8. Costly expenditures for postage, statements, mail- 
ing envelopes, service contract and accounting machines 
and ledger cards were eliminated. Kolect-A-Matic 
equipment, the heart of the new system, permits instant 
finger-tip reference, all-in-one-place records and fast 
visible control of each account. 


SUIAP has important advantages for: 

Controllers & Accountants — provides complete 
proofs of posting and control figures and no transcrip- 
tion errors. 

Owners — greatly decreases clerical, office expenses. 

Credit & Collection Managers — fast, accurate credit 
authorization and automatic collection follow-up de- 
creases delinquencies and other bad debts. 

SUIAP, in Remington Rand certified insulated Safe- 
Desks, assures faster, more efficient and economical 
invoicing plus point-of-use protection against fire for 
every account. It is easily adapted to your specific need. 

Write for CH931, Room 2004, 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10...a detailed, six page Case History explaining 
how American Type Founders, Inc. saves with SUIAP. 


Remington. Fland. 


KOLECT-A-MATIC plus 
SAFE-DESK assures effi- 
cient performance. 








+10 invested in electrical insulation 
made with Dow Corning Silicones 
saves °20 to *45 plus 

cost of down-time! 
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(= this coupon today for more information. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, DEPT. E-22, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me: 

0) Case histories on Class H Performance 

DC) List of Class H Rewind Shops 

©) Manvfacturers of Class H motors and transformers 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


Nome Title. 
Company —_— 
Te Re 
City__ apennataeaappanccaitl Stote 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA » CHICAGO + CLEVELAND » DALLAS » DETROIT ~ NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON D C 


a Canada. DOW CORNING SILICONES, LTD In England’ MIDLAND SILICONES, LTO., LONDON © In France: CIE, ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 


in national sales against all brands, 
regardless of type or price. Yet it 
is one of the most expensive brands 
on the market today, and the sale 
and demand... is still rising... . 

GEORGE NESS 
OLD ROSE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stopping Rumors 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest 
the article entitled, “When a Plant 
is Closed, Rumors Fly,” [p. 70] in 
the July 31 issue of BUSINESS WEEK. 

I am heartily in accord with the 
purpose of the article—namely, to 
encourage management to give em- 
ployees the consideration they de- 
serve when a plant is being closed. 
However, I believe that construc- 
tive suggestions as to how the work- 
ers could go about obtaining new 
employment would have strength- 
ened the message. For example, 
use of the services affiliated with 
the United States Employment 
Service, would be helpful to both 
employers and workers. Seven- 
teen hundred local employment 
service offices, operated in every 
state, supply such services. 

If the management of a plant 
which is about to close were to 
notify the local employment serv- 
ice office in advance, a suitable 
plan to aid in the solution of at- 
tendant employment-management 
problems could be developed. For 
example, job analysts could survey 
the plant to determine the types of 
jobs at which the workers have 
been employed. Workers could 
be given a group of tests to measure 
aptitudes related to a wide variety 
of industries. After a study of 
the test results, an inventory of the 
skills and aptitudes possessed by 
the workers could be prepared. 
Each applicant’s occupational ap- 
titude pattern could then be used 
to explore his best potential for 
occupational adjustment. In ad- 
dition, a summary of occupational 
skills and aptitudes could be made 
available to local groups or organi- 
zations for use in the development 
of programs to attract new indus- 
tries to the area. Also, personal 
contacts could be made with em- 
ployers to bring together these 
workers and suitable employment 
opportunities 

The Employment Services have 
demonstrated repeatedly, all over 
the country, that they can provide 
valuable assistance in the develop- 
ment of such helpful plans. The 
results are advantageous, not only 
to management and workers, but 
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7m Phillips, using oil and natural gas as 
nal basic raw materials. 
>m- 
ese 
ent 
ave PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
ver 
ide Phillips Chemical Company, A Subsidiary + Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
op- 
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Geared to today’s needs for faster; 
more efficient figure-work is 
“packaged arithmetic*”’, provided 
by the Olivetti Fully Automatic 
Printing Calculator. Hand any 
business-arithmetic problem to this 
all-purpose machine; it performs 
all calculations automatically, 
quickly hands back all details of 


the problem, plus the answer, con- | 


veniently “packaged” on printed 
tape—for checking, filing or at- 
taching to work papers. Olivetti 
also offers the Printing Calculator 
with Automatic Carriage. om 
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The only fully automatic printing calcu- 
lator, the Olivetti is thoroughly proved 
by more than 7 years of commercial pro- 
duction and use; it automatically 
multiplies and divides, is also a complete 
10-key adding machine with direct sub- 
traction and automatic credit balance. 
More than 15,000 Olivetti Fully Auto- 
matic Printing Calculators are on the 
job in the United States; they are sold 
and serviced by more than 450 Olivetti 
dealers throughout the country. Proven 
dependability makes the cost of mainte- 
nance contracts lower than for any compa- 
rable machine. For information on time- 
and-money-saving Olivetti machines and 
methods, mail the coupon below. 








Outvert1 CoRPORATION OF AMERICA 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I’d like to know more 
about “packaged arithmetic”, and how 
your Fully Automatic Printing 
Calculator can help to reduce costs 
in my business. Without obligating 
me in any way, please let me have this 
information as soon as possible. 














also to the community and to the 
national economy. 
A. W. MOTLEY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 
U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¢ Wouldn’t an advance plan, in- 
cluding job analyst visits and 
worker aptitude tests, be just the 
thing to start rumors flying? BusI- 
NESS WEEK thinks USES might 
be more useful after the plant shut- 
down announcement had _ been 
made. 


Not Us Engineers 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on _ engineering 
unions was interesting and timely 
(BW—Aug.28’54,p108). However 
[in regard to] the statement 
that Boeing engineers struck last 
year, there has been one shop 
strike at Boeing in the company’s 
history. That was in 1948. But 
Boeing engineers have. never been 
on strike. 

JEROME C. BAER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Innovator? 
Dear Sir: 
On page 89 of the Aug. 21 issue 
. concluding the article . .. 


titled Fire Rate Battle Shapes Up, 
appears the paragraph reading as 
follows: “Innovator—North Amer- 
ica has been the initiator of a 
number of procedures in the insur- 
ance field, including introduction 
of installment buying of fire insur- 
ance about a decade ago.” 

If this refers to what is known 
in the insurance industry as the 
Premium Payment Plan that was 
initiated by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America around 
1946, well and good. On the other 
hand, if reference is made to in- 
stallment buying of fire and casu- 
alty insurance in the broader sense, 
we wish to express our belief that 
the paragraph is quite erroneous. 

In the first place the Premium 
Payment Plan initiated by North 
America is very limited in its scope 
and in our opinion cannot be con- 
strued as the printed wording im- 
plies. Furthermore, the annual re- 
newal plan which is also limited in 
scope, but which accomplishes the 
same thing for the assured as does 
the Premium Payment Plan, was 
initiated by other companies quite 
a few years before North Amer- 
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famous industrial designer of every- 
thing from radios to china, calls FABRIcushon “a 
revolutionary fabric development—transforms fabrics 
for new uses and greater versatility.” 





Not a wrinkle in sight! FABRIcushon 
slip covers are air-cell soft! They stay put, 
won’t slip. And they hold their shape forever! 


Ni ee 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK... 


ee 








Ye 


*TRADE MARK, A. A., INC. 





Bras by Peter Pan are FABRIcushoned 
for more alluring contours . . . glorious, 
easier-breathing comfort! 





A whole new era 
begins in fabrics with 


FABRIcushon 


PROCESS PATENTED 


FABRIC-TO-FOAM WEDDED FOREVER 


Suddenly, the products you make can acquire entirely new selling 
features! Your fabrics refuse to wrinkle! They can be surpass- 
ingly luxurious yet economical . . . outwear similar fabrics as 
much as 8 to 1! They can even be water-resistant—yet breathe! 


You'll accomplish all this with FABRIcushon . . . fabric 
wedded forever to foam by the patented ANDAL® process. 


Right now, FABRIcushoned products in several fields are 
being marketed with electrifying success. New design effects, 
new fashion flair, spice the decor of homes and offices, hotels 
and institutions, Pullmans and planes. 


And you can use FABRIcushon as easily as ordinary fabric. 
Write us today for full details. 








America’s finest cars, now car- New shoes by I. Miller are now 
peted in FABRIcushon, are more FABRIcushoned for this season’s 
than ever a superlative joy to ride fashionable embossed look, and 
in, a thrill to step into! for true comfort throughout! 





Non-slip fatigue mats by Wickford are 
FABRIcushoned to rest feet in wonderful 
pillow-comfort—make work time fly! 


For further information write 
ANDREWS-ALDERFER CO. 
055 Home Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
Representatives in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Toronto, London, Mexico City 











Sl He got mighty cold 
workin’ on gherkins at Durkin's” 


Pickle production was way below zero! And so were the pickle 
packers. Durkin’s Gherkins barely crawled to market. 

It wasn’t temperament —but temperature. Inadequate heat- 
ing made Durkin’s employees inefficient. They weren’t getting 
the pickles out. Even the brine froze solid. 


ve a ug * * * Durkin saw an ad like 


this. It pointed out that Modine 
makes every kind of unit heater to 
solve every kind of plant heating prob- 
lem—from pickle works to steel 
mill, from gas station to box factory. 

A man from Modine supplied 
further details . . . evaluated Ses 
kin’s heating needs. 

The unit heaters he prescribed 
worked like a charm. The warm 
folks at Durkin’s are hotshot pro- 
ducers now. And of 
course, the pickle profits 
are great! Simply great! 


























*Though Durkin’s is a_fictitous com- 
Pany, its experience illustrates why so 
many plants standardize on Modine. 





The right unit heaters to fit your 
needs — FIND THEM AT Modine 


Because Modine is the quality builder of 
all types of unit heaters, you can be sure 
Modine will prescribe the right installa- 
tion for your operation. Want steam or 
hot water? Modine offers the widest 
range! Want gas? Modine is right for 
you—A.G.A. and C.G.A. approved for 
manufactured, natural, mixed, LP and 
LP-air. 

The Modine representative listed in 
your classified phone book has all de- 
tails. Or write for Catalog 154 (Steam 
and Hot Water Unit Heaters) . . . or 
Catalog 654 (Gas-Fired Unit Heaters). 
Modine Manufacturing Company, 1508 
DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 




















ica’s plan, and certainly premium 
financing, which is a true method of 
buying insurance on an installment 
basis, originated some twenty-five 
years ago. I think that I know 
something about the latter because 
I believe I was one of the orig- 
inators. 
ALEXANDER MITCHELL 

VICE-PRESIDENT & MANAGER 
THE BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 

OF JACKSONVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


¢ Originally the copy read: “North 
America initiated installment buy- 
ing about a decade ago. This per- 
mitted a customer to buy a five- 
year policy on terms at close to the 
same savings — 20% —he would 
realize by paying cash.” The es- 
sence of this statement was edited 
down to the sentence quoted at the 
beginning of Reader Mitchell’s 
letter. 


. . . All Good Men 


Dear Sir: 

Your comments on The Majority 
Leader (BW—Sep.18°54,p200) are 
way off the beam. 

The quality of the Minority 
Leader is just as important as... 
[that] of the Majority Leader. 

Sen. Knowland was cerrect in re- 
leasing his honest and _ sincere 
thoughts to the press. If he con- 
sulted privately with the President, 
the public and his constituents may 
never have known how the senator 
stood on certain issues. Should his 
constituents think that his thoughts 
are not in line with their beliefs, 
they will not return him to office. 

All of us have a right to express 
our beliefs and convictions, whether 
they meet with approval of the 
higher-ups or not. 

I am sure there are quite a few 
people in this land of ours who 
think along the lines of Sen. Knowl- 
and, and quite a few who do not.... 

Our Majority and Minority Lead- 
ers in all branches of our national, 
state, county, city, and village gov- 
erning bodies are good, honest men, 
otherwise they would not be hold- 
ing these distinguished offices. 


CHARLES GOLDBERG 
SIGHT BROS. MOTOR CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NATCO DRILLING MACHINES WILL 
HOLD DOWN INCREASING Costs 


It is a fairly simple matter to produce parts if ex- 
pense is not considered. Most any drilling machine, 
old or new, will make holes. But, to make holes 
and make a profit at the same time is another 
matter entirely. 

In these days of increasing costs, keen compe- 
tition and declining profits, each individual opera- 
tion in your plant takes on new importance. For 
over fifty years NATCO has been designing and 
building automatic drilling machines that lower 
costs and speed production by combining opera- 





tions, conserving manpower and improving quality. 
Thus, not only quality parts are made in quantity, 
but most important . . . at a profit. 

A NATCO Field Engineer can help you dis- 
cover new profit opportunities in your drilling, 
boring, facing and tapping operations. One will 
be glad to call at your convenience. 

Also, to present in more detail the profit oppor- 
tunities NATCO Automatic Drilling Machines 
offer, a file of NATCO Case Histories has been 
prepared for you. You are invited to write for yours. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TOOL COMPANY, INC. 





1'cH MOND, §tNoODIANA 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS, THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRILLING, BORING, FACING AND TAPPING MACHINES 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATION 











Announcing TEMTRIM by American-Standard . . . 
a low-cost, high-output heating system 
that doesn’t steal valuable floor space 


TEMTRIM is a welded steel pipe bristling with steel fins. 
It’s one of the most efficient types of radiation ever 
built, yet it takes up a minimum of wall space. 
Temtrim can be used with either hot water or steam 
systems. Lengths of Temtrim can be connected and 
hung on simple wall brackets in a matter of minutes. 
The units project only 3 to 5 inches into the room. 
Temtrim can be installed with fins exposed, or with 
one of three attractive covers: expanded metal, louvered 
flat top and sloping louvered top. These steel covers are 
bonderized and finished with a gray prime coat. 
Temtrim is the latest addition to the famous 
American-Standard line of heating, air conditioning, 
plumbing and kitchen products. For more information 
about Temtrim mail coupon to American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW-104, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TEMTRIM has many fins to provide a large heating sur- 
face for a big heat output. 









Louvered 
Top 





a 
Louvered Flat Top 
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American-Standard 


HOT WATER HEATING 





Serving home and industry: MMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - 























CLASSROOM 





American-Standard 
Dept. BW-104, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me literature on TEMTRIM. 
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Wall Street started this week, with the election less than a month away, 
as though it might be getting ready for unpleasant news. 
Undoubtedly there have been some “Republican values” in recent 


prices—values that a Democratic victory would squeeze out. Investors 
might, with some logic, be taking profits at this point. 


Some decline in stock prices can of course be justified on purely tech- 
nical grounds—a sinking spell while recent gains are digested (page 56). 
This pattern has been characteristic for more than a year now. 


You’ll know better, come November, what the stock market score is. 


Many observers doubt the longer-run importance of the Congressional 
lineup either to the stock market or to business. 


A switch in control of Congress, to be sure, would jolt confidence. 
This, in turn, would influence business spending decisions for a time. 


However, there is a suspicion that events also would run toward infla- 
tion. There would be a retreat from efforts to balance the budget—if not 
by higher spending, then by low-bracket tax cuts. 


Business itself isn’t providing any news that will swing the election, 
one way or the other. Nor is any such news likely. 


Trends are either neutral now, or they tend to cancel one another out. 
Thus the upturn in steel little more than offsets the drop in auto output 
(necessitated by the changeover to new models). 


That’s why Business Week’s Index is rising only slightly (page 21). 
—e— 


Retail sales last month fell a trifle short of year-ago levels. 
That’s one of those “neutral” pieces of news. Yet it’s quite easy to 
put a better face on things if you’re so minded. 


Automotive sales (new and used cars, parts and accessories) were down 
$200-million. Yet that’s hardly surprising with output down and dealers 
cutting prices to the bone to clear their floors. 

The hopeful thing is that consumer spending didn’t drop proportion- 
ately—that most of the money went for other goods. 


Back-to-school sales made September the best apparel month since 
Easter, the Dept. of Commerce’s preliminary figures indicate. 


True, the total barely topped the same 1953 month. Yet it tended to 
confirm the livelier tone that set in during July (after the lag that marked 
volume during the first half). 


Food certainly is one place where the consumer isn’t skimping. 


September outlays ran $75-million ahead of a year earlier. That brought 
the third quarter’s gain to nearly $250-million. 


Food stores and filling stations, in fact, account for the fact that retail- 
ing has held up as well as it has. 
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Employment-unemployment trends, like most of the other figures, can 
just about be interpreted to suit your frame of mind. 

On the hopeful side, the seasonal drop in employment between August 
and September this year was much less than last. And unemployment 
declined another notch to 3.1-million. 

However, these facts remain: Employment is 150,000 less than a year 
ago despite growth in the labor force (and notwithstanding more jobs on 
farms), while the unemployed are about twice as numerous. 


Farmers undoubtedly have benefited from greater availability of work- 
ers this year; city laborers, whether fired or laid off, sought to eke out their 
incomes by helping with the harvest. 

Farm employment in September was 714-million, about 250,000 ahead 
of a year earlier. And the difference can’t be attributed to weather; there 
was a good deal of rain in the week the count was made both years. 


Manufacturing employment went up better than 100,000 in September 
—and that may be the most encouraging item in all the job figures. 


A year ago, with recession just beginning, there was a dip. 

Now the chances are that factory employment is going into a slow but 
pretty consistent rise. It will get its major impetus from rehiring in autos. 
But durable goods generally are perking up. 


Within a month or six weeks, you will see the number of workers who 
are drawing unemployment compensation go below year-ago levels. 


The total has declined from 2.2-million to about 114-million. 


But the crossing of the lines won’t be due to constructive factors 
altogether; partly, it will be a result of the rapid rise last autumn. 


Improvement in textiles (page 140) still leaves something to be desired 
from an employment standpoint. While workers have been recalled in 
southern mills, depressed New England areas are slow to show the effects. 


—oe— 

Cross currents are concealing price movements just as they are the 
changes in the over-all economy. 

Prices at wholesale and in spot markets have been unchanged to slightly 
lower over the last month. This reflects lower food costs (mainly due to the 
drop in hog prices and pork products). 

But metals and many other industrial items have been rising. 


Measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of spot prices, the 
all-commodity level is just where it was a month ago. Meanwhile, foods have 
slid 5% (a sharp drop for a single month). Industrial raw materials have 
risen 3% (spurred by the 6% rise in metals). 

Important gainers among the industrial raw materials have been scrap 
metal in steel, lead and copper, primary lead, and wool. 


Losers in the month include wheat, cocoa, hogs, lard, and sugar. 
Coptents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 16, 1954, Iissue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Coty Chemical ! 


When it comes to getting along in the chemical world, Chlorine is one of 
the leading “mixers,” with the ability to step in among so many tight little 
molecular groupings. In some cases, Chlorine just nudges in among the 
atoms and makes room for itself. In others, it gets a little rougher, chasing 
away some atoms completely and preparing the way for the introduction of 
still other chemical pals. 

This reactivity of Chlorine is the key to its diversified uses and to its 
inestimable value in the field of synthetic organic chemistry. Thousands of 
chemical processes are dependent upon Chlorine and its power to establish 
favorable conditions within a molecular structure for the manufacture of 
the end products desired. 

Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s leading producers of Chlorine, has 
widespread facilities for serving industry from its plants in Barberton, Ohio; 


Natrium, West Virginia; Corpus Christi, Texas; Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


CHLORINE IS ESSENTIAL TO A 
MULTIPLICITY OF PRODUCTS 


Many of the refinements of our civilization 
are dependent upon Chlorine, from its original 
uses in the bleaching of textiles and paper, and 
for its germicidal protection of water supplies 
and other public health applications, down to 
such modern products as plastics, synthetic 
rubber, solvents, vitamins, the new wonder 
drugs, high-test gasolines, non-toxic refriger- 
ants, dyes, herbicides, insecticides and innu- 


merable chemicals and chemical intermediates. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER~ PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS °*- OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












It’s not hard to get a promise of shipping con- 
tainer delivery. But often there are a number of 
“ifs” in that promise. “Ifs” that don’t exist at Gair. 

“If our supply of raw materials permits, we'll 
be able to deliver on schedule” is one of the “ifs” 
you won't find at Gair. Our raw materials are 
grown in our own forests, processed in our own 
plants. We don’t run short. 

“If our manufacturing schedule holds up” is 
another qualification you won’t hear from Gair. 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS 


at Can yA 






% 


MEET YOUR DEADLINES 





We have eleven plants, equipped to fabricate what- 
ever quantities and types of corrugated or solid 
fibre shipping containers you need. 

“If local transportation facilities stay on sched- 
ule” is a third worrv vou don’t have with Gair. 
Gair trucks provide a neighborhood service from 
strategically located plants. 

Check vour nearest Gair plant for the complete 
story on Gair-designed shipping containers to meet 
your specific needs. $C.4.2 


Cambridge, Mass. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Holyoke, Mass. ¢ Los Angeles, Cal. ¢ Martinsville, Va. ¢ No. Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. e Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Portland, Conn. ¢ Richmond, Va. ¢ Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Teterboro, N.J. 










GATE 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. © 155 EAST 44TH STREET * NEW YORK 17 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
FOLDING CARTONS 
PAPERBOARD 
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¢ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
* Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) |, . . . *1223 «11224 «1218 «130.7 91.6 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)..................0ececeeeeeee 1,724 +1,692 1,583 2,172 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks..................0.cecceeceeeseees 82,757 +84,110 84,743 148,779 62.880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-weck daily av. in thousands)... .. . $42,794 $46,699 $49,043 $46,512 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)....................-e00+ 9,193 9,158 8,808 8,307 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... ~ 6,152 6,145 6,171 6,313 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 1,332 +1,356 1,283 1,535 1,745 
| nn MOON ENNE os... Sh Lace diet eds aka bee tea oabe 247,919 260,584 176,765 259,457 167,269 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 71 70 68 79 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)........ RR Petes 50 40 47 57 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ -2% +3% +12% 3% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and, Bradstreet, number).....................eee0. 230 192 168 186 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 403.7 405.1 409.0 391.8 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 89.3 88.6 87.1 80.2 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)................. 02 ee eee 92.8 93.1 97.0 93.9  +t75.4 
ne oc 5 o's wr na Gkow sd pa ean ak cmewdaeeeae 19.1¢ 19.1¢ 19.0¢ 20.5¢ 7.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS. BN reread cs sath nO ee nsaieieag es 144.7 144.6 144.5 (141.6 = ++76.4 
Sconp stecl compatite (Teem Age, tom)... .. .. 0.0 c coe ccc cccccccscacecs $33.00 $32.00 $29.50 $32.33 $20.2 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.).................2-++-  30.000¢ — 30.000¢ = 30.000¢ =—29.950¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................+ $2.39 $2.38 $2.40 $2.24 $1.9 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 34.44¢ 35.41¢ = 34.30¢ = 32.57¢ = 30.56 ¢ 
PI WON MUI oo a.0 sso acres esi icin Ginn a RINT es eM a ac ak $2.23 $2.23 $2.25 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)................ 00. eeceeeeeeeee 257.8 258.0 246.6 187.7 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).............-++++ 3.47% 3.48% 3.47% 3.83% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-18% 14-13% 14-18% 23-21% 4-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-+--+++ 54,276 55,043 = 54,013 52,961 + +45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-.--+++++ 85,346 83,222 82,670 79,115 tt 12,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks..............-- 21,102) +21,015 = 20,829 = 23,146 Pre 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. ............- 37,614 = 35,696 = 35,526 = 31,359 t+49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...................cceeeeeeeeeees 25,501 24,857 24,705 26,238 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Moots Meath’ = Age Avorage 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing...................... en OE $71.86 $71.06 $71.42 $43.82 
NG Sg on SCs G5 mo vers cere Te veedsadeces aver oe treses og x62.1 x62.3 62.3 55.2 
Pe eT ePEeL TCU ee eee eter September .........:. x3.1 x3.2 1.3 2.3 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........................ BRS 5 Kat ce $14,170 $14,272 $14,073 $8,541 
* Preliminary, week ended October 9, 1954. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
t Revised. x New Series. Not comparable with previous data. 
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EAST-WEST BATTLE LINE SHIFTS. Gyrating 
world affairs begin to stabilize with the spotlight 
on Asia and economic aid........ 
MAKING “BUY AMERICAN” EASIER. New U. S. 
bidding rules for heavy electrical equipment con- 
tracts give full protection to domestic firms. .p. 27 
HOW TO LIVE WITH A STANDBY DEFENSE 
PLANT. Conditions in Newark, Del., depend on 


BRITON BETS ON U.S. NEWSPRINT. 
With contracts in his pocket, Sir Eric 
Bowater opens huge paper plant in 
MID i. dg. e ccc nnee cacdas as p. 166 
FOR BRAZIL: MODERATION NOW. 
Political and economic policies are 
conservative, but future troubles 
RENEE edith os hie ekic erate daae’ p. 171 


AUTO MARKET GOES COMPETI- 
TIVE. West Europe’s medium-priced 
field is about saturated, but GM 
ONG GO o's ici sca ccdnk p. 173 
EAST-WEST BATTLE LINE SHIFTS. 
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East-West Battle Line Shifts 


@ Things are stabilizing in Europe now that German 


rearmament is settled. 


@ Asia is the front now—and the West is shaping 


new ways to counter a new partnership between Russia and 


Red China. 


@ The chosen weapon: economic aid. 


@ The stake: 600-million people who live in the 


shadow of Communism. 


World affairs this week resemble 
nothing so much as a kaleidoscope. 
There are a dozen gyrating pieces: 

e France trying out peaceful co- 
existence at Hanoi while it approves 
the London agreement to rearm Ger- 
many. 

e Russia’s Vishinsky talking dis- 
armament at the United Nations, while 
Molotov speaks in East Berlin of the 
permanent division of Germany if the 
London agreement goes through. 

¢ The Chinese Communists get- 
ting more independence from Moscow 
in the Peking Accord. 

¢ India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
readying for a journey to Peking to talk 
nonaggression pact. 

e The U.S. offering more aid to 


non-Communist Asian nations through ° 


the Colombo Plan, in which India is a 
key member. 

¢ Pattern—At first glance all these 
pieces seem to be moving at random or 
in opposite directions. Yet, on closer 
examination, the world kaleidoscope 
produces a pattern. And the pattern 
that emerges is different from any we 
have had in the postwar period: East- 
West lines in Europe are frozen tem- 
porarily, while both sides fight it out 
in Asia with all the economic, political, 
and propaganda weapons they can mo- 
bilize. 

Each side is planning to fight this 
new phase in the struggle for Asia with 
a new weapon: economic aid on a scale 
that neither has used before in this 
area. 

e Russia and Red China have just 
reached an agreement in Peking—an 
agreement that puts their economic and 
political relations on a new footing. It 
lifts much of the imperialist stigma from 
Soviet policy in China, puts Soviet 





economic and technical assistance on a 
new plane, and prepares the way for a 
Communist co-prosperity policy for 
Asia. 

¢ A plan is taking shape in Wash- 
ington to stop Communism in Asia the 
way we stopped it in Europe during the 
carly days of the Cold War—with U.S. 
aid plus regional economic cooperation. 
It’s a plan that calls for an Asian setup 
similar to the Organization for Euro- 
pean Cooperation. It would build on 
the Colombo Plan, the British Com- 
monwealth’s mutual aid scheme for 
South Asia, and thus link U.S.-British 
policies more closely than in the past. 
¢ New Lines—Within each camp there 
has been both a closing of ranks and a 
deep change in power relationships. 

In the Communist East, there’s a 
more equal partnership between Mos- 
cow and Peking. This forms the basis 
for tighter coordination of Soviet and 
Chinese policies in Asia. 

In the democratic West, London has 
stepped up in the past few months to 
share leadership with Washington (BW 
—Oct.2’54,p29). This new U.S.-British 
partnership, which produced the Lon- 
don agreement, would form the basis 
for the proposed new aid program in 
Asia. ; 


|. Freeze in Europe? 


There’s no certainty, of course, that 
East-West positions will freeze in Eu- 
rope. The pressures for German unifi- 
cation are growing stronger all the time. 
And some day they are bound to upset 
the existing situation. But for a year or 
two at least, a freeze seems probable— 
except in the fields of propaganda and 
trade. 

Now that the French Parliament has 


approved the London agreements, Ger- 
man rearmament and completion of 
the European defense setup, are virtu- 
ally in the bag. The only way the Rus- 
sians can stop these moves now is to 
offer to unify Germany on Western 
terms, free elections and all. 

¢ No Sign—There’s no sign, though, 
that the Kremlin is thinking of giving 
the West such a victory at this time. 
It would change the whole balance of 
power in Europe, involve a complete 
revamping of Soviet policy in Eastern 
Europe. That doesn’t mean there can’t 
be a big East-West conference next 
year, at which the Communists might 
offer to swap East Germany for For- 
mosa (page 163). But before the Krem- 
lin comes to such a decision, if it ever 
does, you can be sure it will exploit 
Western weaknesses in Asia—the kind 
that showed up in the Western defeat 
in Indo-China and that still exists in the 
economic dilemma of Japan. 


ll. New Plan 


In Washington, recognition of these 
weaknesses has lead to a new U.S. plan 
to build an Asian economic organization 
out of the Colombo Plan, and to funnel 
U.S. economic aid to Asia through it. 

The plan hasn’t been announced yet. 
But the tipoff came last week at the 
Colombo Plan conference in Ottawa 
when (1) Harold Stassen, chief of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
pledged increased economic aid to the 
free Asian countries; and (2) Japan, 
Thailand, and the Philippines—all 
closely linked to the U.S. rather than 
to Britain—joined the Colombo Plan as 
full members. 
¢ Offer—Stassen’s pledge was vague 
and general, didn’t make any headlines. 
But in giving the pledge, Stassen was 
making much the same kind of offer to 
Asia that Secy. of State George Mar- 
shall made to Europe back in June, 
1948. And Washington is now waiting 
for some Asian leader to pick up this 
offer the way British Foreign Secy. 
Emest Bevin picked up Marshall’s offer 
and quickly snowballed it into the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

This doesn’t mean that the U.S. is 
planning anything for Asia on the order 
of the Marshall Plan. That involved an 
appropriation of about $5-billion for the 
first year. The aid funds already availa- 
ble for Asia under present appropria- 
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tions—something near $1-billion—are re- 
garded as more than adequate. Nor 
does it mean that an Asian Bevin will 
show up or, even if he does, that an 
Asian economic organization can be 
formed as fast as Europe’s OEEC was. 
In fact, the whole scheme depends on 
the response it gets from the non-Com- 
munist Asian countries, including neu- 
trals like India. 

Stassen plans to tour Asia soon to 
sound out the Colombo nations. There 
have been some favorable behind-the- 
scenes reactions already. U.S. officials 
have discussed the proposal with Chan- 
cellor R. A. Butler of Britain and re- 
portedly got a warm response. Canada 
also has showed interest. The inclusion 
of Japan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
by the Ottawa meeting was a prelimi- 
nary step. 
¢ Scheme—The roots of the whole idea 
can be traced back to the closing stage 
of the Korean War. Washington was 
then looking for some way to get Japan 
and South Asia together; Japan needed 
raw materials and markets in South 
Asia, while South Asia needed Japanese 
capital goods. But the scheme got no- 
where until recently. 

The setback of U.S. Far Eastern 
policy produced by the defeat in Indo- 
China gave the idea its real push. This 
forced Washington to re-think its whole 
Asian strategy. For with the defeat in 
Indo-China, all of Southeast Asia was 
threatened immediately, India and 
Japan in the longer run—all told more 
than 600-million people living in the 
belt of countries surrounding Red 
China. 

The first need after Geneva was to 
throw up some sort of Military line 
against further open conquests. Hence, 
the Southeast Asia defense treaty that 
was forced in Manila last month. But 
U.S. officials believe that something 
more is needed—something to stamp 
out the underground fires of Commu- 
nism before they flare above ground in 
armed conflict, something to match the 
Communist promise of rapid economic 
development in hungry Asia. And here 
the West, with its vast quantities of 
capital, machinery, food, and know-how, 
should hold the trump cards. 
¢ Design—As U.S. officials see it, U.S. 
aid handed out to individual countries 
isn’t the answer. There has to be an 
extra dimension. The obvious one is a 
regional economic organization to han- 
dle aid on a multilateral basis—a setup 
like OEEC, which has done much to 
develop economic and political unity 
in Western Europe. 

The Colombo Plan, with four years 
of experience behind it and most of 
non-Communist Asia already in_ it, 
seemed like a logical choice. 

The new setup, if it develops as 
Washington hopes, will act as a funnel 
for economic and technical assistance 
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from the United States, Canada, Britain, 
and possibly from some European 
countries. Some of the Asian countries, 
notably Japan, will be givers as well as 
receivers. 

The Organization for Asian Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, as it would prob- 
ably be called, would have three main 
functions: 

¢ To integrate investment and de- 
velopment by using outside financial 
and technical assistance as a level and 
lubricant. 

¢ To make trade among member 
nations freer so as to get maximum eco- 
nomic specialization and efficiency. 

¢ To build the missing bridge be- 
tween Japan’s industrial economy and 
the raw material producers of South and 
Southeast Asia. 

Beyond this, Washington hopes that 
joint economic planning among the far- 
flung non-Communist Asian nations 
would eventually generate a sense of po- 
litical brotherhood, and that this would 
make it harder for the Communists to 
pick the members off one by one. At 
the same time, this plan would link 
U.S. strength and influence, which is 
strongest from Japan down the West- 
em Pacific to Thailand, with British 
strength and influence in South Asia. 
¢ Remodeling—The Colombo Plan 
would have to be revolutionized, of 
course, before it could fill these hopes. 
It was formed in 1950 as a loose, mu- 
tual self-help organization for the Asian 
members of the British Commonwealth. 
The idea was for the five Asian nations— 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and 
one non-Commonwealth country, Indo- 
nesia—to coordinate their individual de- 
velopment plans. Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada provided ad- 
vice, technical assistance, and some fi- 
nancial aid. 

The U.S. became a member in 1951, 
by virtue of the fact that it was giving 
substantial amounts of aid to member 
countries. During the program’s four 
years, perhaps $1-billion of outside aid 
has gone into it. 

The U.S. plan would involve a per- 
manent secretariat with some executive 
powers, a research staff, and machinery 
for continuous consultation among the 
member governments. New investment 
funds would be needed to give the new 
organization a real impetus. 
¢ Blocks—But there are some formid- 
able political roadblocks, both here and 
abroad, in the way of the proposed 
setup. They add up to this dilemma: 
If you make the proposal look too anti- 
Communist, neutral Asian countries 
such as India’ probably won’t come 
along. If you don’t make it anti-Com- 
munist enough, the U.S. Congress 
might balk at providing the funds. 

This dilemma has already made itself 
felt. In deference to Congressional 
sentiment, Administration officials have 


included Formosa and South Korea in 
their tentative membership list. But 
insistence on these countries joining 
could kill the whole idea as far as the 
Asian neutrals are concerned. 


Ill. Russian Strategy 


Just as Stassen quietly and tentatively 
launched this new U.S. plan in Ottawa, 
Soviet and Communist Chinese leaders 
were signing the Peking Accord, the 
most important Sino-Soviet agreement 
since the 1950 alliance. It provides for: 

e¢ Withdrawal of Soviet military 
forces from Port Arthur. 

¢ Sale of Soviet rights in joint 
Soviet-Chinese companies operating in 
Sinkiang. 

¢ A new Soviet credit of 400-mil- 
lion rubles ($100-million at the official 
exchange rate). 

e A new program of Russian tech- 
nical assistance for China. 
e The Change—World headlines have 
played up the Soviet withdrawal from 
Port Arthur and Sinkiang. And these 
Russian concessions are important. 

They will be trumpeted throughout 
Asia as proof that Russia, in contrast to 
the U.S. and Britain, is not an imperial- 
ist power. And they do literally mark a 
break with the century-old Russian 
policy of expanding into China’s living 
space. 

But look at the economic agreement 
signed at Peking, and you will see some- 
thing still more important—a Soviet 
claim that it is now able (1) to compete 
with the West in delivering capital 
goods for Asian industrialization; and 
(2) to offer technical assistance just as 
the U.S. has been doing under the 
Point 4+ Program. 

On top of that, Moscow and Peking 
have for the first time made a joint bid 
to Japan to loosen its ties with the U.S. 
Tokyo has been told in so many words 
that it must negotiate simultaneously 
with Moscow and Peking if it wants 
diplomatic recognition, and help in ex- 
panding its trade, from either of the 
big Communist powers. 
¢ Emphasis—Add it up, and you have 
in the Peking Accord a pretty clear indi- 
cation that the Communists aren’t ex- 
pecting any more shooting in Asia for a 
while. The economic emphasis in the 
Accord doesn’t mean that they are drop- 
ping their basic policy of conquest by 
subversion. This will go on. But added 
now is a policy of open economic com- 
petition with the West. 

This new twist to Soviet policy be- 
came evident some weeks ago when the 
Russians offered to build India a 500,- 
000-ton-a-year steel plant on terms the 
West can hardly match (BW—Oct.2’54, 
p150). Now the Communist game is 
right out in the open. It makes West- 
em counteraction through an Asian 
OEEC all the more pressing. 
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Making “Buy American” Easier 


New U.S. bidding rules for heavy electrical equip- 
ment contracts give domestic firms full protection of 25% 


differential; shift may benefit 


The U.S. government has worked 
out a new bidding formula on its con- 
tracts for heavy electrical equipment, 
which will give domestic manufacturers 
a new competitive edge over foreign 
firms in this hotly contested market. 

The effect of the new bidding rules 
will be to give U.S. manufacturers the 
full protection of the Buy American 
regulations. These authorize the gov- 
ernment to award contracts to U.S. 
firms if their bids do not exceed for- 
eign bids by more than 25%. But un- 
der the old bidding rules, it did not 
work out quite that way in practice, 
so far as the base bids were concerned. 
¢ First Time—The new formula was 
used for the first time this month in 
evaluating bids on eight big generators 
for the Corps of Engineers project at 
The Dalles on the Columbia River in 
Oregon. 

In this bidding, U.S. manufacturers 
outscored foreign competition handily. 
General Electric Co., at $11,115,620, 
beat the second among six bidders— 
English Electric Export & Trading Co., 
Ltd.—by nearly $2-million. The British 
firm bid $13,277,269, closely followed 
by Tokyo Shebaura at $13,895,848, 
and Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. at $13,- 
939,110. 

Under the new rules, the bids were 

compared at these basic figures, instead 
of adding on a percentage to the U.S. 
bids under the old_price-escalation 
clause, which provided for increased 
costs between the contract-letting and 
the time of delivery. 
e It’s Like This—The new bidding sys- 
tem drops the old_price-escalation 
clause entirely. Instead, price adjust- 
ments are tied to independent Labor 
Dept. cost indexes for labor and ma- 
terials. This puts both domestic and 
foreign bids on a firm-price basis. 

Since the war, U.S. manufacturers 
have demanded price escalation of from 
20% to 30% on long-lead-time items. 
Government practice was to add the 
maximum allowed escalation to the 
domestic base bid before comparing it 
with the foreign bids. Most foreign 
bidders have preferred to submit firm 
bids and take their chances on getting 
caught in a cost squeeze. 

The net result was this: In most 
cases, adding 20% to 30% escalation 
to domestic bids just about wiped out 
the 25% price differential granted to 
U.S. bidders under Buy American 
regulations. ~ 
e Easier—Under the new system, U.S. 
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bids will not be increased by any fixed 
amount for escalation at the time of 
letting the contract. The base U.S. 
bids will be compared with the base 
foreign bids. 

At the same time, U.S. firms will get 
some protection against cost increases 
between the time of sale and the time 
of deliverv—since the final price they 
will receive will be higher or lower than 
the base contract price, depending upon 
the fluctuation in the Labor Dept. 
indexes. 
¢ At a Price—U.S. manufacturers will 
have to pay a price, however, for their 
improved competitive position in rela- 
tion to their foreign competitors. Al- 
though they should get more orders, 
they probably will make a smaller profit 
on each order under the new system. 

The 20% to 30% price increases 
allowed under the escalation clauses of 
the old contracts theoretically were only 
an upper limit. But in practice most 
U.S. manufacturers usually got maxi- 
mum escalation when the time came 
for the government to pay off: They 
will get no such dividends under the 
new system. In fact, they might be 
required to refund some money to the 
government if the Labor Dept. indexes 
dropped after contracts were signed. 
¢ Mixed—Reactions to the new bidding 
formula, both in the U.S. heavy elec- 
trical equipment industry and abroad, 
were varied. General Electric and Allis- 
Chalmers are willing to go along. Thev 
apparently feel that the extra orders the 
new system would net them in a soft 
market would more than compensate 
for possible reduced profits. Westing- 
house objected to the change, expressed 
preference for the old fixed-escalation 
clause. 

English Electric, a British firm that 
lias been competing aggressively in the 
U.S. market, was cautious in its com- 
ment. Its spokesman pointed out that 
although the new system seemed on 
paper to make Buy American regula- 
tions more effective, it was difficult to 
predict the final effect upon the com- 
petitive position of foreign bidders. 

There was nothing under the old sys- 
tem, the British spokesman noted, to 
prevent U.S. manufacturers from waiv- 
ing escalation or submitting lower base 
bids to compensate for it. What the 
new system meant basically was that 
U.S. firms now were willing to accept 
lower profit margins. But the amount 
that they could shave their profits still 
would depend upon basic cost factors. 


¢ No Strain—The new move is un- 
likely to touch off another Buy Amer- 
ican controversy such as strained Anglo- 
American relations during the bidding 
on the McNary and St. Joseph Dam 
contracts. It may make Buy American 
work better for U.S. firms, but nobody 
claims that it is unfair to foreigners in 
itself. 

And there is no evidence that the 
object of the change in regulations was 
to give U.S. bidders more protection 
from foreign competition; apparently it 
merely was designed to simplify con- 
tract-letting procedures. 
¢ Other Areas?—The new bidding for- 
mula was worked out jointly by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in consultation with the 
heavy electrical equipment industry. It 
will apply to all future bidding on gov- 
ernment contracts in this field. It may 
even be extended to other areas of 
government buying where escalation 
clauses are included in purchase con- 
tracts. 


Top Man’s Death Fuels 
Detroit Merger Talk 


Last week the president and board 
chairman of American Motors Corp., 
George W. Mason, died in Harper Hos- 
pital, Detroit. His death was a severe 
jolt for American Motors. It also started 
a flurry of whispering in Detroit, to the 
effect that Mason’s company would 
soon be merged with Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. 

The whispers were not quieted even 
though George Romney made it his first 
act, when he became board chairman, 
president, and general manager, to deny 
the existence of merger talks. 

There are two main reasons why, as 
Detroit sees it, Mason’s death makes 
such a merger seem likely—if not in- 
evitable: 

Personalities: There’s no doubt that 
Mason, one of the auto industry's early 
pioneers, was the strong man at Amer- 
ican Motors. He instigated the Nash- 
Hudson merger that brought the com- 
pany into being last spring (BW—May 
1’54,p34). Detroit feels that his power- 
ful personality was deterrent to any 
merger with Studebaker-Packard, w hich 
is also dominated by powerful person- 
alities (BW—Jun.26’54,p28). Mason and 
S-P’s top managers might never have 
reached agreement over who should boss 
the new company. 

Needs: The problems of putting Nash 
and Hudson together and making Amer- 
ican Motors competitive are so great, 
Detroit observers say, that it’s hard to 
see how they can be solved, short of a 
merger with Studebaker-Packard, with 
only one top flight man in the organi- 
zation. 
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Newark, Del., was a peaceful college town until 
Chrysler Corp. moved in with a huge tank 
plant. Like many defense plants in this era, 
its production volume varies from year to year. 
Sometimes it employs many, sometimes (right) 
few. Newark has kept busy learning 


TANK MODIFICATION program has kept Chrysler’s plant moderately busy for a year. COLLEGE still dominates the town, de 
A big new contract is about to make it much busier, and Newark much noisier. spite the coming of heavy industry. 
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The federal government’s ponderous 
moves and vast strategies often have an 
unreal quality to the average U.S. 
citizen. He finds it hard, for instance, 
to imagine expenditures and revenues 
that are figured in billions of dollars. 
It’s a fairly tough mental effort for him 
to conceive how any operation so huge 
could possibly have more than a remote 
connection with himself. 

But occasionally, he finds himself 
swept up into the very midst of a fed- 


» eral program, and that particular part 


of the government’s mysterious work- 
ings immediately becomes very real. 
As these pictures indicate, this is what 
has happened to the citizens of Newark, 
Del. They have been engulfed, and 
soaked to the bone, in Washington’s 
plan for standby defense capacity. 

¢ The Plan—The standby capacity idea 
works like this: You start with the 
proposition that at some future date 
you may suddenly need defense items— 
for instance, tanks—in big numbers and 
in a hurry. You don’t want to stockpile 
them; for it may turn out that you'll 


» never need them, and in any case the 


tanks you build today may be obsolete 
when the future emergency arises. So 
instead of building the tanks them- 
selves, you establish the capacity to 
build them. 

This capacity takes the form of a 
string of plants able to turn tank pro- 
duction on and off at will. To keep the 
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Defense Plant 


plants’ gears working smoothly, and to 
hold a nucleus of skilled workers in each 
plant, you try to feed them enough 
work during slack times to keep them 
producing at some fraction of their 
capacity. 

This is the rough outline of the pro- 
gram in which Newark, Del., has be- 
come immersed. Like other towns 
caught in the standby capacity program, 
Newark is finding life a more rough- 
and-tumble affair than it once was. But 
happily, the town has learned to live 
with the standby program much more 
peaceably than its more skeptical citi- 
zens ever dared hope. 
¢ Invasion—Newark escaped the wave 
of industrialization that broke over 
many other small towns during the 
1940s. At the end of that decade its 
population stood at about 6,700. Its 
major business enterprise was Conti- 
nental-Diamond Fibre Co., plastics 
fabricator and emplover of some 700. 

In 1950, the U.S. Army asked 
Chrysler Corp. to build tanks for the 
war in Korea, and Newark’s days as a 
backwater were over. Chrysler decided 
to build a plant in Newark to take on 
the Army’s order. Employment at the 
plant eventually reached 3,000. 

In the fall of 1953, Chrysler lost the 
tank contract, and the plant shuffled 
into the standby program. Employment 
was cut by 1,200. 

Last month, the Army decided to 


PLANT MANAGER Irving J. Minett 
helped rework water and sewage systems. 


MAYOR, Dr. Wallace Johnson, will soon 
have the help of a full-time city manager. 


REALTOR Hugh Gallagher bought land 
near plant, built homes averaging $20,000. 


DRUGGIST, Dr. C. E. Johnson, expanded 
and modernized his popular drugstore. 
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call on Chrysler again. The Newark 
plant began warming up to handle a 
$161-milhon contract for Patton M-48 
medium tanks. Employment will climb 
once more, 

¢ Personality—Boom and bust and 
boom again—that’s what life is like un- 
der the standby program. But Newark 
has weathered it well. Neither the tre- 
mendous relative increase in job oppor- 
tunities during the Korean War, nor 
the big decrease in 1953, did any real 
damage to the town’s economy. And 
only a small hard core of pessimists 
figure the second increase starting now 
will be any harder to take. 

Newark has preserved its quiet ways 
through the whole period. It’s still a 
college town, dominated socially and 
culturally by the University of Dela- 
ware. It still insists on pronouncing its 
name with the accent on “ark,” no 
doubt to distinguish itself from the 
rougher and noisier Newarks in New 
Jersey and Ohio. It still has only one 
movie theatre and two bars. Unlike 
many boom towns of the postwar years 
(BW—Oct.13'51,p70)—towns that had 
only one boom to deal with, let alone a 
slump and re-boom—Newark has man- 
aged to hold its personality together. 
¢ Psychiatrists—Credit for this job 
of psychiatry goes to Chrysler itself, 
the town’s people, and other companies 
with plants in the area—notably E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

When Chrysler first moved in, both 
the townspeople and the company did 
their best to make sure that Chrysler 
was absorbed into Newark’s way of life 
—rather than Newark’s being rearranged 
to fit the way of life Chrysler repre- 
sented. For instance, take the Chrysler 
plant’s relationship with the university's 
athletic activities. The plant is right 
next to the university’s football sta- 
dium, and Chrysler cheerfully opens its 
huge parking lot to the Saturday after 
noon spectators. This is a clear case of 
a company’s adjusting to the traditions 
of a town. 

Du Pont helped Newark, too, in the 
early days. When Chrysler was com- 
pleting its plant, du Pont moved its 
engineering headquarters from Wil- 
mington to Newark. At the time, 
Newark was struggling to absorb the 
mounting flow of Chrysler workers. 
Du Pont’s engineers, realizing the 
town’s problem, decided not to move to 
Newark in one big group. They waited, 
moved in only when Chrysler’s produc- 
tion began to slow down. The engi- 
neers then helped take up the slack left 
by layoffs at Chrysler. 

Chrysler itself did all it could to make 
things easy for the town during the 
1953 slump period. First, it asked for 
and got an extension of the original 
tank contract delivery date. This let the 
plant slow down gradually rather than 
cutting off tank production suddenly. 
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At the same time, Chrysler stepped up 
work on a contract for engineering 
changes on existing tanks. All this kept 
1,800 workers in the plant. 

¢ Citizens—Meanwhile, Newark’’s citi- 
zens were busy solving other problems. 
When Chrysler first moved in, real 
estate developers such as Hugh F. Gal- 
lagher (picture, page 29) got busy 
building homes for the workers and ex- 
ecutives drawn into town by the plant. 
The Rhodes Drug Store, traditional 
gathering place for college students and 
a town landmark, expanded and modern- 
ized. The town government made pro- 
visions to control the water supply and 
to hire an experienced city manager. 
Newark Trust Co. remodeled its two- 
story building and installed an elevator 
—the first in town. 

Some problems proved harder to 
solve than others. Traffic, for instance, 
became a severe headache as employ- 
ment grew. Newark has only one 
street for through traffic—Main Street. 
During rush hours, long lines of cars 
crawl along it on their way to and from 
the Chrysler plant. Main Street is nar- 
row, but other streets going in the 
same direction do not connect with 
main roads outside the town. 

Newark’s government is now talking 
of extending Delaware Avenue, which 
tuns parallel with Main Street, so that 
it joins a highway off the town’s edge. 
Main Street and Delaware Avenue 
would be made one-way streets. This 
project was conceived before Chrysler 
lost the tank contract in 1953. 
¢ In the Slump—When Chrysler began 
laying workers off after losing the con- 
tract, Newark had another set of prob- 
lems to face. Gallagher began to have 
trouble selling his houses. ‘The Rhodes 
Drug Store, which had been selling on 
credit, had to extend some of its loans. 
(Only one customer defaulted.) <A 
modern shopping center planned for 
Main Street had to be abandoned tem- 
porarily. 

But that was about as far as it went. 
There was little real hardship. Con- 
tinental-Diamond employed some of 
the idle workers. Chrysler sent some of 
its own people back to Detroit. Du 
Pont’s engineers stepped in. Many em- 
ployees of the Chrysler plant had been 
commuting from other towns, and 
when layoffs came they disappeared 


from the Newark economic scene 
entirely. 
Now Newark’s economic forecast 


reads boom again. But few people are 
nervous. Gallagher will probably sell 
some more houses. The Rhodes will 
probably extend some more credit. 
Newark Trust’s elevator will probably 
make a few more daily trips. Chrysler’s 
parking lot will probably be a little 
more crowded on Saturday afternoons. 
None of this will bother Newark very 
much. 


New Look 


Administration’s stock- 
pile program is doing triple 
duty. But some mining men 
aren't happy. 


Last week, when the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization mapped out the Ad- 
ministration’s $900-million — stockpile 
purchase program for fiscal 1955, some 
Washington observers began to shake 
their heads gravely. What was once a 
single national stockpile for strategic 
materials to lessen wartime dependence 
on foreign sources, or later as a market 
prop to head off price slides in lead and 
zinc (BW —Aug.30’52,p33), began to 
look like a catch-all. 

Under the new stockpile program, 
three separate programs will be set up: 

The original stockpile, now called the 
minimum program, covers 76 materials. 
At last count, total value of objectives 
came to almost $7-billion, of which 
roughly 80% is on hand or order. 
Thirty-six goals have already been 
achieved, 14 are still less than 50% 
completed. During the rest of fiscal 
1955, about $145-million will be spent 
under this program to buy nickel, 
asbestos, beryl, tantalite, diamond bort, 
and 18 other badly needed materials. 

In addition, $400-million worth of 
aluminum, copper, molybdenum, and 
seven other materials in good supply 
are being stockpiled under floor-price 
purchase commitments made _ after 
Korea. These commitments were signed 
to spur output—the government agreed 
to buy at a guaranteed minimum price 
what expanding producers couldn’t sell 
on the open market. Theoretically, the 
government could now resell this stuff 
to consumers; instead it’s hauling the 
material off to the stockpile. 

The long-term stockpile, which dis- 
counts wartime sources of supply out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. While 
its specific objectives are pretty vague, 
nearly $355-muillion will be used to buy 
lead, zinc, antimony, and manganese in 
this country to give ailing Western 
miners a shot in the arm. Right now, 
the government plans to buy more than 
half this year’s domestic lead-zinc pro- 
duction. Recent U.S. purchases of 
Chile’s surplus copper and Bolivian tin 
also fit into the program. 

Just how sensitive lead-zinc producers 
are to the new program may be judged 
by their reaction last week to a query 
from General Services Administration 
asking for offers of zinc—at the market 
price—but omitting mention of lead. 
In the past four months, GSA has 
sought offers for both lead and zinc. 

Metals men took the omission as a 
sign that the government would not 
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buy at the 15¢ market price, or that 
Washington considered the market 
healthy enough to step out for awhile. 
When GSA came through two days 
later with its routine lead query, sellers 
breathed easier. 

But the incident underscores Wash- 
ington’s delicate new role in the metal 
markets: to support lead and zinc prices 
—but at a level still not clearly defined. 

The supplemental stockpile set up by 
the new farm surplus law. The act pro- 
vides for sale of $700-million worth of 
surplus farm goods for foreign curren- 
cies, then use of the funds for several 
overseas projects—one of which is the 
acquisition of strategic materials. The 
act also liberalizes barter of farm sur- 
pluses for strategic materials. 
¢ Small Stuff—Actually, the Agriculture 
Dept. has bartered surplus farm goods 
for strategic materials before, but only 
en a relatively minor scale. In the past 
three years, about $75-million worth of 
goods has been swapped—mainly wheat, 
corn, and tobacco for mercury, chro- 
mite, and industrial diamonds. Volume 
has been kept down by Agriculture’s 

licy of acquiring only materials that 
could be resold to GSA for the regular 
stockpile. Under the new surplus dis- 
posal law, a broader policy is set up. 
The main idea is to get rid of farm sur- 
pluses in a hurry, even though materials 
acquired in return exceed the long-term 
stockpile’s objectives. 

Stockpiling is one of the few gov- 
ernment programs that escaped a cut 
in the Administration’s recently re- 
vamped spending budget for fiscal 1955. 
Proposed stockpile expenditures of 
$900-million will about double previous 
spending estimates for the year, and 
will be $250-million over last year. 
¢ Aids—Despite this, some Washington 
officials will tell you that there really 
hasn’t been a big departure from the 
basic program. They argue that a 
cushion for domestic miners “to main- 
tain the mobilization base” and a help- 
ing hand to such sensitive countries as 
Chile and Bolivia are strategic measures 
that actually fit into the Administra- 
tion’s defense plans. 

Even so, domestic mining men are 
worried about the supplemental stock- 
pile program. They see in it a threat 
of government-owned metals and min- 
crals hanging over the market for some 
time. According to the law, materials 
in the supplemental stockpile are sub- 
ject to the same disposal restrictions as 
stuff in the regular stockpile. 

Most miners consider the new pro- 
gram a potential booby-trap for their 
industry. They think that, under a 
less friendly Administration, material 
acquired through barter of farm sur- 
pluses might some day be used to drive 
prices down. But it’s still too early to 
determine what impact the program will 
really have. 
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B-47 Bomber Hits 1,000th Mark 


Thursday of this week was a red 
letter day for the Boeing Airplane Co.: 
Its Wichita plant pushed out the in- 
dustry’s 1,000th B-47 Stratojet bomber. 
Since the first experimental model came 
out of Boeing’s Seattle plant in 1947 
(top picture), the B-47 has been the 
heart of the largest single production 
program in the nation’s aviation history. 
Also, it is the first mass produced large 
jet bomber in the free world. 

Earmarked as successor to the B-17 
Flying Fortress—hero of World War II— 
the B-47 has a wingspan of 116 ft., only 


13 ft. more than the B-17. But its six 
powerful turbojet engines enable it to 
carry a lot more weight, at faster speeds, 
for longer distances. For example, the 
B-47’s fuel alone weighs more than the 
B-17—full fuel tank and all; it’s twice 
as fast, has a cruising speed of 600 mph.; 
and its range is more than 4,000 miles, 
with a 20,000-Ib. bomb load. 

By World War II standards, it’s a 
very expensive plane. Its over-all cost 
is just over $2-million. Its bombsight 
costs $250,000, while a B-29 bomb- 
sight cost only $8,000. 
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Coffee Roasted 


FTC and a Senate sub- 
committee gang up on coffee 
exchange in an effort to 
settle the price situation. 


The New York Coffee & Sugar Ex- 
change was defending itself on two 
fronts this week. 

First, the Federal Trade Commission 
filed a restraint of trade complaint 
against the exchange, following the 
commission’s report on the coffee pric- 
ing situation of last summer (BW— 
Aug.7’54,p66). 

Second, a Senate Banking Subcom- 
mittee, headed by J. Glenn Beall (R.- 
Md.) opened another round of hearings 
to consider federal regulation of the 
exchange. 
¢ FTC’s Charge—Principal target of 
FTC’s action is what FTC calls the 
restrictive contract used in coffee fu- 
tures trading on the exchange. FTC 
says the contract has the effect of limit- 
ing futures trading to less than 10% 
of total U.S. coffee imports. 

The complaint charges that the con- 
tract was adopted in 1948 by the ex- 
change under an unlawful, planned, 
common course of action, that the con- 
tract permits futures trading only in 
Brazilian coffee of certain specified 
grades, shipped from a limited number 
of Brazilian ports. This, says FTC, 
unreasonably limits competition in 
coffee and tends to result in prices in- 
consistent with competitive supply and 
demand. The commission maintains 
that futures trading affects current 
prices because importers value their 
stock at replacement cost rather than 
at current cost. 
¢ Defense—The problem, says the 
trade, is that there is no set of stand- 
ards that will cover the wide variety of 
kinds and qualities of coffees grown. 
Coffee from Colombia or Africa, say, 
is a different bird from Brazilian coffee. 
If you tried to set up a futures contract 
that would cover just plain coffee, you 
would run into any number of com- 
plications. 

Until last year, only coffee shipped 
from Santos, Brazil, met the specifica- 
tions of the contract involved. Last 
year, this rule was liberalized to admit 
coffee from three other Brazilian ports, 
but such coffee is deliverable only at 
fixed penalties under the values for 
Santos coffee. The reason that Santos 
is picked as the base is the fact that 
it is the coffee most in demand in the 
New York market. 

The exchange immediately disputed 
the 10% figure cited by FTC, and 
retorted that a much broader contract 
was available to anyone who wanted it. 
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e Legislature—On the other front, 
Beall’s subcommittee was considering 
recommendations made in the FTC 

* report and by others that corrective 
legislation be enacted—including legisla- 
tion for federal regulation of the New 
York Coffee & Sugar Exchange. 

On the stand, Gustavo Lobo, Jr.— 
who became president of the exchange 
the same day the FTC price investiga- 
tion was authorized last January—testi- 
fied that the exchange is against federal 


> 
~ 


~ 






regulation because it isn’t needed and 
would not be effective if enacted. 

Lobo also assailed both FTC’s eco- 
nomic report and the complaint just 
filed. FTC’s report was “biased and in- 
accurate,” he said, and FTC “appar- 
ently began its investigation on the 
basis that some scapegoat had to be 
found.” He argued that the exchange 
irregularities alleged by FTC had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the price in- 
creases in coffee. 


rd 





With a Pipe in Its Talons .. . 








“ie - 2 


Builders of a pipeline for a hydro- 
electric plant in the French Alps were 
stumped for a way to get the pipe sec- 
tions up into the mountains. There was 


... Helicopter Flies to Its Eyrie 


he 





= 


no railroad route and the roads were 
too steep. Then they remembered the 
helicopter (pictures) and the job was 
soon done. 
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There’s dramatic significance in 
this new boiler at Sinclair’s cata- 
lytic cracking unit at Houston, 
Texas. 


Developed by Sinclair Refining 
Company, the Houston boiler is 
the first of its kind to achieve com- 
plete conversion of waste gases 
into useful power. 


Steam created by the combustion 


ANOTHER SINCLAIR FIRST! 














of this gas now supplements the _ tial fuel savings, and it contributes 
boiler capacity of the refinery, re- _ to the conservation of our country’s 
ducing the amount of fuel needed _ natural resources by saving thou- 
to produce the refinery’s power _ sands of barrels of oil a year. 
requirements. 


This Sinclair “first” offers impor- 
tant practical advantages to the 
Company, to the industry, and to 
you. It provides a more efficient 
plant operation; it insures substan- 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CAN AN OBA CUT YouR COSTS? 


HE wire brush wheels formerly used for coating this pipe 
with concrete lasted a maximum of 115 pipe lengths. Now, 
Osborn Master Wheels coat 350 pipe lengths—a 3 to 1 superi- 
ority in service life. Longer brush life is typical of results obtained 
by an Osborn Brushing Analysis. 
Whether your operation is a special job like coating concrete 
- +. Or any cleaning, finishing or burr removal applications, an 
OBA could help cut your costs. Have an Osborn Brushing Spe- 
cialist analyze your operations and submit a confidential written 
report to you on how you can benefit with power brushing. An 
OBA costs you nothing. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-47, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Opsbou Brushing Anolysis 


SEE LATEST BRUSHING DEVELOPMENT AT OSBORN BOOTH 1320, METAL SHOW 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 





An atomic airplane engine is the goal 
a new $30-million research laboratoi 
that the Air Force will set up at East 
Hartford, Conn. The Air Force is col- 
laborating with Pratt & Whitney Div. 
of United Aircraft Corp., which has 
been working more than three years on 
a development contract. 

° 
The Arkansas legislature will have to 
act on sale of a new, never-used plant 
that Westinghouse Electric Corp. do- 
nated to the state (BW—Dec.26’53, 
p29). The state supreme court ruled 
this week that the State Resources and 
Development Commission lacks author- 
ity to complete a sale. The legislature 
won’t meet till Jan. 15. 

+ 
Over-the-Pole flights from Los Angeles 
to Copenhagen start Nov. 15, and 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., is 
running a special flight school for the 
crews. 

2 
The Federal Trade Commission upheld 
a trial examiner in ruling that the 
Robinson-Patman Act was not intended 
to protect individual competitors from 
injury through price discrimination. It 
dismissed a complaint against the Purex 
Corp. of South Gate, Calif. (BW—May 
15’54,p34), manufacturers of a house- 
hold bleach. 

* 
Kansas City will get the Philadelphia 
Athletics, the American League decided, 
if details of stock purchase from Roy 
and Earle Mack can be worked out. 
Arnold Johnson of Chicago reportedly 
offered $3,375,000 for the red-inked 
last-place Philadelphia team. 

2 
Giving up on Comets (BW-—Jul.17’54, 
p96), at least for the moment, British 
Overseas Airways Corp. is ordering 10 
Douglas DC-7’s. As a sop to British 
industry, BOAC may specify British- 
built Rolls Royce turboprop engines. 

* 
A pharmaceutical chemical company is 
going deeper into atomic energy. The 
Atomic Energy Commission announces 
a $33.3-million uranium feed materials 
plant for Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
at Weldon Springs, Mo., 30 mi. west of 
St. Louis. Mallinckrodt’s existing plant 
in St. Louis for refining uranium will 
be expanded at cost of $6.5-million. 

* 
Louis E. Wolfson (BW —Oct.2’54, 
p172) this week gave his last bulletin on 
his progress in acquiring enough Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. stock to take. con- 
trol from Sewell L. Avery. As of Mon- 
day, he controlled about 515,000 shares 





of the 6.5-million shares outstanding. 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 3 METHODS FOR ACQUIRING 
7°54, 
itih NEW MACHINE TOOLS ON A SOUND BASIS 
‘itish 
‘al Jones & Lamson Machine Company now offers a 3-way marketing service to 

users of high-efficiency metal-cutting tools. This service, initiated by J&L after 

ny 1S 
The intensive study, covers every need and clears up all confusion on the problem: 
inces 
= to lease or not to lease. You may buy outright ... buy on a 1-to-5 year basis, at 
OTKS 
st of interest rates as low as 314%*...or you may lease on any of 4 variations of a 
lant ? ’ 
will rental plan. Write or phone Jones & Lamson Machine Company for full infor- 
le ° . 

mation and dependable advice. sai sakes 
4, 
u on 
ont- JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
— 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 
on- 
ares 
jing. UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHES + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 


AUTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 
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Arctic Al, explorer of the frozen northern reaches, was 
headed home for winter and the sunny southern 
beaches. ““Mush, you huskies, mush!” he cried, “forget 
there’s no more snow—the Statler’s round the corner, 
and that’s where we want to go!” 


Established in his Statler room, our hero gave a cheer. 
“My dogs and I are used to space—there’s plenty of 
it here! That bed’s as soft as powdered snow—the 
sheets are just as white! I think we’ve found the perfect 
place to spend a restful night. 




















“This Statler bath’s like something from a super- 
splendid palace. Its shiny gleam could rival the 
aurora borealis! The water’s sparkling hot! There’s 
lots of soap for sudsing up—I haven’t seen such soft 
white towels since Hector was a pup! 





“This food is great! The best I’ve found in all my 
» " . e M . : . " 
explorations! The prices, too, are fair for such rare 
viands and potations. The Statler chef’s a gifted man 
—the service, too, is fine. The menu’s long and varied 

— it’s the best, all down the line!” 








Next day, refreshed and vitalized, the party ventured 


e forth. “We'll all come back,” cried Arctic Al, “when 


we're returning north. We’ve found the perfect stop- 
ping place, we’ve had a perfect rest! We’re really sold 
on Statler, for you truly are a guest!” 





STATLER 
OTEL 
Giateaigy Ss 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO e¢ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST.LOUIS * WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES + HARTFORD 
Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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Eisenhower will go to more open-handed spending, no matter who wins 
the House and Senate Nov. 2. He will be reluctant to make the shift, since 
it conflicts with his budget-balancing goal. But his advisers think he will 
come around, in order to put his party in a strong position for 1956. This 
is their reasoning, in the back-stretch of this year’s campaign: 


Any victory next month will be thin, at best. GOP leaders boast publicly 
of making gains. Actually, they will be happy if they can hang on. 


The Democrats are given the odds to win. Most surveys of today’s 
trends give the “outs” the House and an edge in the Senate. Time left to 
change sentiment is short—a few days over two weeks. 


But the impact on policy will be the same, regardless. A close win 
by the GOP, or a loss to the Democrats will have the same effect on Republi- 
can thinking about what must be done before the 1956 Presidential race 
rolls around. 


Unemployment heads the issue list. There’s an upswing in today’s 
trend of business—a slow climb from summer lows. But it’s seasonal in 
part, with no certainty of the future gains needed to provide jobs for a rising 
labor force. 


It’s the political problem of the year. In total, employment is high. 
Unemployment is spotty. But the spots can be enough to cost the GOP 
seats, especially in the House. 


Farm prices are next on the list of worries. As a political group, 
farmers have given up most since the bloom went off the Korea-born boom. 


What Eisenhower’s political-economic advisers talk about for 1956 is 
a rising economy, with plenty of jobs. This would meet the issue raised 
by labor and also help solve the farm problem by supporting consumer 
demand for foods and fibers. Actually, an expanding economy has been 
the aim of the Administration from the start. 


Its main effort to bring this about has been tax revision aimed at 
encouraging private investment in plant and equipment. There’s still hope 
that this will do the trick. But plans are being made to inject other 
stimulants; if they are needed. 


That’s where increased spending comes in. You have read about roads 
—$50-billion extra for 10 years (BW—Aug.21’54,p26). Schools may be next 
on the list. 


The big problem is the deficit. Eisenhower is committed to balancing 
the budget as rapidly as possible. This would seem to mean even lower 
spending levels, unless taxes are raised, and they won’t be. 


But there’s a way around this—a way to spend without the totals 
showing up in the budget. Eisenhower advisers are buying it. 


Lease-purchase contracts on public buildings point the way. Congress 
O.K.’d this last session. What it means is that a federal building can be con- 
structed at a cost of say $10-million, lease-purchased over 20 years, with an 
annual budget cost of only about $500,000 (BW—Jul.17’54,p29). 


The plan shaping up for highway expansion is along similar lines, so far 
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as the budget is concerned. A corporation would sell securities, government 
guaranteed, to raise the money. Only annual charges would show in the 
budget. 


Federal funds for school building may come up in the same way. There 
will be a big conference on this in the fall of next year. 


Senate races have taken a back seat in the press as a result of the 
concentration on the fight for House control. But a quick rundown of close 
contests shows the nip and tuck battle going on. 


In Massachusetts the GOP is in trouble. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, the 
Republican, is being seriously challenged by Foster Furculo, a Democrat and 
a popular one. 


The New Jersey seat Democrats count on. A liberal Republican, Clif- 
ford Case, faces a sitdown strike on Election Day by conservative party ele- 
ments. This can put over Democrat Charles R. Howell, a liberal. 


Michigan is another battle ground. Incumbent Republican Homer 
Ferguson wasn’t helped by Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson, former General 
Motors head. Wilson’s talk on dogs revived an earlier story. When Wilson 
was having confirmation trouble, a colleague disclosed he had bought an 
automatic transmission automobile. Talking to Wilson, he said: “I don’t 
know what to do with my extra foot.” Wilson replied, “I put mine in my 
mouth.” Wilson likes to tell the story on himself. 


Illinois is a toss-up. Democrat Paul Douglas, sure of the Chicago votes, 
is pitching his campaign to downstate. He’s after the farmers and the 
unemployed. Challenger Joseph Meek is finding the going tough. 


In Ohio, George Bender is having trouble working up Republican 
enthusiasm. Thomas A. Burke, the ex-Cleveland mayor, is hard on his heels. 


The “Veep” of Kentucky is regarded as a sure thing. Alben Barkley, 
despite age arguments, is given an edge over Republican John S. Cooper. 


New Dealer Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota will come back. The GOP 
candidate, Val Bjornson is on the bad end of the odds. 


In Iowa, Democrat Guy Gillette is given the lead. He gets GOP votes, 
usually. He’s picked now to beat Republican Rep. Thomas Martin. 


Clinton Anderson will win in New Mexico. He’s the former Agriculture 
Secy. GOP efforts to bring Agriculture Secy. Ezra Benson out against him 
failed. 

In Nevada, the Democrats look good. The State Supreme Court ruled 
Pat McCarran’s successor had to be picked by election Nov. 2. That killed 
GOP hopes of a two-year appointment from the Republican governor. 


In other Senate races: Democrat John Carroll is given the lead in 
Colorado. James Murray is figured to keep Montana in the Democratic list. 
In Wyoming, Republican William Harrison is given a margin over ex-Sen. 
Joseph O’Mahoney. But in Oregon, Republican Guy Cordon is fighting for 
his life. The GOP is favored to win in California. In Idaho, Henry 
Wallace’s old running mate, Glen Taylor, is pushing Henry Dworshak. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 16, 1954, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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JET COOLING 





A BLANKET OF AIR spreads 
over entire surface, cooling and 
cleaning the new Tri/Clad ‘55’. 
CORROSION-RESISTANT FAN 








Now, the new chemical motor... 


Teens G-L7R/55 cLab enclosed motor 


alkalis .. . is one of chemistry’s 
’ REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


SEM resists corrosion and moisture! 


General Electric’s all-new Tri/Clad ‘55’ enclosed motor meets the tough 
requirements of the chemical industry. Truly a chemical motor, the 
Tri/Clad ‘55’ takes advantage of the industry’s latest materials includ- 
ing silicone, polyester film, Textolite* and neoprene. 

Because it’s better protected, this standard motor gives you longer 
motor life in tough jobs. Frame and end shields are rust-resistant cast 
iron. Carefully machined rabbet fits are tightly sealed. Rubber gasket 

: protects lead entry to stator. 
SEALING COMPOUND applied New insulation materials also add life to this motor. A silicone 
on rabbet fits helps to seal out , e : : me : Aap 
‘hehe a > Dri-film* coating on the stator sheds water—reduces insulation failure 
corrosives, moisture and dirt. : : ; Tor ae 
due to moisture. New polyester-film for slot and phase insulation is eight 
FULLY SEALED CONDUIT BOX times stronger. 

‘ General Electric Tri/Clad ‘55’ motors are available now in many 
ratings. The entire line, 1 to 30 hp a-c motors, available soon. For full 
details contact your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office or G-E Motor 
Supplier today. For bulletins on the complete line, write General Electric 
Company, Section 648-8, Schenectady 5, New York. 


*Reg. trade-mark of General Electric Co 
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lead entry to stator of motor. 
Conduit box is also gasketed. 


RUBBER GASKET waterproofs _ G fa N & x A [ Cm a LE C T R i C 








Speed sparks fast growth 
of billion-dollar industry 





Last year, 32,000,000 people 
bought over a billion dollars’ worth 
of plane tickets from our country’s 
airlines and flew almost 18 billion 
domestic and international miles. 
That’s quite a record considering 
it was just 51 years ago the Wright 
brothers kept a plane in the air 
for 12 seconds. 

But perhaps even more amazing 
than passengers, dollars, and mile- 
age are the tremendous speeds we 
take for granted today. On their 
maiden flight, back in 1903, the 
Wrights zoomed along briefly at 
little better than 6 miles an hour. 
Nowadays we think nothing of 





Airlines ... and The National City 





cruising through the stratosphere 
at 6 miles per minute. And as soon 
as some of the new planes, now in 
experimental stages, are ready for 
passenger service, speeds may ex- 
tend far beyond this figure. 

There are notable developments 
at the lower end of the speed scale, 
too. Airmen predict that helicop- 
ters may soon be used extensively 
for local travel. 

Airlines require large sums to 
keep pace with these develop- 
ments— today’s passenger planes 
cost over $2,000,000 compared with 
just $400,000 ten years ago—and 
yet each new experimental success 
tends to make this new equipment 
obsolete. National City has been 
a leader in bringing sound financ- 
ing and fast, world-wide banking 
services to the airlines; and, like 


Bank of New York 


businessmen everywhere, airline 
executives have come to think of 
The National City Bank of New 
York as their banker. 

National City has 71 Branches 
in Greater New York and corre- 
spondent banks in every state; 
overseas, 57 Branches and corre 
spondents in every commercially 
important city of the free world. 
For more about the benefits of 
having National City as your 
banker and covering the world 
with one bank account, write: 

The National City Bank of New York 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federa 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Dividends Will Hit New High This Year... 






10 ~~ Corporate Dividends in Billions of Dollars 
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..- Even Though Corporate Earnings Have Stopped Rising 








|. a Corporate Earnings After Taxes in Billions of Dollars 
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THE REASON: The Payout Rate Keeps Edging Up 


80 ~ Percent of Earnings Paid Out in Dividends 
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Bigger Slice for Stockholders 


Dividends this year haven’t followed It means that stockholders will get When all the figures are in, both on 
the downward course of corporate earn- more dividend income than ever before, earnings and dividends for 1954 the 
ings (chart), nor are they expected todo and a larger share of earnings than in _ situation will look about like this: 
so in the remaining months of 1954. any year since the war. Profits after taxes will be close to the 
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If management 
could design a 
business building 



















































Butler buildings cover 185,000 square 
feet of space—at dramatically low cost, 
for The Coleman Company, Inc. 


it would have 
these BUTLER 


features 


If management could redesign the 
“shirtsleeves” buildings of business— 
factories, warehouses, outlets—everyone 
would agree that high costs are the first 
problem—cost of materials, erection, ex- 
pansion, alteration, maintenance. Butler 
steel buildings have already solved these 
problems—and several more besides. 
Steel and aluminum need little care. 
Steel clear-span frames make every cubic 
foot of interior usable. Bolted assembly 
makes erection quick and easy. Bolted 
apron walls make expansion or altera- 
tion economical. Mass production pro- 
duces buildings to high quality standards 
—for about the price you’d pay for 
cheapest construction. For proof—mail 
coupon today. 


as 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories at: 


Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Texas ¢ Birmingham, Ala. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
913A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1013 Avenue W, Ensiey, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, Calif. 

Please mail more information on Butler steel 
buildings. 


Name 
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lowest level reported in any postwar 
year except 1949. Probable total: about 
$17.3-billion. That would be $1-bil- 
lion, or 5%, below 1953. It would also 
be about $4.8-billion, or 23%, under 
1950’s record-breaking total. 

Dividend payments, on the other 
hand, will probably reach the highest 
yearly total on record: about $9.6-bil- 
lion. This would exceed 1953, up to 
now the biggest dividend year, by about 
$200-million—a 2% increase. 
¢ Bigger Payout—Obviously no such 
flood of disbursements to stockholders 
would take place without one encour- 
aging factor: the willingness of direc- 
tors generally to raise the “payout” 
rate to the highest level in many 
a year. As much as 55% of corporate 
earnings seems destined to trickle down 
to the shareholders this year. 

Even this rate of payout doesn’t come 
close to the 66% or more that used to 
be considered normal before the war. 
Still, it is far better than the average of 
42% for the first six postwar years 
and it is better than the 53% payout 
in 1952 and the 51% in 1953. 

The rise in the payout rate looks 
particularly encouraging in view of the 
slide in earnings generally. 

To be sure, some Wall Street cynics 
ascribe management’s generosity to a 
belief that “next year may be really 
lousy, so we’d better sweeten up stock- 
holders while we have the chance.” 
Such skeptics are decidedly in the 
minority. The large majority regard 
management as tough-minded enough 
not to boost dividends without looking 
at the coming year’s prospects and find- 
ing them pretty hopeful. 
¢ On the Other Hand—However, there 
are a couple of factors that dim the 
shine of the 1954 dividend performance. 
Most important was the tax angle. 

Except for this tax consideration, 
the 1953 dividend total would have 
been materially higher and the 1954 
total correspondingly lower. In the 
closing months of 1953, many com- 
panies figured that the personal income 
tax rates were due to be cut in 1954. 
So they postponed the payment of their 
final 1953 dividend declarations in or- 
der to give their stockholders a break. 

As a result, many dividends that 
would normally have been paid in De- 
cember were shoved over into January, 
1954, so that stockholders could take 
them as income in 1954 rather than in 
the 1953 days of higher tax rates. 
¢ Two Cases—Here’s what happened in 
the case of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. During 1953, its directors 
declared dividends totaling $7 on its 
common stock. Yet the record books 
show last year’s dividend as only $5— 
the directors had stipulated that the 
final $2 of the $7 disbursement in 1953 
should not be paid until Jan. 5, 1954. 

Similarly, directors of General Dy- 


namics Corp. declared a total of $2.75 
in dividends on common stock in 1953, 
yet the records show only a $2.25 pay- 
out. The directors had postponed dis- 
bursement of the final 50¢ of the 1953 
payment until Jan. 8, 1954. 

How much of this year’s improve- 
ment of dividends in comparison with 
last year is due to this factor is hard to 
figure. But it is noteworthy that if the 
Santa Fe and General Dynamics pay- 
ments had been made in normal fashion 
almost $10.8-million would have been 
shifted from 1954 back to 1953. In 
other words, these two deferred pay- 
ments alone account for more than 
10% of the year’s expected gain. 
¢ Confirmation—This state of affairs 
is confirmed in Commerce Dept.’s 
monthly reports of dividend payments. 
After midyear, Commerce reported a 
74% gain for the first half of 1954 over 
the same period of 1953, but it warned 
that the increase was largely due to “a 
special circumstance—the fact that many 
firms which made dividend disburse- 
ments in December, 1952, shifted pay- 
ment dates forward from December, 
1953, to January, 1954.” 
¢ Prospect—Coming up now is tradi- 
tionally the most generous dividend 
period of the year—the time of the year- 
end extras. In the uncertain postwar 
period, more and more corporations 
have been fixing their regular dividend 
rates at conservative levels, then sweet- 
ening up the stockholders with these 
extra payments, declared after the di- 
rectors have been able finally to find 
out for sure how profitable the year’s 
business has been. 

In recent years, therefore, December 
has been the banner month for divi- 
dends. Close to 20% of all dividends 
for the year now fall in that month. 
¢ Leveling—Chances are, the next few 
months won’t show any startling 
changes in payments compared with the 
year earlier. The first half of 1954 
started sensationally, for the reasons 
noted, but it had settled down by late 
spring. May and June dividend pay- 
ments only slightly exceeded the 1953 
totals. July dropped some $50-million 
behind the year-earlier level. 

For the future, dividends are pro- 
tected even better than the more 
liberal payout rate would indicate. Busi- 
ness as a whole is generating a much 
bigger flow of cash earnings than stock- 
holder reports show (BW —Oct.9’54, 
p43). Last year, for example, charges 
for depreciation, depletion, and amorti- 
zation jumped to $12-billion—compared 
with only $8-billion in 1950—and they 
will be even higher this year. 

Moreover, cash needs of most com- 
panies are less urgent now than they 
have been. Capital outlays are trend- 
ing downward, and inventories are de- 
clining after an extended period of con- 
stant enlargement. 
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Harden it for 


ROGRESSIVE Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., reports the following sav- 
ings by TOCCO hardening the above saddle 
clamp eccentric of their Milwaukee Milling 


Machine: 
FORMER METHOD TOCCO 


$ 0.721......$ 0.099 
0.752..+++- 0.000 


Heat treating 
Straightening......... 
eee 
Total Cost. .cccccec$ 1.5735 60.058 O688 
Saving . . . $1.47 per piece 
In addition to this saving of $1.47 per piece, 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


0.100...... 0.000 


OF with Tocco 


TOCCO made possible a switch from alloy steel 
to S.A.E. 1045 steel, saving $0.110 in material 
cost per piece. 

Total saving on each run of 1375 pieces for 
this one part is $2,172.50. 


Kearney & Trecker hardens a total of 140 
different parts on one ‘““TOCCO JR.” machine. 
Output of some parts has been increased as 
much as 500%. 

Why not enlist TOCCO’s experienced Engi- 
neers to help you obtain similar improvements 
for your production? 


- Mail Coupon T. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept.W-10, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
4 


. 
! new FR 


BULLETIN 





Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Hardening and Heat 


Treating” 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Address. 
ee / See 























CONTRACTORS! 


HYSTER® 
TRACTOR 
WINCHES 


DOUBLE 


TRACTOR 
PULLING 


TYPICAL USES FOR 
TRACTOR WINCHES 
ON CONSTRUCTION JOBS 


Rescuing Bogged-down 
Equipment 
Assisting Other Equipment 

in Soft Footing and on 
Steep Grades 

Hoisting or Lifting Work 
Land Clearing 
Stump Pulling 

Moving and Spotting Equipment 


Hyster Company offers 19 models and 
sizes of winches and hoists specifically 
“matched in design” for top perform- 
ance with Caterpillar-built Tractors. 
There are over 40,000 satisfied Hyster 
Winch Owners. For details see your 
Caterpillar Hyster Dealer or write for 
“9 Profitable Minutes for Contractors” 
to: 2907 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland, 


Oregon. 1807 N. Adams St., Peoria, 
Illinois. 


HYSTER COMPANY 







Billions of Dollars 


100-4 Corporate Working Capital: 





1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 '44 '45 ‘46 ‘47 “AQ SO “51 ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 
Times Covered 
? A 
27 Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
2.0 
Of Ratio of cash, gov'ts and receivables to current debt 
1A 
1.00 Ratio of corporate cash and governments to current liabilities 
80 
.60 
40 
20 U 
44 '45 ‘46 ‘47 “4@mee50° 5) 52 ‘53 ‘54 


1939 *40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 
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Not So Good A 


Net corporate working capital pushed 
up $1.2-billion in the second quarter 
of this year to a record $94.1-billion, ac- 
cording to figures of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. But, as the 
charts above show, there’s more to this 
bare figure than meets the eye. 

The rise in working capital was a 
result of a $5.8-billion decline in current 
liabilities, overbalancing a $4.5-billion 
drop in current assets for the quarter. 
This jump is not so impressive when 
you look at the more important element 
of the chart: the ratio of quick assets— 
cash, government securities, and receiv- 
ables—to current debt. That’s because 
so much of the improvement in the 
over-all ratio was due to inventory gains. 
Value of corporate inventories was down 
some $2-billion—to $65.3-billion. And 
inventory, after all, is only liquid in 


the sense that it can be turned into 
cash fairly quickly. As many man- 
ufacturers retailers have learned 
over the last year, converting inventory 
into cash isn’t always so easy. 
¢ Reflection—The new SEC figures 
show a $2.9-billion drop in corporate 
holdings of government securities. ‘This 
decline is a reflection of decreased cor- 
porate federal income-tax liability, 
which was down $3.2-billion during 
the quarter 

Biggest factor in the drop was the 
accelerated payment of taxes under the 
Mills Plan. This year, corporations paid 
90% of their taxes in the first half. 
Next year, they will have to pay 100% 
of their tax due on 1954 income in the 
first half, and 10% of the tax due on 
their estimated 1955 income in the sec- 
ond half. Under the new tax law, this 


and 
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payments schedule will accelerate until 
1960, when 50% of the tax due on the 
previous year’s income will fall due in 
the first half; 50% of tax on the cur- 
rent year’s income, in the second half. 
¢ Liquidity Measure—Although cash 
and deposits increased $900-million in 
the quarter, the drop in holdings of 
governments held the ratio of corporate 
cash and governments to liabilities—the 
truest measure of liquidity—down to 
levels only slightly better than prewar. 
SEC figures also show that corpora- 
tions invested $5.8-billion in new plant 
and equipment in the second quarter, 
a little less than most predictions. 
Corporations financed the $7-billion ex- 
pansion—$5.8-billion for plant and 
equipment plus $1.2-billion in new 
working capital—largely from retained 
earnings and depreciation reserves. 
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Today... As Then... the Best Way 
to Move Long-Distance 


The Mayflower of today is your Mayflower. It’s the great, 
nation-wide system that makes long-distance moving of house- 
hold goods safe and easy. It’s at your service, and at your com- 
pany’s service to take the work and worry out of moving. 
That’s what you want... that’s what your employees want. 
Mayflower assures it for both of you. Today, Mayflower han- 
dles more moves over longer distances than any other mover. 
Why not check your organization now to see that Mayflower 
is consulted whenever there’s long-distance moving to be done? 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot repre- 
sentation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower 
agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 














Now the Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
presents, in 3 new forms, highly promising to electric 
utilities, mobile and portable Diesel-Electric gener- 
ating plants engineered out of its two decades of ex- 
perience in supplying Diesel-Electric locomotives to 
American railroads and containing many of the com- 


ponents proved in this grueling field. 


General Motors railroad units today equal one-sixth 
of all the country’s installed electrical generating 
capacity. 

The controls that fit the new units to electric utility 
applications are the most advanced devices, employ- 


Electric Utility Companies 


General Molo 


announces a promising new tool for 






for interim boosting in fringe areas and emergencies 
-in 3 versatile, fully integrated Diesel units 


NINETY DOLLARS PER KW 


at point of application for a typical OOO KW unit 





ing the most up-to-date materials, in this field. Their 
engineering has taken advantage of science’s latest 
contributions. 

And to this development, Electro-Motive Division 
brings all the performance advantages and economies 
of mass production, and a single responsibility for 
all components of every unit. 


We believe that here the electric utility field has a 
new and remarkably adaptable tool that will fit 
many problems in an unusually economical way. 
We'd like to discuss with you the potential benefits 
Electro-Mobile Power may hold for your specific needs. 
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1,000, 750 and 500 kw units 
for use on sidings, 

or placed on piers for 
semi-permanent use. 
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of nickel-bronze alloy panel 
efrigerators, hot plates for 


art efforts. 
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EMPLOYEES’ LOUNGE features Muzak, modern furnitur: 
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welded on a steel frame was top attraction. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES open off hallway 
in penthouse. Visitors use offices on left. 
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Boos and cheers mingled when 
Manufacturers Trust Co. opened 
its new building in New York 
last week. Critics hooted at its 
“fishbowl” exterior (right), But 
proponents hailed the breakaway 
from “high-ceilinged,  granite- 


faced mausoleums.” 


Bank Counts 






Its Money 


In a Glass Showcase 


Last week, New York’s Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., the nation’s fourth 
largest bank, passed two milestones. On 
the same day it (1) announced that its 
assets exceeded $3-billion for the first 
time in its history; and (2) opened for 
business the newest of its 111 branch 
offices, at the corner of 43rd Street and 
Fifth Avenue (BW —Jul.31’54,p30). 

It wasn’t hard to see which landmark 


the bank considered more important 
The significance of pushing beyond the 
$3-billion mark was completely lost in 
the bank’s fascination with its new 
building. 

While a few observers hinted that 
this absorption verged on the narcissis 
tic, critics and proponents agreed that 
Manufacturers had the most radical 
bank building in the country. Its archi 


MASSIVE SCREEN on second floor was designed to break up floor expanse without inter- 
fering with the circulation of air. Critics likened it to an old scaffolding. 
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refrigerators, hot plates for 


art efforts. 


EMPLOYEES’ LOUNGE features Muzak, modern furnitur: 


GAWKERS peer through window at 30-ton 


preparing lunches. The walls are hung with employees’ ow: 


Mosler safe, swarm indoors to examine decor. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES open off hallway 





welded on a steel frame was top attraction. 





Boos and cheers mingled when 
Manufacturers Trust Co. opened 
its new building in New York 
last week. Critics hooted at its 
“fishbowl” exterior (right). But 
proponents hailed the breakaway 
from “high-ceilinged, granite- 


faced mausoleums.” 
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assets exceeded $3-billion for the first 
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Its Money 


the bank considered more important 
The significance of pushing beyond the 
$3-billion mark was completely lost in 
the bank’s fascination with its new 
building. 

While a few observers hinted that 
this absorption verged on the narcissis 
tic, critics and proponents agreed that 
Manufacturers had the most radical 
bank building in the country. Its archi 
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HAUL ALLUDES 


U.S. FIBERGLASS 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC. 


MADAMA MAA 


QUOTAS UA 


ili 


150,000 Shares 
CLASS “A” COMMON STOCK 


Offering Price: $2.00 Per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from 


DLLME PEELE PEO EE OLD 


THU 


ul 


UNDERWRITER 


80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Tel.: BOwling Green 9-5240 


Please send me offering circular on U. S. Fiberglass Industrial Plastics, Inc. 


EL PEELE 





Pe aeciddna ddaamavdacdcilsdsmaarne’ SE 6.05.54 eK ES otk d ehléoe se ceehee eae ebhens 


(Please print full name clearly) 


£ 
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“The Thundering Herd” 


Keep the coffee-break in your contre! 


Stampede on the 25th floor! It’s a fact that in 
many office buildings, elevator traffic reaches its 
peak at 10 A.M.., the time for the “‘coffee-break.” 
Rudd-Melikian’s Kwik-Kafé system puts an end 
to this widespread loss of time and efficiency. 
Employees take their “coffee-break” right in 
the office or plant, without leaving their work 
area, and lost time is cut to the minimum. 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc. is the leader in the field of 
“coffee-break” control, installing and servicing 
dependable dispensing machines that supply 
delicious Kwik-Kafé coffee and leading soft 
drinks at no cost to management. 


[@. RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


Creators of an Industry 


50 


There is a Rudd-Melikian dealer in most princi- 
pal cities. Contact him, or write direct to us. 
You don’t have complete control unless you 
have Kwik-Kafé. 


torr rr 














| Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 

| Phila. 22, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: 

| [-] Please show me how to control the | 

| “coffee-break" with R-M dispensers. | 

| Booklet BAIO | 

| (] Please send me full details about securing | 

a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. 

; Name Firm. 
Street 

l City Zone___ State l 

Ee EERE AE Sel nae 





tects, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill—de- 
signers of Lever House—claim they have 
attempted to humanize banking, and 
that the $3-million “fishbowl” was an 
intentional breakaway from the con- 
ventional vaulted-ceiling, granite-ex- 
terior buildings that have been the 
basic pattern for banking houses since 
the 1890s. 

e Showcase—Just how drastically differ- 
ent the building is becomes obvious at 
first glance: the spaciousness of the first 
two floors, the liberal use of color, the 
modern art in the executive offices, 
Muzak stealing through the third floor 
accounting section, and the No. 1 con- 
versation piece—the 70-ft. long bronze- 
colored screen that dominates the 
second floor. Then there is the 30-ton 
Mosler safe, whose gleaming, intricately 
geared massive door is stopping traffic 
on Fifth Avenue. 

The evolution of this. “showcase of 

banking,” as Horace C. Flanigan, the 
bank’s president, describes it, starts 
with Flanigan himself. The bank ac- 
quired the property more than 10 years 
ago, with the idea of putting up a 
building to house its biggest branch, 
then located across the street. But 
every time a design was approved, a war, 
materials shortages, or some other na- 
tional emergency came up to kill the 
plans. Today, Flanigan isn’t sorry that 
he had to wait. 
e Departure—From the first, Flanigan 
—who became president in 1951— 
wanted a different, unconventional 
bank. During the dark days of the 1933 
bank holiday, he became convinced 
that the prevailing bank design was in- 
adequate. As banks folded, Flanigan re- 
calls, the buildings were good for noth- 
ing “except pool halls and policy par- 
lors.” A good bank building, he insists, 
should have some utility, as well as hous- 
ing a bank. 

When things began to look brighter, 
another design was whipped up. But 
Flanigan wasn’t satisfied with it. About 
two-and-a-half years ago he threw his 
design problem to Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. SOM turned five of their top 
architects loose in a design contest, with 
a top prize of $35. All five came up 
with a glass exterior building, and the 
one selected was the work of Charles 
Evans Hughes, III. Although the 
original design was somewhat revamped 
—for one thing, Hughes had the count- 
ers arrayed on the inside walls of the 
building, instead of maintaining the in- 
side walls free of furnishings—Hughes’s 
basic design remained pretty much as 
he had drawn it. 

e Selling the Board—It was quite a job 
to sell the bank’s directors on such a 
radical design, but Flanigan was con- 
vinced that this was it and, in his own 
words, “I was willing to stick my neck 
out all the way.” The directors had 
misgivings, but finally gave the go- 
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Acme Idea Man, 
Tom Parsons, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

helped solve this 

packaging problem. 


ask your 


“Acme ldea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A i M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 








for COST SAVING packaging techniques with 


Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Bulky, hard-to-handle products require complete versatility in packaging 
operations. Wagner Electric Corporation’s Lockheed hydraulic brake 
assemblies, for example, are palletized for convenience and securely 
bound with Acme Steel Strapping (Idea No. 437) for in-transit protec- 
tion. By palletizing and strapping these brake assemblies, both 
manufacturer and customer have reduced storage space requirements 
and realized greater over-all handling efficiency. Empty pallets are 
stacked, strapped and returned for use again and again. 

Long experience and engineering ingenuity qualify your Acme Idea 
Man to offer sound recommendations for improving your packaging 
and shipping methods. Call him or write, Acme Steel Products 
Division, Acme Steel Company, Dept. BC-104, 2840 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 


660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 












THE HOURS HAVE 75 MINUTES 
Herman Miller's Executive Office Group 
by George Nelson organizes your day. It 
was designed with four requirements in 
view: work, space storage, conference, re- 
laxation. Prices: surprisingly modest. 
Through authorized dealers, architects or 


interior designers. 


Write to Dept. BW-104 for a free Executive Office 
Group brochure and name of authorized dealer. 


HERMAN ILLER FURNITURE CO., ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Showrooms: New York Chicago Grand Rapids Kansas City Los Angeles 
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"You're in the army now—you're not behind a plow”... has lost 
much of its meaning today. In our country, at least, practically 
nobody walks behind a plow—thanks to the mechanization of 
farming brought about by the tractor. 


Farmall Tractors, produced by the International Harvester 
Company, have put hundreds of thousands of farmers out in 
front of their plows. 


At the I-H plant at Rock Island, Illinois, Wagner Electric 
Motors provide part of the mechanized muscle power used to 
manufacture Farmall Tractors. Above, for instance, is a row of 
hobbing machines that cut spline shafts for Farmall Tractors. 
Each machine is powered by Wagner totally-enclosed motors. 
Such motors are fully protected against damage from steel 
filings, chips, dust, dirt, fumes and moisture. 


Whatever your requirements may be—there is a Wagner Motor 
to fit every need—a complete line for all current specifications, 
with a wide variety of enclosure types and mountings. Your 
nearby Wagner engineer can help you select the right motors 
for your needs. Call the nearest of our 32 branch offices, 
or write us. 


NS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


eee the choice of leaders 
in Industry 





This punch press, at the I-H plant, is driven by 
oa 10 hp Wagner punch press motor. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


nal 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 


yo? 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


<s* 


AUTOMOTIVE 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES BRAKE SYSTEMS— 


AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





























it costs money 





to rehandle parts 





“It costs money to handle parts, whether you “Automate” or pick ’em up 
with your fingers. And the smaller the part, the more difficult 






(and expensive) it usually is to handle. 





That is why more and more manufacturers are getting more operations 





on their primary machining equipment. That is why every day more 





intricate parts like these—and larger ones, too—are being 





completed in one setup on multiple spindle 





Acme-Gridley Automatic Bar Machines 





Ingenious tooling of these versatile machines with standard 





National Acme toolholders and attachments often eliminates second 






operation work entirely—saves extra machine investments, floor 
space, man-hours, HANDLING. 


This is the modern way to reduce machining costs—and reduced 






cost-per-piece is the one sure way to meet (and beat) tough competition 
















Check your machining methods today—then ask your engineers 


and ours to talk it over. 


Remember—your market is also one that must be pro- 
tected against competition if you expect to make a profit. 


The NATIONAL 


ACME COMPANY 








charged on short-terms last month was 
only a shade under the 3.27% of June, 
somewhat further below the 3.48% of 
September, 1953. The 12-month drop, 
the Federal Reserve said, resulted prin- 
cipally from lower charges on loans of 
$500,000 and over. “Rates on these 
large loans reflected more fully the re- 
duction of the prime lending rate on 
Mar. 17 to 3% from 34%,” the Fed 
added. 

e Longer-Range—Term loans (due in a 
year Or more) were also down last 
month. The 12 banks, in the first half 
of September, made term loans aggre- 
gating $160-million. This compared 
with $190-million in the like June 
period, $130-million in the first half 
of September, 1953. 

In this category, the average interest 

rate was down in September to 3.17%, 
after rising ‘in June to 3.54% from 
September, 1953’s 3.40%. The drop 
from June, however, was due to a 
change in the composition of term 
loans tabulated in bank reports to the 
Reserve, rather than to any actual de- 
cline in rates. Large loans—which 
carry a lower interest rate—now have 
greater weight in the reports. 
e Uptilt—Bank loans in New York 
banks, incidentally, tilted upward $72- 
million last week—the first rise in three 
weeks and the largest since mid-June. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Voters in St. Louis have overwhelm- 
ingly approved a permanent city tax of 
4 of 1% on gross earnings of all who 
work or live in the city and on the net 
earnings of all local business firms. The 
city collects $8-million annually from 
the levy. The tally: 132,730 votes for 
the tax, 21,155 against. 
* 


Class I railroads in August racked up 
net earnings of only $64-million, which 
is 21% less than in the same month 
last year, reports the Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads. For the first eight months 
of 1954, net income came to only $337- 
million—41% less than in the same 
period last year. 

* 
Lone Star Steel Co. of Dallas stands at 
the top of the list among those holding 
unliquidated advances from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. The steel com- 
pany owes RFC more than $4]-million, 
a loan accounting for 26% of the $184- 
million of unliquidated advances still 
in the agency’s loan portfolio. 

= 
Life company mortgage holdings added 
up to some $24.9-billion at the end of 
August, compared with less than $22.6- 
billion a year earlier, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 
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e ELECTRICAL POWER 


tands at 
holding One of the most remarkable instances of long cable life is illustrated 


by the Okonite construction to the right. This paper-insulated 
cable has a corrosion-proof covering over the lead sheath— 
a type of cable first developed and installed by Okonite 21 years 
ago. Today, with many miles of this type of Okonite cable in 
service, not a single length has ever failed because of corrosion. 
Because of such records, big users of electric power turn to Okonite for 
dependable insulated cable. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Vari-Speed 


Motor Pulleys 


Completely new design 
Ya to 15 hp 


Smaller 


“Spiral-groove” 


Units! 
More 
HP! 


mm 


For New or Old 
NEMA Motors 


CHECK ALL THESE NEW 
REEVES FEATURES! 
New, smaller disc assemblies— 


engineered for new or old 
NEMA Motors. 


New spiral-groove lubrication 
for rust-free, trouble-free serv- 
ice. 

One-point lubrication when 
unit is stopped or in opera- 
tion. 


Superior base construction for 
greater rigidity and strength, 
reduced vibration and noise, 


cm 

Write today 
for complete details. / 
Specify Dept. 12a. : 


= 
REEVES 


REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY Sam 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Since August the market has risen 11%, 
the composite index says... 
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... But two important stock groups 
have been persistent laggards... 
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Traded Showing Gains 
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... And only on a few days have more 
than 50% of issues traded managed - 


to store gains 


September 
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s; New York Stock Exchange. 


The Pieces Don't Add Up 


Is the market about ready for another 
shake-out or, in Wall Street language, 
an “intermediate decline’? 

That’s the question that bothers 
more and more of the Street’s experts. 
They see reasons for skepticism about 
the 1949-54 bull market’s latest move 
upward—the six-week upswing from the 
August lows. As they read the trends 
(chart above), the pieces don’t add up 
to a sound rally. 


There’s nothing wrong with the gains 
made by the composite index of repre- 
sentative stocks. The most ursine bear 
has to admit the composite trend is 
pretty steadily up. Under the surface, 
however, are signs that the recent rally 
has been the weakest bull move of the 
vear on the Big Board. 
¢ Picky and Choosy—For one thing, the 
rally since August has been more than 
usually selective. As the second of the 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 





——— st 


TWO GOOD REASONS FOR 


Here’s a lesson in preventing fire hazards. These ironing board 
covers and the insulation of electric iron cords are made of 
R/M Asbestos Textiles, which also protect electrical appliances 
—stoves, heaters, toasters, percolators—and scores of products 
outside your home. R/M is America’s largest producer of 
asbestos textiles. You'll find Raybestos-Manhattan fireproof 
Asbestos Cloth, Yarn, Roving and Tape wherever there’s need 
for electrical or high heat, insulation—in laundry mangle rolls, 


a’ » zm . 
The intense heat that welds metal to metal is a 
serious fire hazard. So welding gloves, aprons 
and shields are made of R/M Asbestos Cloth 


with R/M Asbestos Textiles. 


yf | 


Conveyor Belts 


to make them fireproof. 


Brake Blocks, Linings 
and Clutch Facings 


@ 


Mechanical Packings 
and Gaskets 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Reaybeiiles ... Gondot + mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 


you travel by rail. To prevent failure, miles of 
electrical cables for these devices are i 


Industrial Drive Belts 


R/M ASBESTOS TEXTILES 


press pad covers, industrial safety clothing, packing, gaskets, 
turbine blankets, electrical cables. And you’ll find R/M Coated 
Asbestos Fabrics and Tadpole Tapes sealing off firewalls of 
jet and propeller aircraft. But these only suggest R/M’s special- 
ized skills. In industry and your home, your life is touched by 
hundreds of products made in R/M’s seven plants and lab- 
oratories. If you have problems involving asbestos, rubber, 
engineered plastic or sintered metal, call an R/M representative. 





In virtually every industry, and in millions of 
homes, you'll find R/M Asbestos Textiles. R/M 
lated Asbestos Yarns, Tapes and Sheet Packing safe- 

guard hundreds of products against heat and fire. 


y RS QV 


Abrasive and Fan Belts and 
Diamond Wheels Radiator Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 





Other R/M Products: 
Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal 
Products Bowling Balls « Hose 

Other Industrial Rubber 

Factories: 

Passaic, N.J. © Bridgeport, Conn. 
Manheim, Pa. e No. Charleston, S.C. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. e Neenah, Wis. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 





COST CONTROL 


FOR EXAMPLE: This nurseryman 
wraps shrubs with a single, spe- 
cially treated Thilco paper to pro- 
tect plants in transit — and saves 
44 cents per unit over previous 
dual wraps. 





This is only one of the many cost control 
savings developed by Thilco’s “Imagineered” 
Packaging and Wrapping Service. Here are 
some others: 


® A disposable steel reinforced ‘paper door” 
is replacing wood boards on the inside of 
railroad grain cars. Saving: 75% — plus 
lower storage cost. 


® An exclusive stain-proof Thilco wrapper re- 
places kraft and burlap on baled woolen 
goods. Saving: 5¢ per bundle plus re- 
duced damage claims. 


Investigate THILCO “Imagineered" 
PACKAGING SERVICES — Now! 


Thilco’s wide range of protective papers can 
solve most any specific problem. It includes 
papers for waterproof protection, moisture- 
vapor prevention, control of oil and grease, 
specialty grades and papers for general wrap- 
ping. All can be print decorated for identity 
and most are available in 10 ft. widths. 


° "F. Fil ee | 
Get this “Fact File’ \ 
It tells of savings made by =| | Taiko’ Gest Contest 
companies such os yours, 
Write on your company 
letterhead today — and 
put some of these cost con- 
trol ideas to work for you. / 
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charts shows, it has been a one-man 
show by the industrial shares while the 
rails—the market’s newest whipping-boy 
(below)—and the usually solid utilities 
have lagged far behind. Without the 
rails and the utilities, the price rally can 
scarcely qualify as a wholehearted effort. 
The selectivity of the market shows 
clearly in the bottom layer of the charts 
on page 56. On only a few days has 
the buying spirit been strong enough 
to push more than half the individual 
issues traded to new, higher levels. 
¢ Selling, Too—In fact, another sign 
of weakness in the rally is the rather 
steady liquidation that shows up in 
blue-chip issues that once were bull 
market favorites. The drops haven’t 
been too sharp, day by day, but they 
have affected such shares this week as 
General Electric, 134% below its 1954 


To Industrials, Rails’ Pace Is Snail’s Pace 
high of $47.50, and Central $35.75 


As the bull market has been climb- 
ing, and recovering from setbacks with 
surprising elasticity, one factor plagues 
market technicians who live by the Dow 
theory. This is the stubborn failure of 
the rail index to confirm the upward 
movements of the industrials. 

As the table below shows, practically 
every rail issue—20 of the 30 listed com- 
pose the Standard & Poor’s rail index— 
is selling below its bull market high, 
while many industrials are at record 
or near-record peaks. 

Most of these issues hit their highest 
since 1949 last year, but in many cases 
this level is below the 1946 price. For 
instance, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania RR both show bull market 
highs of $26.25—in 1946, Pennsy hit a 





high; Westinghouse, off as much 


64 


off 74%; Dow Chemical, down 11% 
Union Carbide & Carbon, off nearly 
10%; Monsanto and Allied Chemicalj 


each off more than 7%. 


view of the rally detect a rise in out 
right speculation in recent months. 


ter Winchell tipped one stock as 
good buy. 
the market’ purchase orders came i 
that the exchange couldn’t open trad 
ing in that stock until a 17,000-shar¢ 
block was moved at $30—$3.50 above 
the previous Friday’s close. 
the shares closed that day at $28.25 
the company’s president denied the im 
minence of the good things Winche 
had predicted. 


industrial 
been influenced by a few strong pe 
formers such as Seaboard Air Line, At 
lantic Coast Line, Atchison, Topeka é 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific, and IIlinoi 
Central. 
rently less than 6% below their bu 
market peaks, but their weight alone 
while enough to bolster the average 
somewhat, 
clearly the upward shifts of the indus- 
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Speculation—Those who take a di 







Last Sunday night, for example, Wal 






Monday, so many “buy a 
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Heavy Weights—Even more than thé 
average, the rail index ha 










All of these issues are cu 







isn’t sufficient to confirm 





trials. 


criterion is no longer applicable in the 
light of declining rail earnings and pessi- 
mistic futures for all but a few well 
situated roads (BW-—Sep.18’54,p150)} 


Many observers feel that the Dow 









—~— Present price 
S. 


Price Bull 1953-54 Range Bull Market 1953 
Stock Now Market High High Low High Low 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. $118.00 $120.75 $120.75 $86.00 — 2.3% 37.29 
Atlantic Coast Line 119.50 126.50 126.50 83.25 -— 5.5 43.5 
Baltimore & Ohio................. 26.50 30.37 30. 37 18.37 —12.7 44.3 
Boston & Maine 11.87 19.50 14.62 5.62 —39.1 111.2 
Canadian Pacific psd aie berate 26.50 40.75 34.00 21.00 —35.0 26.2 
Chesapeake & Ohio. . 5 ee 35.87 41.62 41.62 32.75 —13.8 9.5 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac... 13.00 30.00 22.37 10.00 —56.7 30.0 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 73.00 77.50 77.50 59.00 — 5.8 23.7 
Delaware & Hudson cates 46.00 53.25 52.87 40.50 —13.6 13.6 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 15.37 17.25 22.87 10. 37 —10.9 48.2 
Denver & Rio Grande. 82.12 84.00 84.00 49. 37 — 2.2 66.3 
Erie RR. , 17.00 24.87 22.87 16.00 —31.6 6.3 
Great Northern (pfd.)............. 30.75 33.37 33.37 22.50 -— 7.9 36.7 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 31.87 38.50 38.50 26.37 —17.2 20.9 
Illinois Central 49.12 52.12 $52.12 32.62 —- 5.8 50.6 
Louisville & Nashville 69.00 78.7 78.75 55.00 —12.4 25.5 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas..... have 8.00 13.87 10.00 4.00 —42.3 100.0 
ee eee ee 19.37 26.25 26.00 18.62 —26.2 3.3 Frereee. 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis........ 38.37 48.12 43.75 30.00 —20.3 27.9 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford..... 28.50 34.00 34.00 19.87 —16.2 43.4 
Meeweteres PAGES oi. a. occcs cccesevas 58.75 94.37 84.00 52.00 —37.7 13.0 
i TL... ccwnecddebeenn 17.25 26.25 23.75 15.87 —34.3 3.8 
ee re ee 27.37 34.25 33.87 26.25 —20.1 4.3 
St. Louis-San Francisco............ 24.50 33.75 33.75 22.00 —27.4 11.4 
Seaboard Air Line................ 69.75 71.00 71.00 36.62 — 1.8 90.5 
Moutinerm Pacific... 0. ssccecesecs 46.25 49.75 49.75 35.87 — 7.0 28.9 
| Se errr st 58.75 59.50 59.50 38.00 — 1.3 54.6 
I vi ocectecavesabaguas 136.50 141.00 141.00 100.00 — 3.2 36.5 
Western Maryland 24.25 32.25 32.25 20.00 —24.8 21.3 
Western Pacific 57.00 67.37 67.37 46.50 —15.4 22.6 
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Only Du Pont TEFLON‘ 
critical heat, vaponé 


Bers 


TEFLON ® tetrafluorcethyl- 
ene resin is especially suited 
for use under severe service 
conditions. No chemicals nor- 
mally found in industry at- 
tack it. ‘“Teflon’’ can be used 
where service temperatures 
reach 500°F. Outstanding di- 
electric properties make ‘“Tef- 
lon” ideal for electronic ap- 
plications. Connectors of 
“*Tefion”’ are pictured here. 


ZYTEL {nylon resin isaver- 

satile Du Pont engineering 
material for mechanical ap- 
plications. Parts made of it 
are strong, resilient, and light- 
weight. Often they require no 
lubrication. Parts of ‘‘Zytel’’ 
can be economically mass- 
produced by injection-molding 
or extrusion. Pictured is a 
lightweight, tough splined 
coupling sleeve of “‘Zytel.’’ 


ALATHON ® polyethylene 
resin has exceptional chemical 
resistance and excellent dielec- 
tric properties. ‘‘Alathon’’ is 
tough and flexible over a wide 
range of temperatures. Free- 
dom from odor, taste and 
toxicity makes it an ideal 
packaging material. Shown 
here is an unbreakable funnel 
and beaker of corresion-resist- 
ant Du Pont ‘‘Alathon.’’ 











LUCITE @ acrylic resin is 

used to make products that 
are both functional and dec- 
orative. The most beautiful of 
all engineering materials — it 
is produced clear and in color. 
Products of ‘‘Lucite’’ are shat- 
ter-resistant, have good di- 
mensional stability and pos- 
sess excellent resistance to 
weathering. Shown here are 
molded lavatory fixtures. 








ijcould meet this 
onand flavor problem 


With 500°F. heat resistance and zero 
moisture absorption, “Teflon” outperformed 
every other electrical insulator tested 
in this automatic coffee maker 


The electrical insulation in the Best Automatic Coffee 
Maker is constantly immersed in near-boiling water. To 


pont Gent jestnters ond seen ons a function properly, this insulation must offer excellent 


Toe “ati loner igs puteboe meok pce pips tel ites Pao swell, disintegrate 

yep ya ek acne acne o 

eh my gh ty Fo y popular insulating materials were tested. All 

Pomieved by Soee Praduete Co., Chlenge, Gina. failed. Only Du Pont “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin 
had the dielectric properties, heat resistance to 500°F. and 
zero moisture absorption to meet these tough service 
conditions successfully. 

“Teflon” has other important properties. It is chemically 
inert to practically all corrosives. The low coefficient of 
friction and self-lubricating properties of “Teflon” are 
vital for many bearing applications. Du Pont “Teflon” is 
also used for handling viscous materials because of its 
unique non-sticky characteristics. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of “Teflon” 
and the other members of the Du Pont family of engineering 
materials—“Zytel” nylon resin, “Alathon” polyethylene resin 
and “Lucite” acrylic resin? The applications shown here are 
typical product improvements—possible when design and 
service requirements are evaluated in terms of the properties 
of these versatile engineering materials. For further information 
on their properties and uses, clip the coupon below or write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) , Polychemicals Depart- 
ment, Room 3310, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 3310, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more in- Name 
formation on the Du Pont 
£ engineering materials Title 
hag checked: “Teflon” tetra- : 
1 and dec- fluoroethylene resin [; Firm Name 
a ) “Zytel” nylon resin []; 
ad in color. | “Alathon” polyethylene 
4 oe resin (]; “Lucite” acrylic Street Address 
4 por Po REG. U.S. pAT.OFF. resin O. Iam interested in ; 
sistance to BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING evaluating these materials City 


n here are ber H CHEMISTRY for 
LL THROUGH CHEMIS pre 


+“Zytel’’ is the new trade-mark for Du Pont nylon resin. 











Type of Business 























As auto manufacturers began putting out cars with 
new, highly technical components year by year, they 
came up against the problem of how to maintain 
a product that won’t stay put. General Motors’ 
answer to the poser: Establish classroom training 
centers where mechanics can study and learn to 
service the new features. 


Keepingt 


The pictures on these pages show 
how General Motors Corp. hopes to 
solve one of the worst sticklers facing 
manufacturers of engineered consumer 
products: training a field service force 
to maintain a product as complex as 
a modern automobile, a television set, 
or an automatic washer when annual 
additions of new gadgets, circuits, and 
materials keep the product one jump 
ahead of the serviceman or mechanic. 

GM’s answer, in the case of auto- 
mobiles, has been to build mechanic 
training centers across the country. 
The first was opened a year ago in 
Detroit; the second, shown here, started 


4 j 


MECHANICS at Parma, Ohio, study. the anatomy of the new Buick. As in the centers MEETING PLACE for salesmen is the 
seven other divisions, each man is assigned a complete model for his lab work. secondary purpose of the centers. Here 
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last April in Parma, Ohio (just outside 
Cleveland). Since then, seven more 
have gone into operation in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., Jacksonville, E] Paso, and Port- 
land, Ore. By the end of this year, 
23 will be in business, and by next 
June, the planned total of 35 will have 
been opened. 

¢ Dual Purpose—The major purpose of 
each center is to give advanced train- 
ing in specialized parts and new types 
of material (for instance, how to repair 
the Corvette’s plastic body) to experi- 
enced mechanics. The secondary pur- 


pose is to provide dealers within the 


center’s sales area with a place where. 
they can gather for sales promotion 
warmups, sales conferences, and to sign 
dealer contracts. 

e Emergency Measure-GM doesn’t 
like to minimize the importance of this 
secondary purpose, but it was the need 
for continuing training for mechanics 
that brought the centers into being. 
Here’s how it came about: 

At the end of World War II, auto 
makers began to unleash the hundreds 
of pent-up ideas conceived during the 
war. First came automatic transmis- 
sions, then a steady flow of other new 
power and electronic gadgets, power 
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Chevrolet dealers confer on how to unload “old” Chevwvies before the 1955 model 
appears. Decision: Hold a giveaway contest to lure customers. 
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Q-Deck 


The light, clean, strong, long- 

span steel roof that goes up 

at the rate of an acre a day 
and functions as a modern 


acoustical ceiling 


Q-Deck is sturdy and long-span 

the sides and ends of each section 
lap tight to avoid the need for in- 
flammable vapor seal. Robertson en- 
-gineers have developed a unique 
method of placing glass fiber in the 
flutes to produce an effective low- 
cost acoustical ceiling. Use the cou- 
pon to write for literature. 


H. H. Robertson 


Company 


2437 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Plants in U.S.A., Canada and England 








Please send free literature on Q-Deck. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city. wate 
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DO YOU KNOW 
in use were gifts, but less than two out 
of ten men received a new one last year? 
... that 87% of men know who gave them 
their billfolds and are reminded of it 
daily? 

. that 3 out of 4 men reported they 
need a new billfold. 


Shaw-Barton's Century Billfold of finest 
calfskin is a most flattering “thank you” 
to a valued customer. A perfect way to 
remember important customers and make 
them remember you. Ask your Shaw- 
Barton man in or write for our Christmas 
brochure of exclusive business gifts at 
manufacturer's prices. 
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SHAW-BARTON 


| Calendar and Specialty Adwertising 
\ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES J 


men want this \\ 
business gift 
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e Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered 
by Page and made only by Page, is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
erected fence. Whether you choose 
heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, 
or corrosion-resisting Aluminum, 
you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. 
Choose any one of 8 basic styles, 
varied by heights, types of gates, posts, 
top rails and barbed wire strands for 
extra protection. And to be sure of 
reliable workmanship your fence will 
be expertly erected by a specially 
trained firm. For helpful Page data and 
name of member nearest you, write 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION « Monessen, Pa. 











runs the Parma 
center much as he would a classroom. 


WILLARD SIMPSON 


windows, power brakes, window wash- 
ers. 

For the dealer, these were mixed 
blessings. They helped sales, but they 


- elevated the servicing job beyond the 


ken of many a mechanic—whether he 
was an old-timer used to the relatively 
simple prewar cars or a young veteran 
weaned on trucks, aircraft, and diesels. 
Incompetent repair work hits the 
auto dealer on both sides of his face. 
He loses dissatisfied customers, and his 
costs climb because inept mechanics 
are too slow. 
¢ Progress—Willard Simpson, resident 
manager of the GM center at Parma, 
feels that establishment of the center 
is a long stride ahead of the traditional 
practice of hiring a room or two in a 
hotel, moving in an engine or transmis- 
sion and the necessary tools, and having 
local dealers bring in their mechanics 
for a one or two day school. It served 
its purpose in that it gave the men a 
chance to look at the engine com- 
ponents and get some idea of their 
functions. But Simpson says it was 
a hop-skip operation, and the instruc- 
tors, not being permanently assigned, 
couldn’t pull their full attention away 
from their regular jobs. The new setup 
is institutionalized. Simpson says its 
most important achievement is to bring 
the mechanics into a real classroom 
atmosphere. 
¢ Pilot—The Parma center is the pilot 
model for the program. It is located 
in its own specially designed building, 
next door to Chevrolet’s giant parts 
plant. It’s a one-story brick and con- 
crete structure covering 26,000 sq. ft. 
Construction alone cost GM $500,000. 
The center is staffed by eight full- 
time instructors, one for each of these 
GM divisions: Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile, Buick, Cadillac, Fisher Body, 
GMC Truck & Coach, and United 
Motors Service. The Parma center 








draws from 160 Chevrolet dealers, about 
100 each of Buick and Oldsmobile, 
125 Pontiac, and about 65 Cadillac 
dealers. Also, independent dealers who 
use United Motors Service electrical 
parts may use the center—as may me- 
chanics from fleets using GMC trucks 
and coaches 

The divisions kicked in a total of 
about $250,000 for training equipment, 
training aids, and uniforms. Each di- 
vision has its own classroom, complete 
with a hydraulic lift, hand and elec- 
trical tools, and testing instruments. 
In addition, there’s a 50-seat confer- 
ence room (used mostly for sales meet- 
ings), an auditorium that will hold 
300 people, and a cafeteria. 
e Roll Call—There is no set month- 
by-month curriculum. Each division, 
through its zone offices, sets up the 
classes to be given and contacts its 
dealers. Actual classes range in length 
from one to five days, depending on 
the subject. There is no tuition fee, 
and the dealer usually pays traveling and 
living expenses 


Here’s how a mechanic becomes en- 
rolled: 
A zone manager, say the head of the 


local Chevrolet zone, polls his dealers 
and decides that a class in powerglide 
is needed. That’s a two-day course. 
The zone office sends out bulletins to 
the dealers, announcing the class. Only 
a few dealers are written to at any 
one time because the center likes to 
hold down its classes to six or eight stu- 
dents. Thus, it may take several weeks 
for each of the 160 Chevrolet dealers 
in the zone to send a man to one of 
the two-day powerglide courses. 

The subject matter is determined 

largely by what the dealers feel their 
men need, so many subjects are cov- 
ered. Among them: all three types of 
GM automatic transmissions, rear axle 
assembly, engines, motor tune-up, elec- 
trical systems, ‘body finishing, body 
painting, body repair, air conditioning, 
autronic eye, plastic body repair, and 
carburation. 
e Postgraduate Work—When the 1955 
models come out, the training center 
will devote itself to 16 weeks of in- 
struction in each of the divisions, con- 
ducting five-day classes to introduce 
the design and engineering changes. 
After this, the zone officers will go 
back to their dealers and ask which 
specific points gave their mechanics 
trouble. Classes for the remainder of 
the year will be set up on.the basis 
of their answers. 

The reaction among the dealers to 
the school has been very favorable, ac- 
cording to Simpson. So much so, in 
fact, that in some of the smaller dealer- 
ships, where the dealer is president, 
salesman, service manager, and shop 
mechanic rolled into one, he has closed 
up shop entirely to attend the school. 
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one dependable source...for 
Lach specialized electrical equipment 


4 individual, electrical companies geared to mesh for 
efficient, economical operations ...modern production 

CORPORATION facilities, outstanding scientific and engineering talent co- 
ordinated by a stable corporate organization to benefit the 

customer as well as the industries which they serve. 

Customer satisfaction is the prime consideration that 

. ee: governs policy and practice at Leach. 

VW? SUON S These companies are all pioneers in electrical progress 

with a total background of more than 100 years of leader- 

ship in designing and manufacturing precision equipment 
for aircraft, commercial and industrial applications . . . 


proud of the many advancements their products have made 
possible in the field of electrical, electronics, electro- 
mechanical systems, communications and instrumentation. 


For aircraft, commercial and industrial efficiency and 
safety ...Leach has become The Most Trusted Name in 


Specialized Electrical Equipment. 
to Mesh .-FOR CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 





Research 


Development CORPORATION 
D st ” 5915 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
Production 


District Offices and Representatives in Principal 
Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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You can have some fun with the pic- 
tures above; just see how many symbols 
of rank you can find. 

But in nearly every big company 
there’s some harrassed and important 
executive who sees no joke when he 
counts off, in the upper left, two secre- 
taries, four fountain pens, a custom- 
built desk, two telephones, a picture 
window—complete with vista, drapes, a 
davenport, an original abstract painting, 
and so on. Setting rules for things like 
this is serious business. It’s serious for 
the company, and it’s serious for the 
morale of the executives affected. 

Many a desk-bound executive recalls 
the gloomy day when he asked for a 
‘second guest chair and was told: “As- 
sistant manager? Sorry, you only get 
one.” And the whole office crowd well 
remembers the near riot after Joe 
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The Big Puzzle: Who Gets Ho 


Doakes was told to take down his wife’s 
latest work in oils and replace it with an 
“industrial scene from the company’s 
collection.” 

At the same time, who can forget the 
day his name went up in the lobby 
directory, or the morning he got the 
60-in. desk and the water carafe? 

These fhings, and many more, are 
the privileges—and the restrictions—of 
renk. Corporation executives expect a 
great variety of privileges, ranging from 
large, air-conditioned offices and tele- 
phones equipped with a splendor of 
lights, to private dining rooms and the 
use of a company car. And generally 
speaking, they get plenty of these 
privileges. 
¢ Hot Potato—But, who decides who 
gets what? If one vice-president hangs 
a few abstract oil paintings on his walls, 





The Paraphernalia That Goes With Rank 
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and bills the company, what’s to keep 
the other seven V.-P’s from doing the 
same and turning the shop into an 
aunex of the Museum of Modern Art. 
If the comptroller wheedles figured 
drapes out of purchasing, does this en- 
title the advertising manager to do the 
same? 

These questions might draw chuckles 
at the club bar, but if there are any 
personnel men, office managers, archi- 
tects, or presidents standing around, not 
everyone will be laughing. “Who gets 
what?” it seems, is about as funny to 
ihose who must answer it as a tossed 
hot potato. 

e Putting the Question—Last week, in 
an effort to discover how corporations 
find their way through the privilege 
thicket, BUSINESS WEEK reporters m 
various cities asked company officials: 
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Much of What? 


“How do you decide who gets what, 
and why?” 

Some executives jumped out of their 
chairs, reacting as if a psychoanalysis of 
the president’s dreams were about to 
be published. ““That’s too hot to talk 
about in public,” said one man in St. 
Louis. Other companies reached for 
bromides such as “We fly by the seat 
of our pants” to explain their privilege 
| system. A few went so far as to deny the 

existence of privilege. 
For the most part, however, com- 
panies owned up and talked of two 
| _ types of privilege systems. 
| * Tradition—First there is the uncodi- 


fed, traditional pattern—the British con- 
stitutional system, you might call it— 
where privileges go with each rank—and 
“always have.” It’s understood that the 
president gets the first crack at the 
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Cadillac in the company garage, that 
division managers usually get the 
Buicks. The roomiest, most comfort- 
able offices belong to the brass, and are 
passed on to succeeding generations of 
brass. The higher you rank, the better 
chance you have of getting a velvet 
country club membership, a free car, or 
a low-interest loan to finance a down 
payment on a new home. But none 
of these things is on paper. 

This uncodified system revolves about 
a single rule: Executives of equal rank 
get the same privileges, and each 
stratum can go as far as it can get away 
with—just as long as it doesn’t outshine 
the next highest group. 

A fine ak of this unwritten, 
traditional system appeared in John 
P. Marquand’s novel and Broadway hit, 
Point of No Return. At the bank where 









LORD ELGIN HENSLEE—14 K gold, 21 jewels. 
LADY ELGIN ULY OF THE VALLEY—14K 
white gold with 2 diamonds, 21 jewels. 


How auto makers 
get more mileage 
from Service Awards 


By awarding distinguished 
Lord and Lady Elgin Watches, 
America’s top auto producers 
go farther in encouraging long 
and loyal service. 


Follow the leaders of indus- 
try by using the prestige of 
America’s finest timepiece in 
your incentive plan. Mail the 
coupon today for all the facts. 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


Service Award Department, Box 17 
Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 


Gentlemen : 
Kindly send me full information about 
Service Award Plans. 
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Name (Please print name and address) 
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Mr. Irving Berger (right) and Mr. Gilbert Tilles 
have completed 12 Long Island shopping centers 
since 1946... all Janitrol heated. 


When asked about his 
preference for Janitrol Gas-fired 
equipment, Mr. Tilles stated, 
“Over a 12-year period 

renters and store operators 
have experienced trouble-free 
service, high heating efficiency 
and eliminated their 
maintenance problems.” 


For full information on unit 
beater applications write us 
for “Businessman’s Blue 
Book of Better Heating”. 
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HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 
DBIvision 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





IN CANADA: ALVAR SIMPSON LTD., TORONTO 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF ‘SURFACE’ INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 





KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 





“... the cuspidor was the badge of rank in a large Pacific 








Coast corporation until shortly before World War Il... .” 
PARAPHERNALIA OF RANK starts on p. 66 


he worked, junior officer Charley Gray 
had a desk “just on the carpet.” So did 
his rival for the open vice-presidency, 
Roger Blakesley. Pres. Tony Burton, of 
course, was much further inland, carpet- 
wise. When Gray finally got the nod, 
he also took over a larger slice of the 
broadloom. 

eIn Black and White—The second 
system, a completely codified set of 
tules, is the more recent development. 
It’s the continental European, or a- 
tule-for-every-contingency approach. If 
an assistant department manager wishes 
to know if he’s getting a fair shake, he 
need only turn to page six of the 
bulletin issued by the building stand- 
ards committee. 

He finds he’s entitled to 100 sq. ft. of 
office space on the fifth floor, a 60-in. 
walnut desk, a swivel chair costing no 
more than $100 wholesale, two plain 
guest chairs, choice of two wall paints, 
a coat rack, a two-drawer file, a desk 
set (under $50), linoleum flooring, a 
single telephone extension, and one 
window. In other company documents 
he finds he may have calling cards, but 
not personal stationery, he may eat in 
the executive dining room instead of 
the cafeteria (but not in the private 
dining room). 
¢ Next Rung—His boss, he learns, fares 
somewhat better. The boss has a larger 
office, on the same floor, but occupying 
an outside corner. The desk is larger, 
the chair plushier. There’s a rug under 
the desk, but not wall-to-wall. He’s 
given a choice of four wall paints, and 
l:e may hang pictures (up to four) worth 
$100 (he may blow the $100 on one 
picture, if he likes). He has two phones, 
a water carafe, a work table, two 
windows, a better desk set, and a ward- 
10be. He eats in the executive dining 
room, but is occasionally invited to eat 
in the private dining room. 

This executive can’t go the limit, 
though. He doesn’t get: an air condi- 
tioner, private stationery, an office on 
the brass-inlaid sixth floor, a davenport, 
a club membership, drapes, mahogany 
furniture, paneled walls, and a chance 
to turn in an unitemized expense ac- 
count. But his bosses, the vice-presi- 
dents, get all of these things, in this 
instance. 
¢ From the Top Down—The president, 
under any rules system, usually writes 
his own ticket. If he leans toward 
austerity the effect will be to downgrade 
everyone, for no executive will try to 
outdo the top man, no matter what 
the local Magna Charta provides. In 
one large Chicago corporation, for 
example, the top man maintains an un- 





usually simple private office “so cus- 
tomers won't think we’re making too 
much money.” Needless to say, this 
austerity is reflected throughout the 
organization. 

¢ Moving Day—But, austere or lavish, 
the system’s coming to be the thing, 
and apparently with ample reason. 
Since the start of World War II, many 
a company has had to move into new 
offices, larger facilities. At such times 
of change, the unwritten privilege sys- | 
tem chokes to death, for it was geared 
to the old building and its habits. The 
new building, or new offices, arouse 
the spirit of revolt in people. Assistant 


division managers will watch what goes 
into their counterparts’ offices. Any 
executive, one manager of services says, 


worries considerably more about what 
he doesn’t have than what he has. 

A case in point occurred in Milwau- 
kee. One suspicious executive felt sure 
his opposite number in another de- 
partment had a larger office. He got a 
ruler, measured his office, crossed the 
hall, measured the other fellow’s, did 
a little multiplying, and found he was 
being rooked on square footage. He 
complained upstairs. 
¢ Even Footing—The Milwaukee com- 
pany may or may not have been able 
to help out its squeezed executive, but 
when and if it refurbishes or moves, 
it will know what to do: Make sure 
equals get the same .deal. It smacks 
slightly of regimentation (and even 
more of giving presents to all children 
on one child’s birthday); it disgusts 
the professional individualist (who will 
stomp across the street to Eddie’s Grill, 
mumbling things like “back in the 
Amny,” and “just like Orwell’s 1984’); 
but codification of rank privileges solves 
more problems than it creates. That 
seems to be the judgment of those who 
have gone through it. 
¢ Cuspidor Protocol—Codifying usually 
comes with a move, or a new manage- 
ment, but in one case it came via the 
cuspidor. Up until shortly before 
World War II, the cuspidor was the 
badge of rank in a large Pacific Coast 
corporation. Top executives had tall, 
brass spittoons; the next rank had the 
low, flat kind, made of brass and with 
removable covers; below that came 
flat cuspidors of sheet metal, still with 
removable covers; and at the bottom 
came plain, old, uncovered, ceramic 
gobboons. 

The cuspidor era came sharply to 
an end with the war, when lady janitors 
hired for the emergency refused to 
clean the things. There was quite a 
commotion until finally the top man 
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Ask Your LYON Dealer! 


@ No need to fish around for the best in steel 
equipment. The Lyon Dealer is your man... 
for two big reasons. First, he offers the world’s 
most diversified line of quality steel equipment 
..- more than 1500 standard Lyon items. (A 
very few shown below.) Second, he can show 
you how to get the most out of steel equip- 
ment in terms of time, space and money. Why 
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not ask him to stop in with his 76-page cata- 
log —chock-full of equipment and ideas. 
LYON METAL Propuwcts, INC. 

General Offices: 1010 Monroe Ave., Aurora, III. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities. 

Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications. 
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Minute nappers haven't a 
chance with an ever watchful 
Stromberg time recorder on 
guard. Make your time watching 
automatic, constant and 
sure. Write for a copy of 
“for every working minute”. 
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JUNIOR 

Keeps payroll time for thousands of firms. 
Complete in every detail and 

priced within reach of the smallest. 


STROMBER 
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roared in desperation: “Throw the 
damn things out.” 

The brass (executives, in this case) 
didn’t give in easily. Several argued 
they had worked hard for their particular 
stripe of cuspidor, and they weren't go- 
ing to surrender it. It was a painful 
procedure, but in 1944 all the remain- 
ing cuspidors were taken out. Then 
management decided it was a fine time 
to review the entire privilege system. A 
special department was created to draw 
up standards on office space, furnish- 
ings, and working materials. It’s all 
down on paper now, and there’s a 
special committee to enforce the rules 
and decide disputes. 
¢The Whys—Companies that have 
codified point to three reasons for do- 
ing so: (1) It reduces friction between 
people and departments; (2) it’s the 
most efficient way to allocate available 
space; (3) it’s the best way to effect 
budget controls. 

Few companies explained why they 
think privilege stratification, per se, is 
necessary at all. This seems to be just 
as much an accepted thing as salary 
differentials. 

To be sure, many companies offered 
explanations for practical differences. 
For instance: If a sales manager makes 
contacts on the golf course, you pick 
up his club tab; if a company enter- 
tains a lot of visiting brass, you put in 
an executive dining room. 
¢ Impressing—When all the practical 
reasons are subtracted, there is only one 
plausible explanation remaining: the 
elusive element of prestige. Certainly 
executives seek it, to a greater or lesser 
degree, just as they seek money, power, 
and happiness. Apparently, while pick- 
ing up the better automobile, the nicer 
home, the snootier town, the ivier col- 
lege for his children, the executive 
must also keep apace where he wins 
the family bread. 

The element of prestige seems to be 
growing in importance. It has become 
a larger section of the carrot a corpora- 
tion man chases. The reason is plain. 
The income tax structure has forced 
companies to install all sorts of com- 
pensation other than salary. In the 
competition for good management men, 
every device is needed, stock option 
plans, pensions, long vacations, in- 
surance. But you have to go further to 
impress the man who has all of those 
things. So you toss in a club member- 
ship, a new car every year, permission 
to take the wife on a few trips. 
¢ Looking Ahead—Do the smaller fry 
complain about all these extra privi- 
leges? The survey shows they rarely do. 
The answer is simple. Most small fry 
hope—and expect—to become larger fry 
one day. They want the privileges to 
be there when they arrive. 
e¢ Whimsies—The BUSINESS WEEK sur- 
vey uncovered hundreds of special privi- 


leges of an unusual nature that are 
accorded executives. Here are a few; 
A Pittsburgh company’s officers have 
private bathrooms and in each there’s 
a telephone. A Philadelphia company 
restricts electric typewriters to vice- 
presidents’ secretaries, no lower. In a 
Cleveland company, anyone doing cre- 
ative work (mostly product develop 
ment) gets a far better setup than 
anyone in sales, accounting, purchas- 
ing, or any “doing” work. And officers 
in a Pittsburgh company have lower 
desks, “‘to make them look taller.” 
¢ Leveling Down—and Up—Most of the 
privileges serve to keep the executives 
apart from the green-eye-shade boys, 
and to give the heads a more luxurious 
cell to pace in. But there are companies 
that you might call “socialized,” where 
all hands get the same deal. This is 
the company where the whole office 
force eats in the cafeteria (“the Old 
Man stands right in line . . .”). It’s the 
company with almost no private offices, 
only massive formations of identical 


desks. 
Or, at the other extreme, it’s the 
Utopian company, where everybody 


gets a deal from the top of the pack: 
for instance, C. F. Braun & Co., Pa- 
cific Coast designers and builders (BW 
—May28’49,p76), where every drafts- 
man, and there are hundreds of them, 
has a private office and two telephones. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Move upstairs: Magic Chef, St. Louis 
range manufacturer, has moved Arthur 
Stockstrom from president to chairman 
of the board. New president will be 
Cecil M. Dunn, until now president 
of RCA-Estate Appliance Corp., of 
Hamilton, Ohio. Magic Chef has also 
brought in James A. Marohn as financial 
vice-president and treasurer. He was 
with Gruen Watch Co. Magic Chef 
showed a loss of $109,000 last vear and 
a $1.4-million loss for the first six 
months of 1954. 


Private industry has accumulated around 
$112-billion in retirement trusts for em- 
ployees, says the Commerce Clearing 
House, of Chicago. This multiplies 
earlier estimates, made elsewhere, nearly 
seven times 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, has a new employee profit- 
sharing plan in which 15% of the com- 
pany’s profits before taxes are allocated 
to the benefit of employees. There will 
be no deductions from employees’ pay 
for Hospitalization and similar benefits. 
The cost of these will be deducted from 
the 15%. 
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Here’s a good “lesson” about ARTHRITIS... 


— everyone knows the story of 
“The Wizard of Oz”* .. . and how 
Dorothy, the little girl in this tale, met a 
man made of tin. 


As the story goes, the Tin Woodman, 
after a year of exposure in the forest, could 
not move because his joints were badly 
rusted. So, Dorothy oiled his joints. There- 
after, the Tin Woodman was able to jour- 
ney with Dorothy to see the wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. 


In a way, this fable points up some im- 
portant facts about the joints of the human 
body and the disease that often affects 
them—arthritis. Like the joints of the tin 
man, the body’s joints can also “rust” or 
become stiff over the years. However, with 
proper medical care, they can usually be 
kept flexible and workable in most cases 
despite arthritis. 


The most common type of arthritis . . . 





called osteoarthritis . . . occurs in middle 
age and later life, probably because of wear 
and tear on the joints. While it usually does 
not lead to severe crippling, it may cause 
varying degrees of disability. Consequently, 
recurring aches and pains in and about any 
joint . . . as well as tenderness and stiffness 
of the joints . . . should never be dismissed 
as “a touch of rheumatism.” 


The second most common form of ar- 
thritis occurs most often in younger people. 
Known as rheumatoid arthritis, it is a seri- 
ous disorder that may involve all the joints. 
It can also be controlled in many cases 
when proper treatment is started early. 


There is as yet no cure for either osteo or 
rheumatoid arthritis. Doctors, however, 
have many effective treatments for reliev- 
ing pain and restoring joint function. 
Greater gains against arthritis will un- 
doubtedly be made as new methods of 


* Copr. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Publishers 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a copy of 

your booklet, 1054-S. 


therapy are perfected. 


Meantime, there are some safeguards 
that all of us can take to lessen the chances 
of developing arthritis or to control arthri- 
tis if it does occur. Among such precau- 
tionary measures are—keeping your weight 
down; maintaining good posture; getting 
enough rest and sleep and having periodic 
health and dental examinations. 

To control arthritis, see your doctor 
promptly whenever persistent symptoms 
occur in any joint, or when you feel “run 
down.” Give him your complete cooperation 
and always rely on the individualized treat- 
ment he prescribes. So-called ‘‘sure cures” 
generally provide only temporary relief. 


Today, when proper treatment is con- 


tinued persistently, at least 70 percent of 


all arthritis patients are spared serious dis- 
ability and returned to reasonably good 
health. 
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Look at your choice 
of styles and sizes: 


Pitched Roof, type 4 
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A TRUSCON READY-MADE 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDING 
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Flat roof, type 1 

















Flat roof, type 2 


























Flat roof, type 4-M 











@ Pitched roof, types 1, 1-S 











Pitched roof, type 2 
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a name you can build on 





Look at the clear production space. Look at the 
roof-supporting trusses. Look at the bright 
interior with plenty of daylight brought in 
through Truscon Steel Windows. Look at the 
space for materials movement. Here’s a manu- 
facturing set-up with everything in its favor! 


This Truscon Steel Building is one of many 
standard styles and sizes mass-produced by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of metal building 
products. All are beautifully-engineered struc- 
tures which you combine in unlimited variations 
to fit your space requirements and your budget. 


Truscon Steel Buildings offer the economies of 
standardization, plus fire protection, ease and 
speed of erection, low upkeep, high investment 
value. Top salvage value, too—they can be dis- 
mantled and re-erected at moderate expense. 


Why not make a note now of your anticipated 
manufacturing, warehousing, and storage needs? 
Pass it along to Truscon engineers who will work 
with your staff to develop the building “package” 
you need. Truscon’s free book helps you plan. 
Write today. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


1076 ALBERT ST.» YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 














Riverboat Rooms 
NEW ORLEANS-—Ofshore © oil 


workers will live in this once proud 
sternwheeler that churned up river as 





far as Pittsburgh. Workmen are remov- | 


ing the 34-ton stern wheel of the C. D. 
O’Connor, to trim the craft for station- 
ary living quarters. 

The O’Connor is one of four such 
boats brought into Lower Mississippi 
River shipyards, where welders cut out 
old boilers and steam equipment. State- 
rooms were redecorated, and additional 
quarters were added to make room for 
drilling teams. 

Oil companies are finding that the 
old river queens make seaworthy houses 
for their offshore personnel, and are 
scouring the rivers for more stern- 
wheelers “‘ready for retirement.” 


No Holds Barred 
TOLEDO-A real eye-gouging brawl 


between a company president and a 
major stockholder got under way last 
week with a spectacular display of 
charges and countercharges. Except 
for the size of the company (Air-Way 
Electric Appliance Corp.), the tumult 
makes the recent Young-N. Y. Central 
battle seem relatively peaceful in com- 
parison. 

It all started when Edward Lamb, 
a Toledo industrialist with newspaper, 
radio, and TV interests, blocked a 
merger deal with the Firth Carpet Co. 
(BW—Jul.24'54,p82). Lamb owns up 
wards of 68,000 shares of Air-Way’s 
366,000 shares outstanding. He also 
can swing other blocks of stock through 
friends, giving him control; at least on 
paper. 
Fighting Lamb on the company’s 
side is Air-Way’s president, Joseph H. 
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Chesterfield’s famous slogan also 
explains why Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
uses Union corrugated shipping containers. 
They satisfy. Union corrugated boxes are uniformly dependable. 
They strengthen dealer relations, reduce complaints from retailers 
and distributors. Less home office paper work, fewer adjustment 
hours for route men. Less write-off of merchandise. 


Ask your Union representative to give you the facts. 


NION BAG & PAPER ee 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, | 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. © Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. © Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Fosbond adds sales-appeal and durability to RCA Victor Television cabinets 


Outstanding beauty that makes 
more sales... lasting good looks 
that keep an owner proud of his 
purchase ... these are vital char- 
acteristics of RCA Victor televi- 


sion cabinets. 


To add sales-appeal, and to 
increase customer satisfaction, 
RCA Victor cabinets like the one 
pictured above are treated with 
Pennsalt’s Fosbond® Process. 
Fosbond creates an ideal surface 


for the organic finish— promoting 


a smoother coating firmly “‘locked”’ 
to the cabinet. 


If your product would benefit from 
the added merchandising value of 
this superior phosphatizing proc- 
ess and the use of the Fosbond- 
Good 


affixed to your product, you should 


Housekeeping emblem 


know more about Fosbond. 


Let us make a free, one-hour sur- 
vey of your finishing operations— 
show you how Fosbond is being 


used by more and more major 


manufacturers to speed produc- 
tion and eliminate rejects on the 
finishing line. Write: Customer 
Service Dept., Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., 845 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
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Nuffer. Lamb wants Nuffer out, claim- 
ing a change in management is needed 
to modernize sales techniques (door to 
door with vacuum cleaners). Sales 
dropped from $15.1-million in 1952 to 
$12.2-million m-’53. 

¢ Bigger Board—'l’o get actual control 
of Air-Way, Lamb wants to increase 
the board of directors from seven to 19, 
bringing in his cohorts. But Nuffer 
and the present directors passed a by- 
law, making it necessary to have a two- 
thirds majority in order to call a stock- 
holders meeting (Lamb barely has a 
simple majority). Nuffer also said that 
he would not permit a meeting to be 
held in the plant. Lamb’s reply: “We'll 
hold it in the street.” 

Lamb next filed a suit to set Nuffer’s 
iuling aside; he also slapped a $500,000 
libel suit on Nuffer, alleging that slan- 
derous statements were made about him 
in a letter to stockholders. Lamb, mean- 
while, is commuting between Toledo 
and Washington because of a quite 
separate legal action with the Federal 
Communications Commission. He is 
accused of perjuring himself in a FCC 
hearing over renewal rights for a radio 
station. 


What, No Customs? 
PITTSBURGH -—Everything — was 


serene at Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
until a recent hurricane forced an over- 
seas airliner bound for New York to 
seek refuge at the city’s new, ultra- 
modern field. 

Pittsburgh Airport had everything— 
it thought. When the plane landed, 
passengers were eagerly waiting to trv 
out the theater, restaurant, and shop- 
ping center in the main building. Then 
a harried airport official told them they 
could not get off the plane. 

All 77 passengers were forced to re- 
main inside the entire time the plane 
was on the field—not even a leg stretcher 
was permitted. The reason: There were 
no offices of U.S. health immigration 
and customs services at the field, be- 
cause Pittsburgh had not applied to be- 
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Put the Todd FORM-MASTER System 
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to work on your payroll records 


It’s easy to see what's causing all the confusion in this bookkeeping 
department! It’s those dreaded quarterly tax reports. They mean 
overwork, overtime, more overhead. They must be ready on time 
or else... 

Why not take steps right now to prevent a repeat perform- 
ance of this scene next January? 

It’s as simple as this: 

Put the Todd FORM-MASTER System in operation in your 
office. With it, any clerk or bookkeeper can prepare your quarterly 
tax reports without tying up the individual employee earning 
records and without costly overtime. It changes a major accounting 
























7 come a port of entry. task to a minor bookkeeping operation. 
1 the An embarrassed County Aviation . ; 
ymer Director said the lack of hospitality was If you haven't already asked for details about the Todd 
Salt “ his fault, that the Immigration FORM-MASTER System, mail coupon now. There’s no time to lose. 
; ureau turned down his bid to use the 
ener airport’s classy nightclub as temporary 
inspection and isolation quarters. pomeranian Seen, 
be | THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y., Dept. BW 
United Lobst | FOR-MASTER Sytem can help us prepare quater 
ni e oDsiermen | payroll tax reports. Please have your representative contact 
ROCKLAN D, ME. —Lobster fisher- | me for a demonstration—without obligation on my part. 
men from Kittery to Canada are for- Daal 
mally uniting to stop price-fixing by .. . <ene 
dealers and buyers. ms 
At present the lobstermen are get- | 
ting 25¢ per Ib. for lobster, which they | Address 
say is not a fair price considering the | or natticsicd 
5 Co. high cost of gear, boats, and bait. They | Phone Number ———____ SALES OFFICES It 'Y,, PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
have also been hard hit by two hurri- a a ec es ee me DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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When Bill, Joe, and the other boys are con- 
tent—when there’s a song in their hearts— 
then it’s a pretty sure bet that production 
will sing along, too. 

How are you going to keep ’em happy? We 
think we’ve got a good prescription in the 
“Union Pacific West.”’ The ingredients are— 


Plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 


Lots of room for youngsters to 
kick up their heels. 


Less crowded highways. 


Unusual recreational opportuni- 
ties and scenic vacation areas. 





Those are some of the things that make for a happy family life. . . for con- 
tented workers . . . all of which are reflected in increased production. 


Entirely apart from the important personnel angle, the thirteen states 
served by our railroad offer a wealth of advantages to industries seeking 
a new plant site. 


Agriculture, mining and lumbering provide raw materials . . . adequate 
power and light are reasonably priced . . . good labor easier to obtain. 
And, in terms of transportation, Union Pacific is equipped to furnish the 
finest in freight and passenger service. 


For complete and confidential information regarding available industrial 
sites, contact your nearest U. P. representative or write Industrial Devel- 
opment Department, Room 338, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 








Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 











canes, and they say they need a higher 
price now to recoup losses. 

A spokesman for the lobstermen’s 
new-formed organization says conditions 
for lobster fishermen today are the worst 
in history. Formation of the lobster 
union, he says, was desperately needed, 

The organized effort is expected to 
be felt throughout the East, where 
lobster sales are highest. Buyers and 
restaurant owners feel that they might 
have to hike prices to meet the in 
creases proposed by the Maine union. 


Revenooers Crack Down 
LOUISVILLE —“No one has ques- 


tioned our tax payments for at least 50 
years, suh,” so said an indignant Ken- 
tuckian last week when the Jefferson 
County Tax Commissioner sent his men 
into the field to check on sums paid by 
business and professional men for per 
sonal property. 

When his tallies were added, it ap 
peared that the Louisville businessmen 
were way short—and have been for years. 
Only about 20% were assessing their 
property at as much as 40% of its 
value; the others, according to the com- 
missioner, didn’t even come close. 

“It will not be tolerated in the fu- 
ture,” the commissioner announced. 
Assessments would be more in line with 
reality, he warned. 

After the announcement appeared in 
local papers, Tax Receiver Vernon 
Wetherby went to work with a ven- 
geance. He rounded up the 21 taxicabs 
owned and operated by the Kentucky 
Cab Co. and hauled them off to City 
Hall, where they were impounded un- 
til the cab company paid off delinquent 
personal property taxes. 

This move sent other businessmen 
scurrying off to lawyers to make “read- 
justments” in their tax reports. 


Weaker Sex, Equal Risk 
BOSTON —Women drivers have 


taken a beating in cartoons and gags 
around the country ever since they first 
took the wheel in horseless carriages. 
But Harold W. Canavan, a Massa 
chusetts legislator from Boston, thinks 
that things have gone a bit too far 
when insurance companies plan to 
charge women considerably more for 
auto protection. Canavan proposed a 
bill last week that would prohibit the 
state insurance commissioner from set- 
ting compulsory auto insurance rates 
by classifications based on the sex of a 
driver. 

Canavan’s action followed the dis 
closure by an Insurance Dept. worker 
that a survey is being made to deter 
mine the advisability of setting differ- 
ent rates for men and women drivers. 

“In my opinion, women drivers are 
just as good as male drivers,” Canavan 
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PRATT AND WHITNEY, division of United Aircraft Corporation, here smothers test fire 
with FogFOAM from a Rockwood-equipped fire truck. 


Leading fire truck users 
rely on Rockwood 
for protection 


Where dependability counts — in fire 
protection of airports, industries, refineries 
and municipalities — you will find Rock- 
wood on the job. 


Fire trucks, for instance, get the benefit 
of such famous Rockwood Firefighting 
equipment as WaterFOG, FogFOAM, 
FOAM and WET — each designed to 
conquer different types of fires. By means 
of Turret Nozzles, these trucks discharge 
large volumes of FogFOAM, FOAM or 
WaterFOG. By means of Ground Sweep 
Nozzles, they fight flowing gasoline fires 


and protect firefighters and trucks at the 
same time. By means of Hand Lines, they 
control fires in hard-to-get-at areas. 


Rockwood is a pioneer and leader in 
the development of many unusual ways of 
engineering water to cut fire losses. If you 
are not familiar with these different fire- 
fighting weapons, you will find it well 
worth your while to send for the free 
booklet, “15 Types of Fire Protection.” 


Just write Rockwood Sprinkler 
Company, 210 Harlow Street, 
Worcester 5, Mass. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 
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DETROIT TRANSMISSION 
DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
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Plus Values in product range—The wide selection of Taylor materials offers 
you a broad choice of electrical, physical and fabricating properties, to meet your’own 
product’s requirements. Taylor vulcanized fibre, a real “‘workhouse”’ material, gains 
new uses daily through its unique cumbination of strength, toughness, insulating value 






and economical machineability. Taylor’s complete line also includes . . . a full range of 
paper-base and fabric-base phenol laminates . . . melamine, silicone, epoxy and com- 
bination laminates . . . and colored polyester glass rods. 


Heres why you get p/us values 








Norristown, : 
Pa. plant 





La Verne, 
Calif. plant 











Plus Values in quality—Taylor’s modern pro- 
duction plants at Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, 
California, are integrated units. Taylor has its own 
paper mill, makes its own resins, operates under 
stringent quality controls. Thus Taylor is able to 
insure the quality of its products through each pro- 
duction stage. 

The Norristown plant—its capacity fifty percent 
greater than four years ago—is located near rail, truck 
and overseas shipment facilities, assuring prompt de- 
liveries in the East. The La Verne plant—only lami- 
nating plant on the West Coast—affords quick, direct- 
from-factory delivery of laminated plastics to fast 
growing western industrial centers. 
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at Norristown, Pa. plant 


Plus Values in fabrication—instead of purchasing 
sheets, rods or tubes, and doing your own fabricating, you 
can probably save time, trouble and money by using Taylor’s 
fabricating service. This highly efficient manufacturing unit, 
working with products familiar to it, produces finished parts 


OOKING for ways to improve quality . . . sim- 

plify production . . . lower costs? It will pay 

you to investigate what your Taylor sales engi- 
neer can do for you. 


There’s practically no end to the ways you can 
use versatile Taylor materials . . . in electronic 
equipment, textile machinery, electrical motors, 
railroad track insulation, appliances, switches, 
luggage, abrasives and scores of others. Taylor 
vulcanized fibre and phenol, melamine, silicone 
and epoxy laminates are helping many leading 
manufacturers to build premium performance 
into their products. At the same time, these ver- 


at La Verne, Calif. plant 


of vulcanized fibre or laminated plastics to your own spe- 
cifications . . . 
production problems 
ready for your assembly, at a cost that offers attractive 
economies. 


eliminates your stocking, scheduling and 
. . . delivers precision-made parts 


eswith Taylor fibre and laminates 


satile materials often make possible substantial 
economies in overall manufacturing cost. 


In addition to a wide range of products, Taylor 
offers the quality possible in an integrated opera- 
tion . . . prompt delivery from east or west coast 
plants . . . and fabricating facilities to turn out 
completed parts ready for your assembly. 


Supplementing these plus values in range of 
products, quality and fabricating facilities, is the 
able technical assistance Taylor offers you. To 
apply these materials most effectively to your own 
products, get in touch with your nearest Taylor 
sales engineer. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis Rochester* Houston 
Chicago* Los Angeles San Francisco Jacksonville 
Cleveland* Milwaukee* — St. Louis New Orleans 
Dayton* New York* Tolland, Conn, Toronto 


*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches 


TAYLOR 
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... NOW In a new, 
brighter white and 11 attractive colors 


Nekoosa Bond—now in a new, brighter, 
Nekoosa Bond—in }1 
ny color, you'll: find Nekoosa Bond 


For letterheads and envelopes 
more distinctive forms 
attractive, easy-to-fil 
has the outstand 1 durability needed to meet your 


business requirement 1-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis 


‘America. does business on 


NEKOOSA 
.- BOND 





| Wi pays to plan with Your prinlir 
fod 


\\ 








told the legislature, “and such classifi. 
cation would only cause more confu- 
sion, higher insurance rates, and higher 
profits for the insurance companies.” 


Want a Firehouse? 
MIAMI-Plans are under way for 


construction of really modern fire and 
police stations, but there is a hitch- 


what to do with the old stations? 
The buildings are sitting on ex 
tremely valuable property on downtown 
Flagler Street opposite the Dade 
County Courthouse. First, the citv an- 


nounced that it would sell the property 
outright. Interested citizens protested, 
saying developments over the 
Florida East Coast Railway station and 


tracks (running alongside the citv prop- 
erty) would make the land even more 
valuable 

Local real estate men said they would 
like to have a crack at developing the 
stationhouse land. One proposed that 
the citv allow his group to build on the 
site under question. His idea: a 20-story 
office building with adjoining multi- 
storied parking garage and ground-level 
stores. The city would get rent-free all 
the office space it needs as a new city 
hall. 

The promoters say they will make 


their money from renting the shops 
and excess office space. After a certain 
number of years, the property will re- 
vert to the city. 


Secret Weapon 
ST. LOUIS—For years, downtown 


businessmen have looked furtively sky- 
ward and ducked under awnings, mut- 
tering oaths. It seems that low-flying 
starlings have been making a mess of 
things (estimated arrival time for the 


birds is Oct. 17). 
Last week the businessmen were 
grinning diabolically—they took the 


wraps off a secret weapon designed to 
frighten the feathers off even the most 
calloused starling. The weapon—a small 


buzz-bomb—was set off between City 
Hall and the Municipal Courts Build 
ing. 

It looked like an abbreviated roman 


candle and took off with a hiss. It 
soared skyward, made a couple of wild 
passes at City Hall and then plummeted 
to the ground. 


The results: A couple hundred pi 
geons were scared from their roosts, to 
return only two minutes later to 
chortle at the firing squad below. But 


city officials were not upset. They 
claim pigeons are not so excitable as 
starlings. 

Amateur ballistics experts claim the 
buzz bomb has to have “more punch.” 
They are working out a special device 
that will set off a series of detonations 
while the bomb is in flight. 
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ngs, mut: COMING FOR YOU: many mouth-watering, 
low-flying rib-clinging dinners featuring tender, succulent 
1 mess of roast duck—thanks to your hunting skill, your 
e for the wife’s cooking magic, and the unsung miracle of 
dependable home freezing. COMING FOR THE 
nen “aa DUCKS: weeks or months of unrelenting, bitter- 
ee sa cold storage in your home freezer, which may use 
the most up to 85 feet of leakproof Bundyweld Tubing to 
a—a small carry refrigerant gases so elusive that they can 
een City rush through openings invisible to the human eye. 
rts Build- 
ed roman Bundyweld Steel Tubing is 
hiss. It the only tubing double walled 
le of wild from a single metal strip, 
ummeted = a copper bonded through 360° 
ae i la IVE of wall contact. Manufactured 
ndred pi- Hidden lifelines of Bundyweld Tubing have helped by the world’s largest pro- 
roosts, maintain high standards of refrigerator and home freezer desece Gt canal didinanit ted. 
: dependability for over 20 years. Refrigeration manu- 4 ; 
later to facturers, in their drive to provide top product perform- ing, Bundyweld won't leak, 
-— ance, give you the unmatched protection of Bundyweld. will transmit heat efficiently. 
ot. ey 


citable as 





.o%|  BUNDYWELD TUBING 
> punch.” ‘ : ® 
ial device “The lifelines of refrigerators and freezers” 


tonatios; BYNDY TUBING COMPANY ¢e DETROIT 14. MICHIGAN 
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The sudden death of a company 
president starts off a rapid-fire 
story of business in the film Ex- 
ecutive Suite. At the right, two 
men whose business and careers 
are deeply involved in the event 
look in amazement from an up- 
per window at the street below, 
Bess 


THE PRESIDENT KEELS OVER: 


Heart Disease Is the Villain 


The killer that robs Tredway Corp. 
of its president, Avery Bullard, and sets 
off the drama of business power in the 
film Executive Suite (picture) is the 
well-known but still unapprehended 
criminal responsible for innumerable 
similar deaths in real life. 

Cameron Hawley, in the novel on 
which the film is based, gave the diag- 
nosis as cerebral hemorrhage—one of 
the many forms of heart and circulatory 
disease: “After 56 years, somewhere 
deep within the convoluted recesses of 
his brain, a tiny artery finally yielded 
to the insistent pounding of his hard- 
driven bloodstream.” So Tredway Corp. 
' was suddenly without a president—and 
no vice-president had been designated 


82 


as his successor. A heart attack caused 
the crisis. 

¢ Fatal—It’s a situation that has faced 
many companies in actuality. The vari- 
ous forms of heart disease kill sooner or 
later more than half of all men who 
live past the age of 45. High blood pres- 
sure, which may lead to cerebral hemor- 
thage, is but one of many maladies in- 
cluded in the category. But it, alone or 
combined with other heart diseases, kills 
nearly 100,000 a year in the U.S. 

All too often the men thus struck 
down in prime of their careers are the 
nation’s most prominent business execu- 
tives or leaders in other lines. 
¢ Inevitable?—Scientists aren’t con- 
vinced that such losses are inevitable, 





and they are working hard to find ways 
of avoiding them. 

To spur the search, more than $104 
million of public funds is being spen 
annually on heart research—most of 1 
through the National Heart Institute. 
On top of this, more than $3-million in 
private funds is available each year for 
work in the field. 


1. When Lines Get Jammed 


This concentrated effort has brough 
a surprising number of results, and hag 
been more successful than the con 
tinued toll from heart diseases would 
seem to indicate. 

You can tick off a long list of achieve 
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what difference does the 
‘horseless carriage” make? 


No industry believes more in changes than the auto-makers. 

hat is because they make progress through changes. 

Let’s look back. Models that were so modern not long ago are 
antiques today. They have been made so by the constant effort of 
auto-makers to improve their product—to make it more attractive, 
more comfortable, smoother-running. 

The modern auto is a triumph of creative engineering, in which 
steels made by Jones & Laughlin play an important part. 

J&L supplies steel Sheet and Strip to the stamping presses that 
form streamlined auto bodies, hoods and fenders. Springs made 
of J&L Steel Wire put comfort into auto seats. J&L rolls rugged 
steel sections for frames and tire rims. And, J&L makes the exact- 
ing quality Cold Drawn Bars needed for spark plugs, steering and 
transmission assemblies. 

In applications like these, J&L 
Steels contribute greatly to 
the continuing progress of 
the auto industry. 








STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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with Ono Whiting 


Pay your bills this way. With one writing you make the 
same entry on three forms at once...in one-third the time...and 
cost. It’s equally efficient whether you write 50 or 500 or 5000 
or more Accounts Payable checks per month. More firms every 
day are adopting this faster, better, “Write it Once” method. 
It's the trend. Why wait? Change to the new way now. 


Ask your accountant or write to Hadley for information. 





Established 1909 


Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


Winnipeg, Canada 
Systems Equipment, Ltd. 
Exclusive distributor in Conada 





udley Company, Dept. 12k 
Los Angeles 12: 330 North Los Angeles Street 
New York 17: 342 Madison Avenue 


Please send illustrated folder on the Hadley 


“Write it Once” method for Accounts Payable. 


NAME. 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 





(Or attach this coupon to your letterhead) 








ments in heart research, in the form 
of methods of preventing various ail- 
ments, treatments, even cures. 

¢ Most of the heart disease result- 
ing from anemia can be prevented or 
cured. 

e Treatment for syphilis, which 
can damage the wall of the aorta—that 
great arterial trunk line leading out 
from the heart—has all but wiped this 
out as a cause of serious heart injury. 

e Many types of bacterial infec- 
tion of the heart and the sack around 
the heart can be treated with modern 
antibiotics; this eliminates them, too, 
as serious heart diseases. 

e Congenital heart defects have 
been modified or corrected by opera- 
tions developed in the past decade. 

¢ Rheumatic heart disease can be 
prevented by such measures as rapid 
treatment of the streptococcal infec- 
tions on which much of its occurrence 
is blamed. 
¢ Posers—But there are two major 
forms of heart disease that are making 
a lot of trouble for the men who work 
on them and the people who suffer from 
them. Their causes are still pretty much 
unknown, and any cure is_ therefore 
difficult if not impossible to find. These 
two posers are hypertension, or high 
blood pressure; and arteriosclerosis, or 
hardening of the arteries. 

These diseases affect not just the 

heagt itself. But the term heart disease 
in popular language covers the group 
that doctors call cardiovascular diseases 
—those that affect the whole network 
of vessels through which blood flows, 
as well as the heart. 
e Trafic Jams—The heart and blood 
vessels are the transportation system of 
the body—corresponding to the roads, 
railroads, rivers, airlines, streets, and 
alleys of a nation. The heart supplies 
the power for the system. The trans- 
portation lines carry to the cells and 
tissues and organs of the body all the 
materials they need for proper func- 
tioning, and carry away the waste ma- 
terials they produce. 

In any transportation system, any- 
thing that blocks or slows down the 
trafhc flow interferes with the function- 
ing of the whole city or region that 
depends on it. Heart disease occurs 
when the blood supply is insufficient 
to handle the transportation load, when 
the heart is asked to do too much work, 
or when it is damaged and can’t do its 
normal job. 

The two main killing diseases of the 
heart—hypertension and arteriosclerosis 
—represent serious impairment of the 
body’s transportation system. In hyper- 
tension, the transportation lines are 
squeezed until they can no longer carry 
the flow of traffic and a breakdown 
occurs. In the case of Avery Bullard in 
Executive Suite, as in many others, the 
breakdown happened in the brain and 
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If you ship or receive dry, powdered or 


granular materials, investigate bulk shipping 


via General American's AIRSLIDE’CAR 


The Airslide car loads through top hatches, is sealed for 
protection in transit, and unloads easily into any convey- 
ing system. The built-in Airslide aerates hard-packed, 
dry materials—about 2]b. of air pressure is forced through 
the lading, causing it to discharge rapidly through bot- 


AIRSLIDE 


tom outlets. Just as GATX tank cars have long served 
shippers of liquids, Airslide cars now perform an equally 
important bulk shipping service for dry materials. 

Write for information on how you can get the bulk 
shipping advantages of Airslide cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois + Offices in Principal Cities 






















m. mens belts chalks up 
* §-Way Saving via 7WA air cargo \ 


"N.Y. IMPORT FIRM OF GREENHALL BROS, INC, REGULARLY 
USES TWA TO CUT TRANSIT TIME ON THEIR DOMINO 
BELTS FROM 3 WEEKS TO JUST 3 DAYS ON SHIPMENTS 
FROM ITALY. ALSO REPORTS: 1. HIGHER TURNOVER. 
2. LOWER FORWARDING COSTS. 3. NO PILFERAGE. 
4. LESS CONTAINER COSTS. 5. MUCH REDUCED 
INSURANCE. APPLY THESE SAVINGS TO YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS. BE SMART. SHIP 
THE MODERN WAY OF TWA. 















2 COAST TO COAST 


“SKY MERCHANT’ALL-CARGO ROUND TRIP 
FLIGHTS EVERY DAY 


(EXCEPT SAT/SUN.) 


Quartet of heavy-duty pulleys, 


EACH WEIGHING OVER 2000 LBS., WERE 
RECENTLY RUSHED FROM AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
PLANT IN PHILA. VIA OVER NIGHT TWA 
“SKY MERCHANT” FLIGHT TO BUYER IN 
ARIZONA. EASY. QUICK. 
ECONOMICAL. 
CALL TWA 
~ jm FOR RATES 
















AU TWA Flights carty Air Mail TWA 
Air Freight and-in USA- Ab Eypress 
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the resulting cerebral hemorrhage was 
fatal. 

In arteriosclerosis, an obstruction 
often shows up and suddenly stops the 
flow of blood to some part of the 
system. If the stoppage is at some 
critical point—say, the heart itself—that 
can also mean death. 


ll. Known and Unknown 


The lack of knowledge of the causes 
of these two homicidal ailments doesn’t 
result from any lack of trying. Ferreting 
out their causes is one of the primary 
aims in the dozens of active research 
projects devoted to these two branches 
of the heart field. 

If the doctors don’t know much 
about why the trafic jams happen, 
they are pretty clear on just what occurs 
in them. Take hypertension. It requires 
pressure for the heart to push blood out 
through the arteries and the smaller 
arterioles to all parts of the body. If 
the arteries and other vessels constrict 
and become smaller, the heart has to 
pump harder and the blood pressure 
increases 

When the arteries become so small 
that pressure goes above a safe level, you 
have the familiar symptoms of high 
blood pressure or hypertension. If “it 
stays too high for too long, the heart 
gets tired of the extra work and quits— 
or arteries in the brain or elsewhere give 
way and there’s a hemorrhage. 
¢ The 5% —It’s only in 5% of the cases 
that doctors actually know what brings 


about high blood pressure. These known 


causes include tumors and diseased kid- 
nevs. If the case can be traced to, say, 
an endocrinal tumor or to the kidney, 
removal of the diseased part usually re- 
sults in a cure. 

¢ Nerves—But in the majority of cases, 
where no cause can be traced, the treat- 
ment is another matter. There’s a 
strong suspicion that nerves and psy- 
chological factors have a big role in high 
blood pressure. Doctors have also been 
taking an interest in such bodily prod- 
ucts as serotonin, a material normally 
found in the blood. It has a part in 
the mechanism of blood clotting, but 
it’s also a powerful constrictor of blood 
vessels. 

Fach new idea as to cause leads to 
new methods of treatment—with vary- 
ing effects. Psychotherapy has helped 
some cases of hypertension. So have 
drugs that relax the central nervous sys- 
tem. That seems to confirm a relation- 
ship between nerves and the disease. 
But psychotherapy doesn’t work in anv- 
thing like and in some, other 
techniques work much better. 


ill cases; 


lll. New Weapons 


The doctors working in the field of 
hypertension have found out a lot more 
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@ Today we are entering the era of 
automation— where machines and other 
equipment, under push-button control, 
will turn out almost any kind of product 
with wizard-like precision in huge quan- 
tities and at low cost. 

We see the shape of things to come in 
today’s almost fully automatic petro- 
leum refinery, where push-button 
equipment has freed workers from 
drudgery and opened the avenue to 
more important, better paying jobs. 

In other fields, not only glassware, 
light bulbs, automobile engines, and 
radio and television tube assemblies, 
but also canned foods, beverages and 
pharmaceuticals are being produced or 
processed automatically. The atomic 
energy industry, where physical and 
chemical hazards are great, is critically 
dependent on automatic control. 

Automation means more goods for 
more people . . . better jobs and a higher 
standard of living for all of us. But 
maximum benefits can be gained from 
automatic operation only when it is 


foolproof and continuous. . . free from 
delays caused by frequent shutdowns 
for cleaning or repairs. 

Automation, therefore, calls for 
equipment that not only is highly accu- 
rate but extremely rugged, long-lasting, 
trouble-free, and easy to maintain. 

USS Stainless Steel possesses all of 
these qualities, and thus provides a 
ready answer to many of the problems 
posed by automation. For in this versa- 
tile material the automation engineer 
has available a variety of analyses 
which offer superior resistance to prac- 
tically all destructive forces. 

For instance, among the family of 
USS Stainless Steels are grades that 
have high yield strengths... that safely 
withstand elevated temperatures . . 
that resist a wide variety of corrosive 
agents... that assure long, trouble-free 
service under operating conditions that 
would soon destroy less durable mate- 
rials. No other material is as versatile 


in its application possibilities as is USS 
Stainless Steel. 

These highly desirable properties 
make USS Stainless Steel the logical 
“first choice”’ for many applications in 
the automated plant. For, by helping 
to keep the plant in steady operation 
... by reducing operating and mainte- 
nance costs . . . USS Stainless Steel 
offers important economic benefits when 
it is used in any equipment that must 
operate under trying service conditions. 

Our technical experts will be glad to 
give you the benefit of their experience 
in the application of USS Stainless 
Steels . . . as well as in the application 
of other companion products, such as 
USS High Strength and USS CarILLoy 
Alloy Steels, which also have many 
logical uses in the automatic plant. A 
letter or telephone call will receive our 
immediate attention. United States 
Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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MICARTA will stand up under severe vibration. It can take repeated shocks 
without effect. It resists pressure . .. fights corrosion . . . can’t rust. It’s an 
ideal insulator. It will not fuse. It cam be accurately fabricated, easier and 
more economically than metal. How can this unusual combination of physical 


properties serve and save for you? Use the coupon for the complete story. 
J-06584 


you can 6 SURE...iF ns Westinghouse @ 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Trafford, Pa. 
Micaata Division, Attention: L. A. Pedley 

Sir: (Please check one) 
CL) Please have your representative call 


() Please send me complete facts 
on MICARTA 


in the Textile Industry Micaata 
is serving in applications like 
shuttles, bobbins and spinning 
buckets. 


ye 


Nome 


than simply what it is that occurs. 
They have traced a part of the mecha- 
nism of how it happens—and that gives 
them a number of additional weapons 
for at least reducing the seriousness of 
the disease 

e Signals—The doctors have found that 
a system of sympathetic nerves all 
through the body helps to control the 
size of the arteries. When these nerves 
transmit a signal, the arteries constrict 
and up goes the blood pressure. The 
thing they don’t yet know is what sets 
off the signal 

But they have found ways to inter- 
fere with the signal—by drugs to re- 
duce the signal flow, by surgery to cut 
all or part of the sympathetic nerves. 

One of the newer drugs, pentolinium 
tartrate, attacks the nerve centers of the 
sympathetic system, and creates a chem- 
ical reaction that retards the signal flow, 
thus permitting the arteries to expand 
again and the blood pressure to come 
down from the heights. 

The st il method goes by the 

name of sympathectomy. 
e Dangers—Neither of these methods 
is wholly satisfactory. Because the drug 
techniques don’t get at the unknown 
cause, they have to be continued in- 
definitely. Many of the drugs have 
harmful side effects—such as ¢onstipa- 
tion, diarrh 1 combination of drugs 
may avoid these two extremes), inter- 
ference with sight, sterility, upsetting of 
normal nerve functions. 

Most of the drugs have such danger- 
ous possibilities that they should be 
used only if the patient is hospitalized. 
There is as yet no drug that confines its 
attention to the mechanism regulating 
blood pressure, has no bad side effects, 
and remains effective for a long time on 
a given dose 

The surgical method involves the 
dangers common to all operations, and 
it’s not a simple one by any means. 
Besides, there’s no way of predicting 
which cases it will benefit. Sympathec- 
tomies are now performed less fre- 
quently—in fact, they are coming to be 
regarded as a last resort. 
¢ Diets-fThat leaves for more general 
use the less spectacular treatments such 
as special diets. One of these is based 
on the association of high quantities of 
cholesterol, a body alcohol, with hyper- 
tension. Low cholesterol diets, which 
cut out eggs among other things, have 
been effective for some hypertensive 
patients. 

Low sodium diets are also prescribed 
because high salt content and the ac- 
companying high water content in the 
kidneys are frequently associated with 
the disease. [ 
e Rabbits, Too—The search for causes 
of hypertension has led to the use of 
animals, and the production of expeti- 
mental hypertension in such animals 
as rats, rabbits, and dogs. Working 
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STORM WINDOWS and DOORS 
of aluminum 





How a wise choice of storm windows 
raises the value of your house 


If you've ever sold a house, you know that one of 
the subjects frequently brought up in the trafisac- 
tion is storm windows and doors. People are 
always more interested in buying when they hear 
that modern, easy-to-handle storm enclosures are 
included . . . particularly if they are made by 
Eagle-Picher. 


For Eagle-Picher designs combination storm win- 
dows and doors with features that have earned 
them outstanding fame and praise among home 
owners. Typical of these products are our Triple- 
Slide Storm Windows, with easy gliding metal 
tracks which never allow sticking or jamming. 


Actually, Eagle-Picher produces two complete lines, 
“ORANGE” and “EAGLE,” each of which provides 
an outstanding enclosure for every opening— 
regular windows, casement windows, picture win- 
dows, doors, and jalousie doors. 


All in all, the fine appearance, great convenience, 
and famous reputation of Eagle-Picher aluminum 
windows and doors can be important factors in 
increasing the present enjoyment of your home 
and later in raising its value to a prospective 
buyer. If you are interested in further details on 
them, or any of the other Eagle-Picher products 
listed below, we will welcome your letter. 


| EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 ® The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 






A good name on any product e Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 

processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 

agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 

in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 

Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium ¢ The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium ¢ Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 














Whether it’s 


ARTERY PUMPING 
or 
DRUM FILLING 


Two of many control problems 


solved by TOLEDOmation 


Precise control of the pre-selected percentage of pickle 
solution pumped into hams in the curing process is auto- 
matically maintained by Toledo Electronic Artery Pump- 
ing Scales. There is no chance for human error as the 
complete operating cycle is automatic. 

In drum filling, TOLEDOmation also controls the com- 
plete cycle, compensates for the tare weight of the drum; 
causes the filling tube to rise with the liquid, but always 
beneath the surface to prevent froth; and cuts off the flow 
of liquid precisely and automatically. 

Whet is your problem? The custom-products staff at 
Toledo, and at Toledo offices throughout the country, is 
available to study your particular needs in testing, classi- 
fying, batching, counting, balaneing, and force-measuring. 
Check with our office nearest you or write Custom Indus- 
trial Products, Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. A new 
booklet describing recent applications of TOLEDOma- 


tion will be available soon. TO LE DO’ 


Write for a copy. 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 















from the idea that there is a relation- 
ship between some kidney disorders 
and some hypertension, doctors have 
produced hypertension in animals by 
such means as wrapping their kidneys 
in silk cloth 

However, there’s one gap in these 
experiments. The nervous and psycho- 
logical factors deemed important in 
hypertension can’t be produced in the 
animals. 
e Prevention—With the causes of 
heart disease still largely hidden, doc- 
tors have one big handicap. They can 
tell a patient, after he gets it, some of 
the things that will make life easier for 
him—but they don’t know what to tell 
him to avoid in order to prevent much 
of it. 



























RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Federal research and development ac- 
tivities during fiscal 1955 will cost an 
estimated $2-billion, according to a re- 
port issued last week by the National 
Science Foundation. The 1955 esti- 
mate compares with some $2}-billion 
to be spent in fiscal 1954. 










The aurora borealis, or northern lights, 
will be studied in an intensive four- 
year project recently announced by 
Basic Research Corp., of Washington, 
D. C. The mysterious northern lights 
have been getting more attention be- 
cause of their disturbing effects on 
communication—particularly in polar 
regions, now the site of strategic air 
bases and many commercial air routes 
to Asia and Europe. 

* 
Clear pictures of cancer and other dis- 
eases of the body’s internal organs and 
tissues may be possible for the first 










time with a new ultrasonic photograph- | 
ing device announced by the Veterans 

Administration. The new device, ; 
christened ‘‘Somascope,” was invented 
by Dr. Douglass H. Howry of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s Medical School. , 


It uses sound waves in picturing the in- 
ternal growths of a patient supported ‘ 
in a tub of water. 


* ] 
Rain and hail erosion of high-speed 
aircraft surfaces is being studied by 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. ' 
; : 
Peacetime applications of electronic 
and nuclear science will be studied in 
a new $3-million laboratory to be built 


at Massachusetts [nstitute of Tech- 
nology. MIT will make available an- 
other $3-million for support of the 
laboratory’s new work. The building 
will be called the Karl Taylor Compton 
Laboratories .for Nuclear Science and 
Electronics, in honor of MIT’s late 
board chairman. 
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Should an hour 


ERTAINLY MOST BUSINESSMEN 

could use more time. There’s never 
quite enough. That’s why so often only 
the matters on top of the desk, right in the 
center—marked “urgent” —get attention, 
get done. 
Unfortunately, you can’t always tell in 
advance which matters are urgent and 
which aren’t. Take the matter of the safe 
in which you keep your accounts receivable 
and other records. 
Many a businessman who didn’t think it 
urgent at the time to find out if his safe 


FREE! TELLS YOUR RISK! 


The FIRE “DANGERater” dials in 30 seconds 
the answer which may save your business 
from ruin. Easy to use. Accurate. Authen- 
tic. Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail coupon for your 
free “DANGERater,” now. No obligation. 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. , IT’S SAFE 


%* Mosler Safe ““” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 





have more than 60 minutes in it? 


was really safe has had quite a different 
view of the matter after an unexpected 
fire. And here’s why. 

Most old safes—and most of those that 
don’t bear the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. label—just incinerate records once 
temperatures get above 350° F. What’s 
more, a fireproof building simply walls-in 
an office fire, makes it hotter. And while 
fire insurance helps, there’s a clause which 
says, ““proof-of-loss must be rendered within 
60 days”—virtually impossible with rec- 
ords in ashes. 


Don’t risk it. Remember—43 out of 100 
firms that lose their records in a fire never 
reopen. 

Take the time to check your safe, today. 
Get a free Mosler FIRE “DANGERat¢er” 
to determine your exact risk. Then get the 
protection it calls for. But trust nothing but 
the best. Mosler is recognized as the leader 
in protection, styling, value. Check classi- 
fied telephone directory for the Mosler 
dealer in your city. See his complete line of 
Mosler Record Safes. Or mail the coupon 
for free ““DANGERater,”’ now! 
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The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t BW-10 
32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me (check one or both): 
O Free Mosler FIRE “DANGERater.” 
O Catalog, showing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 
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Drought scenes like the mud- 
caked bettom of the Greensboro 
reservoir (right) are sending city 
planners far afield in search of 
water. Diminishing supplies 
threaten the very existence of 
many communities. 


For many cities, an adequate water 
supply is a year-in, year-out problem. 
In some cases, a shortage is created be- 
cause pipes become too small to supply 
a growing population or an influx of 
industry. 

And almost every community has had 
dry seasons, when lawn sprinkling bans 
and other rationing were necessary to 
keep reserves above the danger mark. 

These problems look small, though, 
to many places where the situation is 
rapidly approaching a crisis. In Greens- 
boro, N. C., and a handful of other un- 
fortunate cities, a complete lack of 
water in the area is threatening their 
very existence. 

Last week, when Lake Brandt, 
Greensboro’s main source of supply, 
went dry and an emergency pipeline 
was laid to get water from nearby 
streams, the city’s 200,000 citizens were 
placed under martial law. The Na- 
tional Guard was ordered to check 
water meters daily, and cut off supplies 
to families that exceeded the mayor’s 
limit of 15 gal. per person per day. A 
$1-million bond issue was passed for a 
new dam, but that can’t help the city 
this year. 
¢ Plans Afoot—But even though these 
drought-baked cities throw up more 
dams across nearby rivers, the water 
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table is still retreating; and as it retreats, 
these projects become almost _pro- 
hibitively expensive in some areas. 
California is considering rerouting rivers 
from as far north as British Columbia. 
In Ohio, towns along the Mahoning 
River have grown so fast that they have 
absorbed all the stream water for miles 
around. A proposed project to pipe Lake 
Erie water inland to headquarters of 
rivers during dry months seemed like 
the answer for Mahoning cities, but a 
treaty with Canada prohibits it. 
¢ Denver's Plight—-In Denver, the 
problem is really ominous. Continuing 
summer droughts, light winter snow- 
packs, and an enormous increase both 
in population and in industry have 
water conservationists on the ropes. In 
1949, there were 200,000 acre-feet of 
stored water (one acre-foot equals 326,- 
000 gal.). This dropped to 173,000 
acre-feet last year, and is now down to 
96,000—less than a_ year’s reserve. 
Downtown Denver is safe for perhaps 
five years, but for the suburbs, where 
most of the 580,000 population is con- 
centrated, the hour is near. With no 
assurance of water for new residents, 
builders’ plans for 20,000 new homes 
in surrounding suburbs will have to stay 
on blueprints. 

An anxious gathering of drillers, 





Receding Waters Leave Citie 


builders, and officials of neighboring 
counties recently heard Thad Mc- 
Laughlin, U.S. Geological Survey 
ofhcer, describe their plight: “Ground 
water in the Denver basin has under- 
gone the most serious decline in the 
U.S. .. . in fact, if it continues long 
there is a distinct possibility that the 
whole city will begin to settle.” 
McLaughlin hastily explained that 
this would be a slow process, and that 
no one was in immediate danger. The 
city sits on an upturned cone basin. 
When the water recedes below .it, the 
earth in the cone dries up and slowly 
sinks. The two sandstone strata that 
carry water underground from the 
mountains are so tight that they re- 
plenish very slowly, if at all. Recently 
an artesian well south of Denver had to 
go down 2,100 ft. to tap a sufficient 
flow. “Our basin supply is exhausted. 
There just isn’t any more,” McLaughlin 
said. 
¢ Three Solutions—That’s why Denver 
has to go far afield for its water. Its 
main supply has always come from a 
4,000 sq. mi. watershed east of the Con- 
tinental Divide, feeding into the South 
Platte River with three artificial storage 
lakes up in the mountains. With this 
supply being rapidly consumed by a 
growing population, water authorities 
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are considering three plans to get new 
supplies. 

The first plan calls for buying up— 
at high prices—some of the lush, irri- 
gated farms in the state and turning 
them back to prairie, and shunting the 
water into the city system. 

The second is a proposed $500- 
million, 23-mi. tunnel that would bring 
500,000 acre-feet of water a year into 
the South Platte drainage from western 
slope rivers. 

The third is a more modest pro- 
posal to bring mountain stream water 
at a 177,000 acre-feet per year rate into 
Denver, strictly for domestic use. 
¢ Legal Hassle—Any attempt to divert 
Colorado waters to Denver's use will 
undoubtedly spark a legal hassle with 
California. California developed the 
Colorado River 50 years ago for its 
own use, and is tenaciously holding on 
to its share of it. When the Hoover 
Dam was built, the water was divided 
equally between upper and lower basin 
states. Californians contend that if Col- 
orado—specifically Denver—starts mov- 
ing water sources around in the upper 
basin, it will affect the lower basin 
supply, which California taps. 

This Colorado water keeps Los 
Angeles County and most of Lower 
California pretty well set for immediate 
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ing cotton textile mills which have recently switched to Bemis 
paper covers te te ee ee rolls. 


Since the conversion to p covers, three employees in the 
shipping room do the job that formerly required nine. 

Only about 15 rercatiin floor space is needed for the 
packing operation. : 

One million yards of unin ts stored in the space that 
would hold only 300,000 yards when the rolls were packed in 
corrugated containers. 


‘These important labor- and space-saving factors also caused 
_ wpholstery and carpet manufacturers to adopt similar Bemis 
ee 
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Fountain-base automatically fills pen every time pen is returned 
to socket. Pen writes full page or more at each filling. 
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Fountain-base “ink-locked” 
against accidental spillage. 
Only the pen unlocks 
the ink. 


Fountain-base holds 
40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won't leak. 
Won't flood. Easy to clean 
as a saucer. 
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water needs. But these regions are look- 
ing ahead to an eventual population of 
18-million (there are now only 10.5- 
million in the entire state). That’s why 
the state is brooding over an elaborate, 

3.3-billion, 900-mi. proposed water 
ladder. 

Here’s how it’s supposed to work: 
For the present, Colorado River water 
will be used; then Feather River (north 
of Sacramento) and Klamath River (on 
the Oregon border) will be tapped; and 
finally, water from the Columbia River 
and the Fraser River in British Colum- 
bia will be brought down. The northem 
water would be diverted into the Sacra- 
mento River, then into the San Joaquin 
River southward through the Tehachapi 
Mountains north of Los Angeles, where 
aqueducts would tie it into the Los 
Angeles and San Diego water systems. 
Engineers estimate that it would take 
10 years of extensive studies to plot the 
water ladder, and 20 years to build it. 

Cynics claim that while all this is 

going on, someone might come up with 
an economical way to convert sea water 
—and the project would become a white 
elephant. 
e Ohio Answers—Skeptics also jeer at a 
proposed $6-million water ladder for 
northern Ohio, on the grounds that it 
costs too much and that too few will 
benefit. The plan proposes to pipe Lake 
Erie water 30 mi. inland to the head- 
quarters of the Cuyahoga and Chagrin 
Rivers brated of Cleveland), then 
let it run back through suburban areas 
and industri : sites. 

Planners say, however, that the ladder 
idea is rine The flow of water in the 
Cuyahoga and Chagrin dwindles to a 
trickle in summer. The pipeline would 
guarantee an adequate supply in the dry 
months and dilute pollution. Northern 
Ohio suburban areas around Cleveland 
have had water headaches for years. 

The Mahoning Valley area around 
Youngstown had hoped to cash in on 
the Lake Erie diversion. But putting 
Lake Erie water into another watershed 
(Mahoning River water ends up in the 
Gulf of Mexico) would violate a U.S. 
Canadian agreement, specifying that 
water pumped from Lake Erie must be 
returned to it. The Mahoning Valley 
Sanitary District reported last month 
that the Meander Reservoir had only 
234 days water supply left. The present 
supply is 1.6-billion gal. below normal. 
e Fellow Sufferers—Other communities 
in the country were echoing the 
Mahoning plight. Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Midwest City (a suburb of Oklahoma 
City) issued building bans because they 
are afraid new residents will be without 
water. 

Cities along the Delaware River and 
in parts of I lorida, South Carolina, and 
Georgia are worried because dropping 
water tables bring the flow of salt water 
inland, spoiling fresh supply. 
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HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT CUTS COSTS BY INCREASING EFFICIENCY. 
A workbench without drawers or shelves is like a suit without pockets. Where do your 
people put the tools, gages, fasteners they need? On the top? Then they can’t use the bench 
In the toolroom? Then they waste all day walking back and forth. A HALLOWELL cabinet 
bench or unit bench keeps tools handy yet out of the way—saves workers’ time—cuts your 
production costs. That same efficiency is available in HALLOWELL drawers, which you can 
add to your present equipment. They come in many sizes, with or without locks, can be 
arranged in tiers or rows—and all have roller glides. HALLOWELL SHOP EQuIPMENT is sold 
everywhere. Write for the name of your distributor or for descriptive literature. STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION SP JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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@ @ @ And, you can put 


more power in the money you spend 
for power generating and distribution 
equipment when you specify Brown 
Boveri. This world-famous machin- 
ery, noted for its advanced engineer- 
ing, provides top quality and top 
performance at a surprisingly low 
initial cost. 


As added power to your investment 
dollar, you get high operating effi- 
ciencies, unusually low maintenance, 
thorough dependability and long life. 


All these considerations are behind 
the trend by 
utilities, indus- 
trials and coop- 
eratives toward 
Brown Boveri 
equipment. 
The economies 
and advan- 
tages they see 
in it can be 
yours, too! Get 
the facts, 
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Industrial Uses 
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ee late 
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19 Rector St,,New York 6, N.Y: 
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THE BIG MUDDY MISSOURI: 


It's Changing 


A little less than a century ago, a 
New York journalist had only one thing 
to say about the mighty Missouri River: 

“It’s a little too thick to swim in, but 
not quite thick enough to walk on.’ 

Today, with a $333.6-million river im- 
provement project nearing completion 
and a new high in river tonnage—esti- 
mated at 250,000 tons when the navi- 
gation season ends this month—the 
Missouri is once again becoming an 
important inland waterway. Where 
once the river was intractable and al- 
most unnavigable, now, a new era of 
trafhc is opening. For the first time 
the Missouri is navigable. “I never 
expected to see it,” said one St.. Louis 
riverman. “But, they’ve done it. This 
is a good river.” 


¢ Key—What all this will mean to the 
region’s transportation habits isn’t yet 
quite clear. But one thing is certain: 
Navigation improvement on the Mis- 
souri is a key to increased river traffic 
and the development of new industry 
along its banks. In five years, say Army 
Engineers, the Missouri will be hauling 
more than 1-million tons annually; 
eventually tonnage will hit 5-million 
tons annually below Sioux City. 
Enthusiasts think this kind of prom- 
ise justifies almost any expense. They 
support their case by citing the burgeon- 
ing industry on the banks of the upper 
Mississippi—a result of navigation im- 
provement and increased tonnage, 
which last year topped 11-million tons. 
¢ Hazardous Missouri—The revival of 
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the Missouri as a link in the coun- 
try’s transportation chain has been 
achieved only after long and inconstant 
battles against the river’s natural stub- 
bornness. In the early days, the natural 
hazards of navigation were common- 
place. The weight and current of the 
stream—moving sideways across the 
river floor and writhing like a wounded 
snake—washed away the yielding allu- 
vial banks at an alarming rate. The 
story is told of a river pilot of the 
1860s who moored his boat to a cotton- 
wood tree, 100 ft. from the water’s 
edge above Fort Rice. Half an hour 
later, the Missouri had washed away 
the intervening land and the cotton- 
wood. 

At one time the Missouri was laced 
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from shore to shore with waterlpgged 
trees and driftwood, pointed down- 
stream by the current like an army of 
lances. Riverboats had to saw their 
way upstream, and more often than 
not were impaled on a snag before they 
were halfway to St. Louis. Three out 
of every seven boats that tried to navi- 
gate the Missouri sooner or later were 
sunk. 
¢ Going Aground—Navigation was also 
encumbered by sandbars. Where the 
channel frayed out at shallow crossings 
and reaches, passage was almost impos- 
sible. It was not unusual at such times 
to see half a dozen steamers aground 
on the mud within a short distance of 
one another. 

Added to this was the radical shift 


LIGHT on 


EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you need it! 
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Standard LITEWATE 
Sectional Roller Conveyor 


e Ideal for loading and unloading, 
“spot’’ conveying jobs. Keep LITE- 
WATE conveyors handy in your shipping 
room—carry a section on your trucks 

Handles commodities up to 80 Ibs— 
moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow bot- 
tom, narrow, cleated and irregular pack- 
ages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Operates at grades as little as 
Y% in. to % in. per ft. Available in 10 ft 
and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 
45° curves; with interchangeable spacing 
of rollers—from 1% in. to 12 in. centers 
Write Dept. BW-104 for Bulletin 63-B 


Save Time Loading... 
Unloading with the 


X-T-E-N-D-0-V-E-Y-0-R 


Pe a 


eA compact, mobile, easily moved 
power-belt conveyor unit. Extends to 
46 ft. and retracts to 9 ft. 10 in. 

Reaches into cars, trucks, trailers. Han- 
dles commodities weighing up to 150 lbs. 
Available in two models—1 way stretch 
and 2 way stretch—and 4 sizes. Write 
Dept.BW-104 for Extendoveyor Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin 63-B describing 
Standard’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-104, 
omer 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Pav! 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








The difference between a full game bag 
at sundown or an empty one is gener- 
ally a keen nosed pointer that can “nail 
down” those wily cock birds. The 
success of many manufacturer's products 
has often depended upon the gear grind- 
ing specialists at Vinco. Ground gears 
up to 24” diameter and from 180 to 1 
pitch, can be supplied. Gears from 80 
pitch up to 12 pitch and in diameters 
up to 814” are ground with amazing 
speed and accuracy on special machines 
designed, made and used by Vinco. 
Whether you need gears having very 
close tolerances or gears with liberal 
tolerances, call Vinco ... You will learn 
why a Vinco specialist is your best bet. 


VINCO CORP. 
9121 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 
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Use your air space from 
floor to ceiling to stack 
materials on E.M.I. racks. 
They save valuable floor 
space, protect workers and 
stock, and speed up 
materials handling. 
Low-level stock is 

never tied up. 

Stationary or portable 
racks fabricated of 

strong, square tubular 
steel are available to 
stack most materials. 
Sections can be adjusted 
to fit any space or unit 
load. E.M.I. engineers 

will design special racks 
for your materials. 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


IPMENT 
EQUIEME! ) 
21540 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 

@ Pallet Racks @ Portable Stock 


Racks @ CoilRacks © Special 
Racks for All Applications 








in the river’s level—as much as 35 ft. 
between low water and high water. 
During the great flood of 1844, a river 
captain ran his ship up a St. Louis 
sidestreet, loaded cargo through the 
second-story window of a warehouse, 
and steamed off. In dry years, it was 
said, a determined traveler could wade 
the length of the river from the moun- 
tains to St. Joe 

e Stubbornness—The Missouri’s natural 
perverseness, coupled with ice, eddies, 
and violent winds, made the river es- 
sentially unnavigable. The strange thing 
was that it was navigated at all. Yet 
the region’s need of the Missouri out- 
weighed all the hazards and deficiencies 
of river travel. The Missouri was the 
only highway in a growing inland em- 
pire. And along the Missouri, as one 
historian wrote, the wheels of commerce 
were almost literally paddle-wheels. 

Traffic on the river kept pace with 

the country’s westward expansion. Dur- 
ing the flush decades before the Civil 
War, Missouri riverboats were described 
as being black with passengers. West- 
ward and cross-prairie trade stimulated 
use of this inland water route, which 
permitted goods to be brought upriver 
at little expense, then carried overland 
from any one of several jumping-off 
points. 
e Madding Crowds—How many immi- 
grants took the Missouri upstream from 
St. Louis is lost in the casualness of old 
records. But in 1859—the year of the 
Pike’s Peak gold rush—it was estimated 
that 100,000 gold hunters crowded the 
banks of the Missouri ready to stait 
out as soon as the country was opened. 
Competition for steamboat passage was 
so great that crowds, gathered on the 
St. Louis levee, would charge toward 
a boat as it nosed into the bank, and 
scuttle up the gangplank, a confusion 
of carpetsacks and torn clothing. As 
many as 20 boats could be seen at St. 
Joseph landings in a single day. 

Then with the discovery of gold in 
Montana after the early Civil War 
years, there opened the most flamboy- 
ant chapter in the Missouri's history. 
There were only two routes to Mon- 
tana—the dangerous, Sioux-infested 
overland route, and the comparatively 
safe but harried river route. Gold hunt- 
ers once again took to the Missouri. 
But since only small boats could navi- 
gate the upper river, demand for trans- 
portation soon outpaced facilities. Pas- 
sage to Fort Benton, Mont., averaged 
$300; freight costs started at $150 a 
ton. Ship captains found that trans- 
portation profits could pay for new 
boats in a single run up the river. One 
boat, valued at $15,000, made a profit 
of $80,000 in a trip to Benton. 
¢ Out of Step—But the lush years were 
already slipping away. As each upward- 
reaching railroad crossed the Missouri, 
it short-circuited river trafic. The 
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Competitive edge 


The company with a good system operates 
efficiently with least waste and has a real 
edge over competition. One of our customers 
handled bigger volume with the same staff, 
comfortably, using a specially designed system 
based on Moore Register forms. The Moore 
man helped engineer the improvements and 
had the advantage of wide Moore facilities 
and range of forms. Perhaps the Moore man 


can help you? 
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BUSINESS FORMS 
INC 


Look up the Moore man in the Classified or write us at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex, oF Emeryville, Calif 
Over 300 offices and factories across U S$ and Canada 
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WHAT IS CREATIVE PACKAGING? 


Centuries went by before it was discovered that a package could be made 
to help sell wares as well as to transport or store them. This was the begin- 
ning of creative packaging. 

The fundamental idea of creative packaging today is that products 
must appear in packages that call attention to themselves, describe their 
contents, and promise value, quality and convenience. 

Beyond protecting products and making them attractive and handy to 
carry, a creatively designed package also makes the product easier to use. 

Creative packaging, as practiced at Continental, is both an art and a 
science. The art comes in designing a package that will arouse a buying 
urge. The science comes in relating the structure of the package to the 
product itself, making a sound choice of packaging materials, and adapting 
their characteristics to the requirements of high-speed filling, closing and 
handling operations. 

Continental people have the experience, the imagination and the physi- 
cal facilities it takes to make creative packaging most effective. Working 
with many types of packaging materials, our artists and scientists can keep 
time-proved products from losing their favor as well as get new products 
off to a successful start. 








SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continental Can with its 
78 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices 











{ CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY — 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 






FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PALS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTTLES DECOWARE 








Surface defects disappear when oxygen and acetylene team up to provide a 


Smooth, flawless skin... for steel 


YOu KNOW the steel in your automobile and refrigerator 
is smooth and perfect. 


BUT DID YOU KNOW that to get these smooth, flawless 
surfaces the steel had to be ‘conditioned’? This means 
removing the rough scale and surface defects that form 
on the steel ingots as the molten metal cools. 

To remove these defects by hand methods required 
further cooling of the steel. This was a costly and time- 


consuming process—a bottleneck to steel production. 


THROUGH BLAZING HEAT — Today, as steel travels 
through the mill, it passes through the 6,000-degree 
heat of oxy-acetylene flames. Then, while still moving 
at speeds up to 160-feet per minute, streams of pure 
oxygen are directed against its blazing hot surfaces. 


The scaly, scarred surfaces are instantly burned away. 


The slab emerges clean—ready to be rolled into flaw- 
less sheets for your car, refrigerator, and many other 


useful products that serve you. 


ANOTHER JOB OF UCC — Producing oxygen and 
acetylene for this and many other uses is one of the 
important jobs of the people of Union Carbide. It is 
one more way in which they transform the elements of 
nature for the benefit of all. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYs, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet K. 


_ : é ‘ | | 
Unron Carpive 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET lijqg NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


= ——. UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


LINDE Oxygen 
Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze UNION Carbide 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals HAYNES STELLITE Alloys PYROFAX Gas 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


LINDE Silicones Dynel Textile Fibers 


NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Union Pacific, North Pacific, Great 
Northern, and other railroads began 
to lace across the country, challenging 
Missouri river trafic as they came. 
High rates, casual and uncertain service 
—no service at all in winter—all began 
to take their toll of river traffic. In 
addition, the general north-south or- 
ientation of the Missouri was out of 
step with the east-west flow of com- 
merce across the country. Suddenly, 
river trafic stopped, and attempts to 
revive it were fruitless. 

Improvement of the Missouri didn’t 
start until the steamboat was almost a 
thing of the past. Government proj- 
ects in 1877 and again in 1884—with 
the creation of the Missouri River 
Commission and $9-million in improve- 
ment funds—couldn’t stop the course 
of events. The Missouri flowed empty 
to the sea. Said a historian of the 
era: “Missouri River navigation was 
dead beyond the hope of resurrection.” 

In 1912, Congress authorized a chan- 
nel-deepening project. The work grew 
in scope until, in 1945, approval was 
given for a 9-ft.-deep, 300-ft.-wide chan- 
nel all the way to Sioux City, 762 mi. 
above the river's mouth. 
¢ Tough Going—But the road to im- 
provement was paved with opposition 
to capital investment in the river and 
the constant expense of maintenance— 
especially from railroads and their sup- 
porters. One railroad backer said that 
the money spent during three decades 
on channel improvement would have 
paid for construction of all four railroad 
lines between Kansas City and St. Louis. 

River supporters, on the other hand, 
say that incidental benefits of improv- 
ing the river could alone save the re- 
gion millions yearly. This is the way 
they figure it: To improve a river chan- 
nel, you have to hold the river in place. 
This means nailing down a Missouri 
that in the past has gobbled up farm- 
land, chewed away at bridge approaches, 
and threatened towns and cities along 
its banks. 
¢ What It Costs—The entire Missouri 
provement project is estimated by 
Army Engineers at $333.6-million, an- 
nual maintenance at $5.5-million. But 
benefits of stabilizing the Missouri’s 
banks, says the Army, would be well 
over $166-million. The more extreme 
river enthusiasts consider that benefits 
would eventually equal the costs of 
improvement, and therefore navigation 
revenue would be all gravy. 
¢ Changing Nature—While the debate 
continues, conquest of the Missouri is 
rapidly going g weal Curves along 
its stream are being smoothed out, pile 
dikes projecting into the stream are 
forcing the river to deposit a protective 
wall of silt along the banks, and up- 
stream dams—Fort Randall, Fort Peck, 
and Garrison—hold the river in constant 
flow during the navigation season. So 
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When you locate in Pennsylvania, you 
find yourself in Nature’s own vacation- 
land. Because life is better people do 
better in Pennsylvania. But the State has 
more than scenic beauty. It has the larg- 
est rural population and more small com- 
munities—whose citizens are of native 
American stock—than any other state in 
the union . . . and a deeply-rooted tradi- 
tion of religious and racial tolerance. All 
favor growth, progress, and profits. As 
you plan for the future of your Company, 
consider Pennsylvania . . . where business 
is good . . . and life is better! 
















PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 


qe PR mmay 


BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


UNEQUALED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Write in confidence for further information . . . 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (C-7), HARRISBURG, PA. 

















The Perfect Gift for 
“The Man at the Top” 
FROZEN OZARK QUAIL 


If you're looking for the different gift 
for the man who has everything, here 
it is! A dozen young and tender Ozark 
quail, oven dressed and frozen. Give 
him these and you give him a gour- 
met meal he'll never forget. 


We'll deliver one dozen of these birds 
to any spot in the U. S. A. for just 
$28.00. We'll time their arrival to suit 
you. Every year we get hundreds of 
letters from givers of quail who tell 
us it's the most successful gift they've 
ever found—so why not give your 
“big” customers this really royal gift? 
Expressed in Dry Ice 
Send us your gift list now. 
Price: $28.00 per dozen. Terms: 
Cash with order. Note: Mini- 
mum order of 1 dozen per 
addressee. 


LOWRANCE QUAIL FARM 
1730 BW ss Picher Joplin, Mo. 
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NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
POWER AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM « PHILADELPHIA 





DECEMBER 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 1954 





Concentrated under one roof for your 
benefit, you will find: 


New ideas for reducing costs, increas- 
ing efficiency, improving product de- 
sign. 


New approaches to the solution of 
problems dealing with power genera- 
tion, distribution and use. 


Plan now to attend. Bring your asso- 
ciates. Meet the technical personnel of 
nearly 300 leading manufacturers of 
power and allied equipment. See con- 
vincing demonstrations first-hand. 


DON’T MISS 
THIS EVENT! 


Write early for hotel reservations and 





advance registrat 


Under the auspices of the ASME 





Management: INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO. 


480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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far, $210-million has been spent on the 
project, including work within sight 
‘of completion on the stretch from the 
river mouth to Kansas City. From 
Kansas City to Omaha work is three- 
quarters completed; from Omaha to 
Sioux City one-third. 

Everywhere you look you see basic 
changes in the Missouri. One thing 
river dwellers notice is the reduction 
of downstream silt. The river, long 
storied as the Big Muddy, at one time 
poured down past Omaha 150-million 
tons of silt annually. The story is told 
of the steamboat passenger who was 
handed a basin of Missouri water and 
motioned to the waiter, “Here, bring 
me clean water. Someone has been 
washing in this.” 

Today, upstream dams have reduced 
the flow of silt by a third. An old river 
fisherman said recently that for the 
first time he could see his oar blades 
under the surface of the water. 
¢ Changing Business—With the aid of 
such pioneer projects as the Federal 
Barge Lines—once government-owned 
and tax subsidized—hauling operations 
on the river have taken a new turn. 
Federal Barge established the fact that 
cargo was available in the area for river 
transportation. It also opened the eves 
ot businessmen to the economies of 
water transportation. One company, 
Behlen Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Neb., 
recently barged in shipments of steel 
from France via the Atlantic, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Missouri, and found 
shipping costs and duty came to less 
than the total charges for a comparable 
rail shipment from Pittsburgh. Another 
company, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
of Omalia, saved $3,000 in freight 
charges on 1-million Ib. of sugar barged 
from downstream ports. 

There are now two common carriers 
on the river—Federal Waterways Corp. 
and Sioux City & New Orleans Barge 
Lines—and seven contract carriers. 

e Sign-Reading—Businessmen in the 
Omaha area figure that the signs are 
plain. “When the time is right and 
the river is right,” says Henry McCamp- 
bell, member of the Omaha Dock 
Board, “we'll have private operation.” 

Increasingly, the time and the river 
are beginning to look right. This year 
operations, formerly limited pretty 
much to Kansas City, were extended 
the full navigable reach of the river to 
Omaha. 

These are the signs that businessmen 
are watching: 

e Increased tonnage carried on the 
river—nearly 250,000 tons this year as 
compared with last year’s 152,235 tons. 

e Increased river traffic. One day 
last summer, five barges were piled up 
at the Omaha Municipal Dock, jockey- 
ing for mooring space. It’s been a long 
time since barges had to maneuver into 
the dock for landing space. 

























































e Increasing interest in extending 
service to perishable goods, such as 
bananas hauled upstream from New 
Orleans and meat downstream from 
Kansas City and Omaha. Sioux City & 
New Orleans has called for bids on re- 
frigerator barges, a move that should 
add perishables to the cargo list that 
new comprises steel, tin plate, coffee, 
molasses, and grain. 

Another thing that has changed the 
Missouri’s commercial operations is the 
kind of money being invested. Last 
year, St. Louis Shipbuilding Corp. paid 
$9-million for Federal Barge Lines, and 
announced a five-year modernization 
plan estimated at $10-million. Another 
operator, Texas Barge Lines headed by 
David Parker of Houston, bought Sioux 
City & New Orleans Barge Lines, and 
plans to invest $4-million dollars in 
new equipment. Parker’s two tugboats 
($350,000 each) and string of 30 barges 
($70,000 each), on hand or on order, 
typifies the new trend toward heavy 
equipment investment. 

Though this is a lot of money, com- 
pared with the steamboat era when 
boats used to cost about $100 a ton, 
it’s buying a better boat. The use of 
modern equipment, such as radar and 
air conditioning, gives new river boats 
a distinct advantage. 
¢e Rough Spots—As a brand new ac- 
tivity, Missouri River traffic has its 
pinches, too. Although Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Supreme 
Court have declared for joint rates in 
principle, railroads are not tripping over 
one another to put them into effect. 
Another thing: Terminal construction 
on the Missouri has not kept pace with 
the revival of river traffic. Towboat 
companies, already committed to heavy 
capital investment and low rates for 
bulk commodities, are feeling the 
squeeze of delay and expense, occa- 
sioned by inadequate terminal and un- 
loading facilities. Unless there are 
efficient unloading facilities, say carrier 
spokesmen, the savings of river trans- 
portation will be lost. 
¢ Bright Horizon—But rivermen also 
feel that these deficiencies will remedy 
themselves in time. There are already 
signs that they will. 

e Kansas City has just approved 
a $118,000 improvement plan for its 
municipal port, while Midwest Ter- 
minal Warehouse, which operates the 
port, is spending $100,000 for new 
loading facilities. 

¢ Omaha recently hired a consult- 
ing engineer to survey needed port im- 
provements. 

¢ St. Joseph is studying construc- 
tion of a loading dock. 

e Next month, the Misissippi Val- 
ley Assn. will sponsor a port facilities 
seminar at Omaha to which representa- 
tives of all river communities have been 
invited. 
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This is Philadelphia 


haha . 
r 


% # 
ee a a ne re | 


Tes the city of the Main Line, of the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, of the Devon Horse Show . . . and it’s the city of 
rapidly expanding, highly diversified industry. 

Unexcelled transportation facilities are part of the reason 
why Philadelphia keeps growing and growing. This city is a 
great railroad center (headquarters of the nation’s largest 
railroad), a great seaport (America’s second largest), a 
great airport (newest of the major metropolitan airports) 
and it is the hub of a vast, all-directions highway system. 


Name any ten manufactured products—and Greater Phila- 
delphia’s 8500 factories produce nine of them. The people 
who work in Philadelphia’s highly diversified industries 
have one thing in common. They are home-owning, home- 
loving family folks. They buy carefully, wisely. Once con- 
vinced of the worth of your product, they remain steadfastly 
loyal to it. 

These are the people who read The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin—the newspaper that reflects the character, needs 
and interests of the entire region. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s favorite newspaper — Philadel- 
phians buy it, read it, trust it and respond to its advertising. 
The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 7 


“Ty1s 18 GREATER PHILADELPHIA,” a 64-page brochure about the Greater 
Philadelphia Market—its people and ite industrial growth—is now available. 
Please use your letterhead in requesting your free copy. 









In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Sts.; New York, 
285 Madison Ave.; 620 N. Michigan Ave. Representetives: Sawyer 
Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 





PRES. E. J. HANLEY is a product 
of MIT (mechanical engineering) and 
Harvard Business School. He is chief 
executive officer of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel, 


HANLEY (far right) and Executive 
Vice-Pres. King watch the crew op- 
erate a new mill. King is an idea man 
on new techniques, new products. 
He represents Allegheny Ludlum in 
its joint ventures in the miracle 
metals, 


Allegheny Ludlum 


In the Brackenridge (Pa.) plant of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. a 
couple of weeks ago, .a big new four- 
stand 56-in. cold rolling mill (cover) 
began turning over, and the steel in- 
dustry’s most intensive expansion in 
history came just about to a stop. From 
now on, the industry will modernize 
and replace, but it won’t add much new 
equipment of that magnitude. 

Allegheny Ludlum started its $110- 
million rebuilding and expansion pro- 
gram nine years ago. Board Chmn. 
H. G. Batcheller, now inactive, initiated 
the project; Pres. E. J. Hanley (cover 
and pictures this page) and Executive 
Vice-Pres. Clark W. King (picture 
below) carried it out. 

e Jewelry Business—Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s Brackenridge plant doesn’t have 
to take a back seat to any steel mill in 
the intricacy and efficiency of its 
equipment. It has, for example, two 


down-coilers at the end of its 56-in. hot 
sheet mill that are matched in capac- 
ity and exceeded in dimensions by only 
three others in the world—all three at 
U.S. Steel’s Fairless Works. 

The surprise in this is the fact that 
A-L is in no sense a high-capacity steel 
producer. A-L is a specialty steelmaker, 
producing the tricky and expensive 
stainless, electrical, tool, and high- 
temperature steels that make up less 
than 10% of the industry’s annual out- 
put. This is the steel industry’s 
“jewelry” business. 

Allegheny Ludlum’s total annual 
capacity of 860,000 tons, in seven 
plants and two subsidiaries, is only 
39% of what U. S. Steel’s Fairless 
Works alone can turn out. It is sig- 
nificant, then, that A-L finds it profit- 
able to use expensive, high-capacity 
machinery rivaling that of the Fairless 
plant. It also proves that the “jewelry” 
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business has grown a lot, and promises 
to grow more. 

¢ Big Swings—Compared with the car- 
bon steel business, the specialty steel 
market is volatile, habitually first to feel 
the downturns in the economy. Yet it 
has become large enough for a producer 
like Allegheny Ludlum to go $30-mil- 
lion into debt and to undertake paying 
half the improvement costs out of re- 
tained earnings. 

Hanley and King aren’t cast down by 
the circumstance that their big modern- 
ization program reaches completion a 
year and a half after the postwar spe- 
cialty steel boom ended. They can see 
more demand ahead—and meanwhile 
A-L has newer machinery than the mills 
that modernized earlier. 


I. Tough Steels 


In the specialty steel business, you 


Setting on New Metals 


need that kind of equipment. The steel 
to be shaped is far harder and tougher 
than conventional carbon grades. It 
commands prices—and is put to uses— 
that demand the finest quality. 

The specialty steels also require far 
more man-hours per ton than even the 
higher-grade carbon steels. ‘That’s one 
reason why Allegheny Ludlum is happy 
about its expensive equipment. When 
the program started in 1946, the in- 
dustry’s hourly payroll was about half 
what it is now, and this year’s settle- 
ment with the United Steelworkers 
added another 9¢ an hour. Labor- 
saving machinery thus pays for itself 
even sooner than it did in 1946. 
¢ Coils—Big highpowered equipment 
is made necessary, too, by the demand 
of customers for sheet and strip steel in 
the form of coils. ‘The new equipment 
yields steel of greater widths, thinner 
gauges, Closer tolerances than the old 
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Bring your 
business 


and tate 
INDUSTRIAL 


GEORGIA 


Georgia offers its workers a high 
standard of living conditions...with 
unlimited facilities for healthful rec- 
reation and education. New hous- 
ing projects and added hospitals 
also add an extra measure of secur- 
ity that reflects itself in steady, 
dependable production all year 
‘round. 


Industrial Memo: to ail 
expansion-minded executives 


PB Lobor 


Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 
Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
Production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited—reaches out to every community. 


> Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. Peer 


a Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


P and More... 


Abundant, soft waters—rich, natural re- 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 








Fer complete facts 
and latest figures, 
Write to: Dept 4-W 


Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y. 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce 
100 State Capitol 
Atlanta, Georgia 





PRES. E. J. HANLEY is a product 
of MIT (mechanical engineering) and 
Harvard Business School. He is chief 
executive officer of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel. 


HANLEY (far right) and Executive 
Vice-Pres. King watch the crew op- 
erate a new mill. King is an idea man 
on new techniques, new products. 
He represents Allegheny Ludlum in 
its joint ventures in the miracle 
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In the Brackenridge (Pa.) plant of 
Allegheny Ludlum _ Steel Corp. a 
couple of weeks ago, .a big new four- 
stand 56-in. cold rolling mill (cover) 
began turning over, and the steel in- 
dustry’s most intensive expansion in 
history came just about to a stop. From 
now on, the industry will modernize 
and replace, but it won’t add much new 
equipment of that magnitude. 

Allegheny Ludlum started its $110- 
million rebuilding and expansion pro- 
gram nine years ago. Board Chmn. 
H. G. Batcheller, now inactive, initiated 
the project; Pres. E. J. Hanley (cover 
and pictures this page) and Executive 
Vice-Pres. Clark W. King (picture 
below) carried it out. 

e Jewelry Business—Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s Brackenridge plant doesn’t have 
to take a back seat to any steel mill in 
the intricacy and efficiency of its 
equipment. It has, for example, two 











down-coilers at the end of its 56-in. hot 
sheet mill that are matched in capac- 
ity and exceeded in dimensions by only 
three others in the world—all three at 
U.S. Steel’s Fairless Works. 

The surprise in this is the fact that 
A-L is in no sense a high-capacity steel 
producer. A-L is a specialty steelmaker, 
producing the tricky and expensive 
stainless, electrical, tool, and _high- 


temperature steels that make up less 
than 10% of the industry’s annual out- 
industry’s 


put. This is the steel 
“jewelry” business. 
Allegheny Ludlum’s total annual 
capacity of 860,000 tons, in seven 
plants and two subsidiaries, is only 
39% of what U. S. Steel’s Fairless 
Works alone can turn out. It is sig- 
nificant, then, that A-L finds it profit- 
able to use expensive, high-capacity 
machinery rivaling that of the Fairless 
plant. It also proves that the “jewelry” 
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business has grown a lot, and promises 
to grow more. 

¢ Big Swings—Compared with the car- 
bon steel business, the specialty steel 
market is volatile, habitually first to feel 
the downturns in the economy. Yet it 
has become large enough for a producer 
like Allegheny Ludlum to go $30-mil- 
lion into debt and to undertake paying 
half the improvement costs out of re- 
tained carnings. 

Hanley and King aren’t cast down by 
the circumstance that their big modern- 
ization program reaches completion a 
year and a half after the postwar spe- 
cialty steel boom ended. They can see 
more demand ahead—and meanwhile 
A-L has newer machinery than the mills 
that modernized earlier. 


I. Tough Steels 


In the specialty steel business, you 
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need that kind of equipment. The steel 
to be shaped is far harder and tougher 
than conventional carbon grades. It 
commands prices—and is put to uses— 
that demand the finest quality. 

The specialty steels also require far 
more man-hours per ton than even the 
higher-grade carbon steels. ‘That’s one 
reason why Allegheny Ludlum is happy 
about its expensive equipment. When 
the program started in 1946, the in- 
dustry’s hourly payroll was about half 
what it is now, and this year’s settle- 
ment with the United Steelworkers 
added another 9¢ an hour. Labor- 
saving machinery thus pays for itself 
even sooner than it did in 1946. 
¢ Coils—Big highpowered equipment 
is made necessary, too, by the demand 
of customers for sheet and strip steel in 
the form of coils. The new equipment 
vields steel of greater widths, thinner 
gauges, closer tolerances than the old 
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INDUSTRIAL 


GEORGIA 


Georgia offers its workers a high 
standard of living conditions...with 
unlimited facilities for healthful rec- 
reation and education. New hous- 
ing projects and added hospitals 
also add an extra measure of secur- 
ity that reflects itself in steady, 
dependable production all year 
‘round. 


Industrial Memo: to ail 
expansion-minded executives 


P Labor 


Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 
Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
Production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited—reaches out to every community. 


> Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. 


» Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


P and More... 


Abundant, soft waters — rich, 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 
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Fer complete facts 
and latest figures, 
Write to: Dept 4-W 


Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y. 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce 
100 State Capitol 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Mosinee interleaving papers protect mirror-finish 
stainless steel. Presence of foreign materials or sur- 
face imperfections would mar the metal’s highly 
polished surface. Mosinee, through highly developed 
chemical and quality controls, produces these papers 





















Special Mosinee masking papers 
increase auto painting efficiency, 
reduce costs. These papers must 
have specific, controlled physical 
properties including high density 
and absolute freedom from pin 
holes to prevent paint penetration. 
Mosinee “know how” helped de- 
velop papers for this special 





application. 


w Sinan applications are typical of the many instances in which 
Mosinee paper experts have cooperated with industry to de- 
velop special analysis papers to perform specific jobs. If your work 


involves costly or troublesome packaging . . . protection . . . insula- 





Flame-resistant paper by Mosinee 
makes good insulation better — 
safer. In this case, Mosinee flame- 
resistant paper is produced for the 
manufacture of home insulation bats. 
This exclusive Mosinee process may 
also be used with many types of 
paper for other products and may 
suggest a solution to your problem. 


tion... lamination . . . fabricating 
. . . OF processing — a specialized 
Mosinee paper may provide the an- 
swer you've been looking for. 

For details on how to do the job 
better with papers by 
Mosinee, see your repre- 
sentative, or write — 


° 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


DEPT. B, MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


FE et 





— specialist in industrial- paper technology — 


makes fibres work for industry 





Here are paper applications 
Mosinee helped develop for three industries ~ 


Good tip: they may suggest new ideas for you! 















hand mills did. Moreover, the buyer 
saves labor. Coils can be fed auto- 
matically into stamping machines; par- 
ticularly in auto trim, they let you form 
products you couldn’t form out of 
sheets. 

The trade’s insistence on these ad- 
vantages drove Allegheny Ludlum out 
of the hand sheet mill business and into 
the wide-coil business. These wide coils 
call for powerful mills to work the 
steel, hot or cold, for the physical prop- 
erties and finish that are so important 
in specialty steels. 

While it forced A-L into heavy ex- 
penditures, this shift also helped offset 
the rise in labor costs. When you make 
sheets on a hand mill, you use small 
ingots. And the more ingots you use 
for each order, the more man-hours you 
need for meticulous surface prepara- 
tions and the more waste you lose in 
trimming each end. This holds true 
throughout the processing—from ingots 
through slabs to sheet bars and finally 
to sheets. Near the end of the process, 
each sheet is repeatedly handled man- 
ually. It takes lots of men, and they 
can’t produce many tons of sheet per 
hour. 
¢ Mechanizing—When you switch to 
coils, the economics reverse themselves 
strikingly. Coils are far too big for men 
to handle, so you must have machines. 
If you’re going to have machines, you 
might as well have big ones. Then you 
use bigger ingots, with less loss of steel 
in cropping off the ends; bigger, faster 
blooming mills to break the ingot down 
into a slab. Then you get a bigger coil, 
with less handling and less waste all 
down the line. You save man-hours; 
you get more marketable steel product 
per ingot. 

This is especially important with spe- 
cialty steels. You can buy a carbon steel 
ingot for about 3¢ a Ib.; the cheapest 
stainless ingot costs 14¢. On a hand 
mill, you crop every sheet at each end; 
a coil containing as much steel as sev- 
eral thousand sheets needs to be 
cropped only twice. 

Allegheny Ludlum has invested in 
equipment that will handle the biggest 
high-alloy ingots, the biggest coils. On 
its old hand mills, two men occasionally 
would roll a sheet worth $2,500. On its 
new 56-in. cold mill, a crew of eight 
men can roll a coil worth $20,800 in 
about the time it used to take to finish 
a single sheet—and all of it will be 
salable. 


ll. The Market 


Allegheny Ludlum’s blue-ribbon mar- 
ket is the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry, one of the more spectacular 
growth industries in the country. A-L 
produces a full line of magnetic ma- 
terials, including the new grain-oriented 
silicon steel strip. This is a moderatelv 
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A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an employee who 
returns to work deep in debt may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management—in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 





basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help your employees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee’s life savings. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to your employees 
—and to yourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THEU. S. 
HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 











ONE OF THE 


TINIEST 


ANALOG COMPUTERS 





¢ This little unit is an Electrical Re- 
solver — and performs some pretty abstruse 
mathematics for its size. Among its simpler 
computations is the resolution Sather into 
their sine and cosine components — with no 
tables needed. Such a solution is required 
for air navigation problems where course is 


to be indicated in N-S and E-W coordinates. 


¢ The resolver is built like a little 
motor, but performs quite differently, both 
receiving and giving out electrical current. 
The magnitude of a vector (a) 





>» 
| 





is represented by the amount of input volt- 
age, and the direction (9) of the vector 
by the angle through which the rotor of 
the resolver is mechanically turned. Elec- 
trical outputs from the Resolver will be 
voltages analagous to a cos @ and a sin @, 


¢ This little unit is also used for the 
reverse operation, namely composing a vec- 
tor from its basic coordinates, or for more 
complex jobs, such as rotation of the frame 
of coordinate reference. It is rarely used 
as a computer by itself, but is a valuable 
component in the important and complex 
computers and controls used for weapons 
systems, rocket guidance systems, naviga- 
tion computers and similar exacting, pre- 
cision instruments built by Ford Instrument 
Company for the armed forces. 


© For forty years the engineers of Ford 
Instrument Company have n designing 
components such as this Resolver, as part 
of the job of solving problems of automatic 
control. Few companies have such a wealth 
of experience in automation and control en- 
gineering as has Ford. As it has applied 
these skills and techniques to military equip- 
ment, so it is also using them for industrial 
applications. 


Each year Ford Instrument Com- 
pany is adding to its staff of several 
hundred engineers. If you are an en- 
gineer and can qualify, there may be 
a position for you. 
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FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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expensive product that, rolled and heat- 
treated just so, will conduct elec- 
tricity with very low losses. 

The whole family of silicon steels is 
an A-L development that in 50 years 
has grown to an 800,000-ton market, 
which A-L shares mostly with Armco. 
Silicon steel accounts for about half of 
A-L’s tonnage, 25% of its gross. 
¢ Stainless—The company’s other ban- 
ner line is stainiess steel in its many 
grades, and A-L is the country’s largest 
producer of stainless. This is a very 
high-priced product; it accounts for 
about one-quarter of the company’s ton- 
nage, about 50% of its gross. 

Stainless finds its way into a dozen 
different markets, chief of which are 
automotive, warehouses, and_ aircraft. 
The chemical industry is getting to be 
a more important customer all the 
time, too. 

The rest of A-L’s sales come from 
tool steels, sintered carbides, high-alloy 
steels, and a growing volume of alloys 
that are new and strategic enough not 
to have names that are publicly recog- 
nized yet—weird new materials for jet 
engines, radar, magnetic control de- 
vices, etc. 

Brand-new markets lie around every- 
where for the taking. They can be had 
by smart salesmanship and by the 
ability to produce at competitive prices. 
Some of them will come anyhow as 
technology demands certain metals al- 
most regardless of the initial cost. 
¢ High Yield—From markets like these, 
Allegheny Ludlum is now in a position 
to cash in on its $110-million, nine- 
year investment. Today, it can produce 
twice the tonnage, with twice the dol- 
lar value, that it could produce in 1946. 
It can do it with about the same num- 
ber of employees, with little more than 
twice the stockholders’ investment of 
1946, including a working capital fund 
half again as large. And now the com- 
pany is much more competitive: more 
grades and sizes of more products, 
higher quality at lower cost. 


lll. Age of New Metals 


“Perhaps we shouldn’t have steel in 
our name,” says Hanley. “We are 
deeper into the wholly new metals 
than anyone else in the steel industry. 
Uranium, titanium, zirconium, and 
molybdenum are in the picture right 
now. 

This is in the tradition of the com- 
pany to keep up with new metals. Both 
the Allegheny Steel & Iron Co. of 
Brackenridge, Pa., and the Pompton 
Steel & Iron Co. of Pompton Lakes, 
N. J., were early producers of specialty 
alloy steels. Pompton later, as Ludlum 
Steel Co. of Albany, N. Y., was merged 
with Allegheny in 1938 to form the 
present company. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 


to roll the first uranium it 
wanted processed for reactors. Later, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. asked 
A-L to roll the first pure zirconium for 
the first power reactor. 

¢ Joint Projects—Allegheny Ludlum is 
an equal partner of National Lead Co. 
in Titanium Metals Corp. of America. 
Thus, A-L became the first of several 
steel producers to enter the promising 
field of titanium. It is also deep in an- 
other joint project on molybdenum, 
which A-L hopes will make possible the 
2,200F jet engine blade. 

Executive Vice-Pres. King says he 
can imagine attractive commercial uses 
for pure hafnium and beryllium. And 
A-L recently joined Arthur D. Little in 
Nuclear Metals, Inc., a Cambridge 
(Mass.) metallurgical laboratory devoted 
to atomic materials research. 
¢ Practical—A-L built the world’s first 
successful pilot model of a continuous 
casting machine for ferrous alloys, and 
it owns 35% of Continuous Metalcast 
Co., Inc. 

Recently it sold its grain-oriented 
silicon stee] recipes to Mannesmann, a 
German producer, for cash, a royalty, 
full disclosure of any Mannesmann de- 
velopment, and an informal “in” to 
German metallurgy. 

A-L was the second U.S. producer to 
operate the French Ugine-Sejournet 
process for hot extrusion of steel 
(BW—Feb.3’51,p64). It can get suff- 
ciently in the laboratory mood to roll 
magnetic steel down to 0.00009 in.— 
one-30th the thickness of a human hair. 
Or it can get commercial enough to de- 
velop a steel that has the same coefh- 
cient of expansion as _ glass—which 
makes possible the bonding of glass 
screen and steel body in a TV viewing 
tube. This coup cut the glassmakers 
out of the market for a while until they 
could cut costs to meet this competi- 
tion. 

A-L high-temperature alloys are in 

all of the three auto gas turbines that 
are being tested in Detroit. 
e Plastics—A-L. alertness to develop- 
ments doesn’t stop there. On King’s 
desk are several pieces of plastic pipe 
and couplings, as well as some plastic 
fasteners. A-L. now makes these things 
of stainless steel, or sells the stainless 
from which they are made. It hasn’t 
gone into the plastic pipe business yet, 
as have U. S. Steel’s’ National Tube 
Div. and Republic Steel Corp., but it’s 
keeping an eye open. 

King has heard, so far without con- 
firmation, that a German group has 
succeeded in replacing 20% of the 
stainless pipe in a chemical plant with 
plastic pipe. That would mean a great 
deal in A-L’s growing chemical market. 

In the specialty steel business these 
days, you have to be ready for what- 
ever new metal pops up—and apparently 
for plastics, too. 


came to A-I 
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“AUTOMATION... 


Rake KeKe ES 


as it multiplies... 


adds as it divides... 


and stores the 


answers for you! 


If your figure work is tougher than average... say on invoicing or 
payroll, the MonroxMatic Duplex does more of the work for you... 
automatically. If you need a number of simultaneous results, the 
Monro+Matic gives them to you... If you want to multiply and add, 
or divide and add at the same time, the MonroxMatic does that for 
you, too!...In short, the MonroxMatic Duplex reduces figure work 
to feeding figures . . . pushing buttons. 

Its extraordinary utility, its versatility begin where other calcu- 
lators leave off... because the Monro+Matic Duplex alone puts the 
modern industrial miracle of Automation to work for you on 
your figuring problems. There’s more automatic operation in the 
Monro+*Matic Duplex than in any other calculator ever built. Ask 
your Man from Monroe for the whole story. It won’t cost you a cent! 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General Offices, Orange, N. J. Branches Everywhere 





It’s better business to buy Chevrolet trucks | 
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They’re the trucks that do 
more work per day... more work per dollar! 


Ask any Chevrolet truck owner, straight out, why he uses 
Chevrolet trucks. Chances are, his answer will boil down 
to one or both of the two big reasons you see in our 
headline. 

Oh, he’ll probably say it differently. He might, for 
example, answer your question by saying that Chevrolet 
trucks stand up better . . . that they spend more time on 
the job and less time in the repair shop. Or he might say 
that he buys Chevrolet trucks because of their low operat- 
ing costs over the miles. Or because he can depend on 
them day after day, in all kinds of weather. 

Then again, you'll find an owner who simply says: 


“I’ve been buying Chevrolet trucks for years—and yo 
just can’t beat ’em!”’ 

Personally, we like to hear answers like these. The 
show that when you build more ruggedness and relia 
bility into a truck, truck owners know about it. 

Of course, these answers leave out some importagh 
points. Like the fact that new Chevrolet trucks bring yo 
even greater power, economy and stamina—plus a lo 
of other things you'll like! 

Right now is an extra good time to stop in and tall 
. Chevrole 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


trucks with your Chevrolet dealer! . 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235°’ engine. 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “Jobmaster 
261” engine.* All three engines 
deliver new power—plus new 
operating economy! 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 














New Chevrolet trucks offer 
more advantages you need and want— 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. 
New stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models, more durable clutches in 
light and heavy-duty models, 
stronger frames in a/l models. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION* 
Proved, thrifty Truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered on 
\4., %- and 1-ton models. 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB 
Offers new comfort, convenience 
and safety. New one-piece curved 
windshield provides extra visi- 
bility. New instrument panel is 
easier to read and controls are 
easier to reach. 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
nates annoying back-rubbing. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 


* available in all cabs of 1'- and 2-ton models, 


standard cabs on models, y -gesameeed 
261” engine av. le on 2-ton models. 












Model resort home in Memphis 
(above) shows what 350-house de- 
velopment on the Florida coast 
will look like when Kemmons 
Wilson (right) and Wallace 
Johnson (far right) get it built. 
Their plan isa... 


Next month the bulldozers will move 
into a 110-acre stretch of Atlantic 
beachfront a mile south of St. Augustine 
Beach, Fla., to start the building of a 
whole new resort town. The entire 
town (population to average 3,000) will 
be for rent to business executives and 
their guests, under the plan of Holiday 
Inns of America, Inc. (BW—Mar.14’53, 
p62). 

Kemmons Wilson and Wallace John- 
son, the Holiday Innkeepers, have un- 
usual ideas for Holiday Beach, as they 
have named their new town: 

¢ Their 200-room Holiday Inn 
motel for overnight guests will be only 
a minor part of the Holiday Beach de- 
velopment, which includes 350 two- 
family houses, a shopping center with 
everything from barbershop to depart- 
ment store, restaurants, swimming pool, 
more than half a mile of ocean beach, 
and tennis courts. 

¢ They don’t expect to make a 
cent of profit on anything except the 
shopping center and the Holiday Inn 
for the first 12 years—but the 700 rental 
units will support business in the res- 
taurants and shopping center. 

¢ Leases of the two-bedroom villas 
run to five years at $108.34 a month, 
and prospective tenants are companies, 
not individuals. 

¢ The first companies to sign the 
leases are the builders and suppliers of 
the project—with the 300 signed leases 
they expect to have in their pockets in 
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New Resort: For Companies Only 


a few weeks, Wilson and Johnson can 
get the most favorable terms for financ- 
ing. In effect, their suppliers are help- 
ing them establish credit to buy their 
supplies. 

e Corporate Pitch—The response of 
the contractors in gobbling up nearly 
half of the rental units before the job 
starts is typical of what the promoters 
expect when the project gets rolling. 
Holiday Beach is being built around an 
idea that: 

e Every company has executives 
who need and take vacations. 

e It also has employees who like 
vacations and need them as much as 
their bosses do. 

e It’s smart management to be 
nice to employees, to let them share in 
the good things of life. 

e It’s smart salesmanship also to 
coddle good customers a bit. 

“Most executives I know,” says Wil- 
son, “think nothing of spending $1,000 
or so on a vacation. Our idea is to give 
them the accommodations they expect 
for three or four weeks of their vacation 
and to put them in a position to provide 
their favorite customers or their em- 
ployees—anyone they want to impress— 
with the same facilities for the other 
48 or 49 weeks, at practically no extra 
cost to the firm or the executive.” 
¢ Inexpensive High Life—The rental 
plan works out to exactly $25 a week 
for a luxuriously furnished half-house at 
the seashore. That’s far below the rent 











that people expect to pay on vacations 
—but it is year-round. That’s the reason 
for making the play to companies as 
renters, rather than to families—the 
companies have the $1,300 a year. 

The St. Augustine climate is fine for 
vacationing at any time of the year. 
The $60-a-week clerk of a company 
that rents a Holiday Villa can vacation 
out of season in the same style as the 
$60,000 a year executive. 

Then, too, the company can write 
off its cost by subletting to employees 
or by taking business expense deduc- 
tions for the time the place is used for 
entertaining valued customers, or by a 
combination of these devices. 

Kemmons Wilson is reserving the 28 
units right on the beach for his own 
business purposes. 
¢ Starting with a Bargain—Wilson 
struck on the site for Holiday Beach al- 
most by accident. Last spring, he was 
visiting Marine Land, 20 mi. south of 
St. Augustine, on a combined pleasure 
and business trip. He had an eye out for 
likely real estate deals, and one day at 
luncheon he asked the manager of the 
Marine Land restaurant if he knew of 
any bargains in beach property. The 
manager told him of an auction of 
ocean frontage up near St. Augustine 
Beach that was scheduled for that very 
day. 

Wilson hopped in his car and found 
the place, just off State Route A-1-A, 
down an unimproved road that ran to 
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The GIANT that’s bursting a bottleneck 


Industry agrees that the answer to pro- 
duction costs is automation—the com- 
letely or near-completely automatic 
actory. But one bottleneck has long 
been the need for low-cost instruments 
around which the “push-button fac- 
tory” can be organized. 


For many a plant and process line, the 
answer to this problem is Robertshaw- 
Fulton controls. For here at Robertshaw 


What Robertshaw-Fulton has now to help you with 





RESEARCH aimed at developing new prod- 
ucts and improving old is a continuing 
operation in such buildings as this —latest 
unit in the multi-million dollar expansion 
program of Robertshaw-Fulton. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
Grayson Controls Division 
Fulton Sylphon Division 
American Thermometer Division 








we produce a wide range of low-cost, 
dependable instruments of accuracy. 
Within the output of our seven manu- 
facturing divisions you can find much 
of the equipment you need to control, 
measure and activate processes. 


Through the supplying of accurate 
instruments at low cost—for the home, 
the farm, for transportation and indus- 
try—Robertshaw-Fulton has grown and 


SERVICE, near at hand, is assured Industry 
by the facilities of Robertshaw-Fulton, with 
production and research centers conven- 
iently located to meet the needs of Indus- 
try, Defense and the home. 


will continue its growth. New plants, 
five million dollars currently committed. 
New research facilities. New products, 
some still on the drawing boards, And 
our most priceless asset — people that 
are specialists in control. Above all, ex- 
perience — more than 50 years of mass- 
producing controls and instruments. 
The resources of Robertshaw-Fulton 
— leader in controls — are just as near 
as your telephone, waiting to serve you. 


tomorrow’s automation 


| 
t 


PEOPLE and their experience make up 
Robertshaw-Fulton...a team already devel- 
oping products of tomorrow, while produc- 
ing low-cost, dependable controls to meet 
the needs of today. 





Kohertehaw Fultow Anaheim Division 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division 


\ ; 
| CONTROLS COMPANY 


Mr. Controls 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





Fielden Instrument Division 
Robertshaw Research Center 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ltd 
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Cut fastening costs up to 80% on heating 
and air conditioning installations...with the 


REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


“It saves us money on every fix- 
ture we install’’—that’s the kind 
of report we’re getting every day on 
the Remington Stud Driver. Big 
savings just naturally result from 
the amazing speed of this powder- 
actuated tool. It sets as many as 
5 studs a minute in steel or concrete! 

You’ll find real economy, too, in 
the fact that the Stud Driver is com- 
pletely self-powered—no need for 
extra equipment, wires or cables. 
Compact and portable, the tool is 
designed in every way for easy 
handling. And since it weighs only 
6 pounds, it’s ideal for working over- 
head and in confined spaces. 


What's your fastening job? 
Whether it’s fastening pipe to walls 
and ceilings or anchoring fixtures to 


**If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’ 


Reminston 
er nn 
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concrete floors, you’ll save money 
with the Remington Stud Driver. 
For complete information on how to 
cut your fastening costs, just send 
in the coupon below. 


Questions You Are Asking 


QUESTION 
What are the studs made of? 


ANSWER 

Genuine Remington studs are made of 
a selected molybdenum-bearing alloy steel, 
heat-treated for required hardness and 
ductility properties. All are plated for 
protection against corrosion. 


Mail This Coupon Today ... 






: 
: 
: 
H 
’ 
3 


Remington Arms Co., In 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Industrial Sales Div., Dept. B.W.-10 gli 
c. 


Please send me a free copy of the new 
booklet showing how I can cut my fasten- 
ing costs. 


Name 





Position 





Firm 
Address 
City _State. 


Leeeseeseseeeaseeeasaaaas Seeeceesecesssesee 

















the ocean front. The auction was al- 
ready under way, with about 100 bid- 
ders and onlookers. Wilson looked at 
the beautiful ocean front, listened to 
the bidding, and got interested. All 
lots, he found, extended from the high- 
way to the beach, about 100 ft. wide 
and from 1,240 ft. to 1,780 ft. deep. 
The buyer of any lot automatically got 
the right to buy adjacent lots, and as 
many more as he wanted, at his bid 
price. 

When Wilson arrived, the fourth sale 
was in progress. The first lot, along the 
road in the center of the tract, had 
brought $40 per foot of width. The 
second, on the other side of the road, 
had sold at the same price. The third 
sale had disposed of three lots at the 
north end of the property at $22.50 a 
foot. The fourth sale closed also at 
$22.50 for three lots. 

Wilson started bidding on the fifth 
sale. It opened at $16; Wilson bid $17; 
someone else said $18; another said 
$19; Wilson bid $20, and the auction- 
eer said, “Sold.” He asked Wilson if 
he wanted any more lots at the same 
price, and Wilson said, “I'll take all of 
“em.” 

He quickly made deals with the men 
who had bought the original lots in 
the center of the tract, paying them a 
total of $12,600, which gave them 
profits of $1,300 and $1,100 respec- 
tively. 

For the remainder of the tract, Wil- 
son paid $58,000. 
¢ Developing an Idea—Wilson had long 
thought that the Holiday Inn motel 
idea could sometime be expanded into 
resort centers. Now he had an ideal site 
at a bargain price, so he and Johnson 
went to work on planning. 

If they were to cater to both the $60 
a week clerk and the $60,000 a vear 
executive, the accommodations would 
have to be luxurious for the guest but 
cheap for the host. This combination 
is possible largely because Wilson and 
Johnson are such big operators: They 
have their own lumber yards, concrete 
block factories, millwork shops, furni- 
ture factory; insurance, mortgage, and 
loan companies. 

The land is laid out in lots 80 ft. by 

80 ft. Each house, containing two 
“villas,” is 30 ft. by 64 ft., positioned 
diagonally across the lot so its narrow 
end faces the sun. This saves on air 
conditioning, gives greater privacy since 
each of the two units in the house has 
an entrance on a different street. From 
either street, it looks like a big and 
impressive one-family home. 
e Inexpensive Elegance—Each house is 
built on a concrete slab, outer walls are 
painted concrete block, inner walls are 
paneled with redwood—all with the idea 
of easy maintenance. 

Each villa consists of a 20 ft. by 30 ft. 
living room, including an eating area 
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One products — keyed to basic human needs 








NEW PROTECTION AGAINST BATTERY FAILURE 


Thousands of automotive batteries will fail during the 
coming weeks of early winter. But the cause frequently 
goes back to summer, when battery components are 
weakened by high under-the-hood temperatures and 
hot battery acids. 

Leading battery makers have now eliminated a 
major reason for these premature failures by using 
Darak resin-impregnated fibre separators to provide 
porous, yet non-conductive separation between positive 
and negative plates. Daraxk separators are specifically 
compounded to withstand high temperatures and con- 


stant vibration. They guard against battery “fatigue”, 
help you get dependable starting power in any weather. 
Yet they cost the battery maker no more than the wood 
separators which they are replacing. 

Darak separators are another example of the way in 
which Dewey and Almy products and processes are 
helping to solve manufacturing or marketing problems 
in almost every industry. We shall be glad to furnish 
detailed information that could be helpful to you 
about any of our products and processes listed below. 
Write or wire today. 


On 
DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Offices or Subsidiories in principol U. S. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sao Paulo, Tokyo. 


Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Resin Adhesives * CRYOVAC bogs for Food Packaging ° 
Industry * Battery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Met gical 


Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gaskets for 
Boll * Textile Printing Products * Organic Chemicals. 

















Weldwood Paneling Creates 
An Atmosphere That Sells 


Fine products, like fine pic- 
tures, appear at their best 
against a background of beauty 
and dignity. 


Weldwood paneling presents just 
such a background because no other 
type of wall covering material can 
match the natural beauty and self- 
evident quality of real wood! 

This sense of quality naturally re- 
flects itself on the product being 
displayed, which in turn helps make 
sales! That is why more and more 
manufacturers’ showrooms and re- 
tail establishments are being re- 
vitalized saleswise with Weldwood 
paneled interiors. 

COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK! Mod- 
ern Weldwood production methods 
make it possible for you to enjoy 
the beauty of real wood paneling at 
a lower initial cost than ever before. 





Weldwood 


HARDWOOD PANELING 


A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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EASY TO INSTALL. Standard size 4’ x 
8’ panels are easily installed over 
furring. Weldwood Prefinished 
Plankweld® Panels (164%4” wide x 
8’ high) are edged grooved and can 
be installed directly over present 
wall by a method which completely 
eliminates face nailing. 
CHOICE OF WOOD FACES. Birch, 
African mahogany, Philippine ma- 
hogany, white oak, sliced walnut, 
knotty pine, elm and Korina® are 
some of the many Weldwood panels 
immediately available. Any wood 
face may be had on order. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Weldwood | 
hardwoods are unconditionally 
guaranteed for the life or the building. 
Further information is available 
at any of the 73 United States 
Plywood or U. S.-Mengel Plywoods 
showrooms, in principal cities, or 
mail coupon. 





United States Plywood Corporation 


New York 36, N. Y. BW-10-16-54 


Please send me free literature on Weldwood 
Hardwood Paneling. 





Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street 











and four big foam-rubber sofas; a 
kitchen area with an electric stove and 
an 11-cu. ft. refrigerator; two bedrooms, 
12 ft. square; and a bathroom fitted 
with both tub and shower. A two-ton 
air conditioner cools each villa, also 
provides heat when needed. 

The units are completely furnished, 

even to dishes and utensils. Tenants will 
provide their own bedding and linens, 
or rent them from the Holiday Inn 
(typical cost: 8¢ for a sheet—that’s 
what they cost to launder). Tenants will 
pay for electricity they use. 
e The Extras—For their $25 a week, 
the tenants will have recreation facili- 
ties on a lavish scale: 50 ft. by 100 ft. 
terrazzo dance floor outside the Inn, 
60 ft. by 150 ft. heated freshwater 
swimming pool with underwater light- 
ing at night, cafeteria (65¢ to $1 for a 
meal), restaurant ($1.25 to $4.75 for a 
dinner), 26 acres of beach, tennis courts, 
shuffleboard courts, miniature golf, bad- 
minton courts, outdoor movies, and a 
miniature .rubber-tired train to tote 
guests around the grounds (tickets 
probably to be 30¢ or 40¢ a dozen). 

Maid service is provided, and a list 
of special services including pet kennels, 
baby sitters, children’s nursery and play- 
ground, resident doctor. 

Holiday Beach will be managed by 
Helmut Vogel, who now manages Wil- 
son’s biggest Holiday Inn in Memphis 
(Wilson person: illy- owns the four Holi- 
dav Inns in Memphis). 
¢ Catching on Fast—If Wilson and 
Johnson had any doubts about the at- 
tractiveness of their plan to corpora- 
tions, they were dispelled when Wilson 
began lining up construction and supply 
contracts. He tested the idea on a 
window supplier, for example. 

“Tll sign a contract for all the 
windows, $105,000 worth, cash on the 
line,” he told the supplier, “if you'll 
sign five-year leases for 16 villas. At 
$6,500 per contract, that comes to 
$104,000. Your company can use the 
villas or can sublease them to customers, 
suppliers, employees, or friends. I don’t 
want a cent from you until the villas 
are ready for occupancy, so you will 
have six or eight months to dispose of 
them.” 

With 950 employees and a regular 
policy of entertaining customers, the 
contractor saw it as a favorable deal, 
and he snapped it up. So did the 
supplier of air conditioning, refrigera- 
tors, and stoves—a 100-villa deal is in 
the making—and a list of other sup- 
pliers. Wilson is now putting a clause in 
new contracts giving him the right to 
buy back any “le: ses a supplier can’t 
dispose of. 

e Cost and Profit—-The owners expect 
to build the two-villa houses at $15,000, 
plus about $2,400 to furnish two villas. 
Each house will bring in $2,600 a 
year—that’s a few dollars under cost 
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Link your future with 
\ this strong chemical chain 


When some of America’s top Chemical Producers 
started forging their links in the $356,000,000 
chain now located in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio, 
they had the facts. 


They knew about the unlimited supply of 
water, about savings they could accrue from 
low cost transportation of nearby basic materials 
via water or rail. They knew the by-products or 
end-products that could flow to or from neigh- 
boring producers through low-cost pipelines. 
They knew that most of the major markets are 
within 500 miles, easily reached over night by 
truck or rail, or in 2 hours by air. 

In The Best Location In The Nation, low 
cost electric power, low tax rates and an ever- 
growing force of technical specialists are addi- 
tional reasons why your future can be more 
profitable, when linked to this chain. 

For more detailed information about available 
plant sites and materials, write for a free copy of 
‘For Thirsty Chemicals” or contact Mr. R. L. 
DeChant, Manager, Development Department. 


THE BEST LOCATION IN \ 
THE NATION . . FOR 
THESE LOGICAL LINKS 


Proximity of materials and markets 
make this location ideal for 
manufacturers of: 






i WORLD GATEWAY 


’ ; a ST. LAWRENCE 
¢ Detergents ¢ Water Repellants ante SEAWAY 


© Cosmetics ® Plastic Products 
* Oil Additives * Pharmaceuticals 
* Tetraethy! Lead 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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77 PUBLIC SQUARE => —CHerry 1-4200 TO THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





during the 12-year period of amortiza- 
tion. 

The 200-room Holiday Inn will cost 
$1-million. All Holiday Inns so far have 
been good for 20% to 40% gross return 
a year. The shopping center will cost 
about $1.2-million; with leases on a 
minimum guarantee and/or a percent- 
age basis, the profit to Wilson and 
Johnson is expected to be 5%, or 
$300,000 a year. 

There are other costs, too: $500,000 
worth of macadamized shell roads, land- 
scaping, sewage disposal, a staff of 150 
employees averaging $7,000 a week. 
The builders expect an average year- 
round population of 3,000 persons, 
spending $30 per capita per week. This 
would mean a gross revenue of $4.7- 
million a year. Even so, Wilson cal- 
culates there’ll be a mere 4% return on 
investment for the 12 years of amortiz- 
ing the costs. But at the end of that 
time, the partners will own outright a 
plant worth nearly $10-million. 
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ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL LEADER... 


Exterior view of new Luria installation 





CORPORATION 


BELL Ar, 


Chooses 


LURIA sani." 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Stockholders of Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. and its affiliate, Tennessee 
Production Co., voted to merge the 
production company into the transmis- 
sion company. Since the Federal Power 
Commission took jurisdiction over gas 
producers (BW —Aug.21'54,p29), there 
is no longer an advantage in separating 
the two functions. 








> 
The first step in diversifying has been 
taken by Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works of Worcester (BW—May8’54, 
pll2), which claims to be the world’s 
w fF largest producer of fancy weaving equip- 
ment. The company bought Althouse 
Chemical Co. of Reading, Pa., maker 
of textile dyestuffs and allied chemicals. 
* 


ACF Industries, Inc., of Philadelphia 
won an $18.5-million contract for 8-in. 
artillery shells. The company’s Berwick 
plant had just completed an earlier con- 
tract for the same item. The new 
award will keep the plant busy through 


oe 
% 
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Interior... showing Bell's rotor assembly. 





THE “LURIA SYSTEM OF STANDARDIZATION” LOWERS YOUR BUILDING 
COSTS... AND ADDS HIGH SPEED TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 





One of the primary reasons why 
Luria Buildings were selected by 
Bell Aircraft ...and became a vital 
part of the world’s most up-to-date 
facilities for manufacturing heli- 
copters...was because these stand- 
ardized buildings of structural steel 
components surpass the require- 
ments called for in the building codes. 
But permanency of structure is just 
one of many assets provided by 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


Luria. Among the others are adapt- 
ability and a flexibility of design that 
make possible almost any type of 
structure and almost any type of 
architectural treatment. As a 
result, Luria Buildings can be 
“custom-built” to your 
individual requirements 
---Wwithout sacrific- 
ing the advantages 
of standardization. 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Offices: ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA e¢ BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e WASHINGTON, D. C: 








1955. 


A violin factory in Columbus, Ohio, 
changed hands and changed its name. 
After sale to F. L. Daniel of Chicago, 
the Jackson-Guldan Violin Co. became 
Jackson-Guldan, Inc. It makes violas 
and guitars as well as violins. 

* 


Eastman Kodak will break ground soon 
for a new laboratory for processing color 
film on a 21-acre site at Findlay, Ohio. 
This will be the company’s 10th proc- 
essing laboratory in the country. It 
will employ about 200. 
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15 day-in, day-out uses in your 


office for Verifax Copying 























“a @ a ~ Sensational Kodak Verifax Printer 
makes 3 copies in 1 minute 


for less than 4¢ each 
It costs only $240! 


Here's the completely different office-copying 
machine that has quickly paid for itself in thou- 
sands of offices—often in less than a month. You, 
too, will find it a sensational time-and-money saver 
in such everyday uses as these: 





(] 1. When you need a copy of a document in a hurry. 

[] 2. When a letter must be referred to several people. 

[] 3. When you can answer a letter with a notation in 
the margin. 

[] 4. When a memo or directive calls for immediate 
action by several people. 

(] 5. When you need extra copies of an invoice or other 

incoming record. 

[] 6. When you do not wish to release docu- 
ment from your file. 

( 7. When you cannot get enough readable 
carbons in one typing. 

[] 8. When you forget to ask for additional 





Completely different—you get 3 or more photo-exact copies from carbons. 

just 1 sheet of sensitized paper; you expose original only once, [] 9. When you need more copies than you anticipated. 
make your copies in full room light. This 84x11 model printer [1] 10. When copies of original work sheets in pen or pen- 
(above) costs only $240. cil are suitable for distribution. 


[] 11. When you need copies of a sketch, diagram, etc. 

[] 12. When you need copies of magazine or news items. 

[J 18. When an original document is of a highly confiden- 
tial nature. 

[] 14. When a central or outside copying service cannot 
give you copies fast enough. 

[] 15. When you want to end costly retyping, proofread- 

ing on any job. 


New! Legal Model Now Available 


This new Verifax Printer is especially de- 
signed for offices handling larger-size 
documents, including those 8% x 14 inches 
in size. Makes 3 copies in 1 minute for less 
than 5¢ each. Many extra features in this 
new, wider-scope machine, which is sur- 
prisingly low priced at $395.00 







See free demonstration in your office. See your own 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice, P ‘ , 
- : . — records duplicated by your own staff. No obligation. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send facts on Kodak Verifax Printer, standard model 0) 
legal model (1). Also names of near-by dealers. 


Name Company 































FURNITURE makers find new industrial 
tape simplifies veneering process. 


ADHESIVE sticks to wood when tape back- 
ing is removed. 


VENEER strip is pressed in place, needs 


no drying period. Result: 


New Markets for Industrial Tapes 


To make any money in the business 
of pressure-sensitive tape, you've got to 
be a little bit psychic. Take the tape 
that’s shown in the pictures above. It 
is the newest—and, potentially, the hot- 
test—item in the line of some 300 in- 
dustrial tapes made by Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. 

When Minnesota Mining’s _ re- 

searchers started playing with the idea 
of a tape that turned itself into a sur- 
face adhesive, nobody could say for cer- 
tain whether (1) the idea would ever 
work, or (2) whether anybody would 
want it if it did. 
e Any Advantage?—After all, ordinary 
glue does a pretty good job as a surface 
adhesive. It isn’t an expensive product. 
It’s a little messy, but not very diffi- 
cult to learn to use. Why try to com- 
pete with glue in, say, furniture 
manufacturing? 

Minnesota “Mining spotted a couple 
of weaknesses in glue right off the bat. 
First, it takes a long time to dry. The 
competing product would have to dry 
faster. Second, glue oftentimes has an 
offensive odor. The new product would 
have to be odorless. And, of course, to 
be as acceptable as glue, it would have 
to have a strong bond, and get stronger 
as time went on. 

But supposing you do find an ad- 
hesive that makes wood stick to wood, 
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that dries fast, that doesn’t smell. You 
have a new product for the furniture 
industry. But where do you go from 
there? 

¢ Customer Pitch—That’s where you 
let your customers take over. They will 
find uses for your new product that you 
never even thought about. The auto- 
mobile industry, for instance, will want 
it for certain stages of assembly. The 
do-it-yourselfer will want it for securing 
sheets of a protective metal to the w alls 
around a kitchen stove. 

In a year or two, you find yourself in 

the midst of a new $2-million market. 
When your researchers started to work 
on the project, there was no way to 
measure its potential. You just had to 
play your hunch, hope that research 
would come up with something that 
somebody would want. 
e Ambivalent—But in the _pressure- 
sensitive tape business, the gamble isn’t 
really so great. Of course, there are 
tapes that come out—and nobody seems 
to want them. But it is more likely that 
a new tape, earmarked for one field, 
will do much better in still another, 
which hadn’t even been considered 
back in the lab. 

G. C. Stineback, general sales man- 
ager of the Polyken Products Dept. of 
Kendall Co., Boston manufacturer of 
pressure-sensitive tapes, sums up the 


growth pattern this way: “It would be 
awfully nice to claim that business de- 
veloped because we planned it that way. 
What really happens most of the time 
is that we stumble upon new tapes for 
new purposes through customers’ needs. 
Then we try to develop broader appli- 
cations for them.” 
¢ Manpower—Actually, the trick of 
stumbling upon some new tape isn’t 
so easy as a sales manager might make 
out. Big companies in the industry 
keep between 8% to 10% of their 
personnel working full-time on new- 
product development. When they find 
a new tape, it frequently comes only 
after several months of experimentation. 

Permacel Tape Corp., New 
wick (N. J.) subsidiary of Johnson & 
Johnson, which probably ranks second 
in the industry—behind Minnesota 
Mining—figures that it takes a relatively 
high proportion of research workers to 
keep its line growing with the industry. 
Last year, Permacel added 23 new tapes 
to its industrial line, boosted its total 
to 103. 
e Fat Market—As a result, new kinds of 
tape are coming onto the industrial 
market almost every week. Companies 
in the business find that the industrial 
market has swollen to five or six times 
its size since 1946. 

Today, the market for industrial 
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tapes in the U.S. probably runs close 
to $130-million a year. Add to that 
another $70-million—which represents 
the market for transparent cellophane 
tape sold in drug and notion stores and 
you have a pretty complete picture of 
the industry. 

eReason—Why such growth? The 
reason for the sudden spurt since the 
war in the industrial market—from 
around $25-million just eight years ago 
to $130-million today—is that it’s been 
only in these recent years that the in- 
dustry and its customers have had a 
chance to try tape for different things. 

During the war, tape was scarce. You 
couldn’t get any unless you had already 
established a use for it. Before the war, 
the tape industry was too young. In 
1939, Minnesota Mining—pioneer in 
the industrvy—had been making tape for 
only about 15 vears, but never on a very 
big scale by today’s standards. 

In fact, it wasn’t until 1948 that 
Minnesota Mining set up an industrial 
tape division and really got down to de- 
veloping such new tapes as the one 
that’s shown in the pictures (page 122). 
Since that time, the company has added 
some 150 new industrial tapes. 

Also, it has only been during the past 

eight years that the industry has begun 
to see some new faces. Companies like 
U.S. Rubber Co., of New York and 
Behr-Manning Corp., of Troy, N. Y., 
have set up facilities for manufacturing 
pressure-sensitive tape. Mystick Adhe- 
sive Products Co. of Chicago has 
sprung up as an offshoot of the Chicago 
Show Printing Co., manufacturer of 
pressure-sensitive labels. 
e Growing—There has been no pattern 
of expansion. New companies have 
been jumping in from all over the (ot. 
One may be primarily a sandpaper 
manufacturer; another makes rubber 
products; still another makes labels. 
Each had its own natural tie-in with 
pressure-sensitive tape. All saw the 
chance to grow with a new and rela- 
tively uncrowded industry. 

Today, there are six or seven com- 
panies that could be called major tape 
manufacturers, plus another 12 to 18 
smaller firms. Ten years ago, you 
couldn’t find more than three or four 
—big or small. 

But the increase in numbers doesn’t 
seem to hurt anybody. The two that 
have been around longest—Minnesota 
Mining since 1925, and Permacel since 
1927—have never had a year without a 
sales increase. 

* Kinds of Tape—Any tape that sticks 
to a surface when you apply a little 
pressure to it would be classed as a 
pressure-sensitive tape. 

That definition doesn’t include tapes 
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the most advanced 
metal desk 
in America 













GLOBE-WERNICKE 






ach worker’s efficiency will increase when you 
odel specially engineered to meet the requirements 


FOR IMCREASED EFFICIENCY: 
chooge a Streamliner Desk 


The Streamliner’s effortless, silent operation 
rawers have nylon guides, filing drawer has progressive suspen- 
back and pedestals have sound insulation. 


FOR MORE HANDSOME APPEARANCE: The sweeping lines of the Streamliner 
impart a smart, business-like look to your office . . . an effect which has notice- 
able impact on personnel and visitors. Desks come in six colors to blend with 
any decorative background. 

Ask your G/W dealer. He’s listed in phone book Yellow Pages under “Office 
Equipment”. Or write us direct, Dept. BW-104. 





Engineering Specialists 
in Office Equipment, 


Systems and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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The contribution of the Food Industry is an excellent 
example of the many ways in which all the people benefit 
when business enterprise is allowed to operate freely 
as it is under the American Way of Life. 











home on the range... 














Grandma’s work was never done. She milked the cow, churned the butter, 
baked the bread, dried the beans, ground the coffee, dressed the chickens, canned the 
tomatoes, made the jams and jellies — and often even made the soap to wash her 
dishes. But today’s housewife, lucky girl, literally breezes through her kitchen 
duties, Y spange.. about one-fourth the time Grandma gave the job when she was 


“chained” to the kitchen. 


as to the Food Industry* Gu live 


handier, healthier and happier! 


In 1900, there were only 200 food and related 
items on grocers’ shelves, and only 1,000 by 1939. 
Today there are food stores with as many as 5,000 
different items, hundreds of them carried to the final 
stage of cooking. Grandma couldn’t even buy sliced 
bread — but today’s housewife buys brown-and-serve 
rolls and biscuits ... instant coffee, tea and pudding... 
prepared pastry mixes... specially-prepared babies’ 
foods...evaporated milk, etc....and a wonderful 
variety of canned and frozen fish, fowl, meats, fruits, 
vegetables and juices — plus non-fat milks, sugarless 
sweets and: other dietetic foods. And _ sanitary 
processing and scientific enrichment have increased 
the health-giving power of food beyond compare. 
Grandma, bless her, simply wouldn’t have believed it! 

This is only the beginning. Today, the nation’s 
Food Industry has more than 6,400 scientists and 
technicians constantly at work to discover a constantly 
newer, constantly improved bill of fare to set before 


our 160-million “star boarders.” Entirely new food 
products, new processes, new labor-saving conven- 
iences for the homemaker, new taste appeal, new 
nourishment and new varieties of old products are 
coming from the Food Industry’s laboratories in a 
swelling stream. New “flash” methods of food steri- 
lization, electronic cooking and even food preserva- 
tion by atomic radiation are distinct possibilities for 
the future. 

Food is basic. It is wonderful to cross sound 
barriers, telecast in color, wear miracle fabrics and 
air-condition our homes. It is even more wonderful 
to know that the United States is first also in the less 
glamorous but most fundamental of all those things 
produced by humans to fill human needs — food. 
To our great Food Industry, we owe a vote of con- 
fidence — and a vote of thanks for what it is doing 
today and will do tomorrow to make living handier, 
healthier and happier! 


* Approximately 1,500,000 Men and Women In Food Manufacturing — 


——wWith A Capital Investment Of More 
Than $12 Billion 


—Spending $38 Million In 1953 For 
Technical Research 





Paying Annual Wages And Salaries In 
Excess Of $5 Billion 

——Operating With One Of The Lowest Net 
Profits Per Dollar Of Sale In The 
American Economy 





Paying One Of Uncle Sam’s Highest 
Tax Bills 


Reducing Retail Food Prices 242% In 
1953 While Wages And Other Costs 
Increased Strongly 








Providing A Tremendous Market For 
The Chemical, Metal, Paper, Glass, 
Printing And Countless Other 
Industries 


Railroad transportation is vital in the development of any big industry. 
The Norfolk and Western is privileged to serve a substantial segment of 
the food industry with dependable transportation of raw materials and 


finished products, 


aud Westers. Ratlway, 































































“Century” pipe awaiting installation along U.S. Route 1—part of an 8000 ft. water supply line, 
12” Class 150 pipe, from the Borough of Media Water Works to Middletown Township, Pa. 


Your community can save tax dollars 
with water mains of ‘‘CENTURY:’ pipe 


The ten qualities listed below are in 
fact ten reasons why ‘“‘Century” 
Asbestos-Cement Pipe can save 
tax dollars. 


One of these ten qualities is in itself 
enough to prove an economical 
advantage. “‘Century” Pipe cannot 
corrode externally or internally. The 
inside diameter does not get smaller, 
the bore remains smooth, with the 
result that the volume of flow con- 
tinues unchanged year after year 


and pumping costs do not increase. 


Many municipalities have selected 
“Century” Pipe for the savings that 
it assures. Write today for informa- 
tion as to how your community 
can benefit from low-cost K&M 
“Century” Pipe. 


Industrial Uses, Too! “Century” 
Pipe serves industry in a variety of 
ways. For information on how it can 
be used profitably in your business, 
drop us a line, outlining your problem. 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE “CENTURY” PIPE ECONOMICAL, TROUBLE-FREE, LONG-LIVED 


1. NON-TUBERCULATING. 2. NON-CORROSIVE. 3. EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG. 
4. DURABLE. 5. IMMUNE TO ELECTROLYSIS. 6. TIGHT JOINTS. 7. SMOOTH 
BORE. 8. EASILY, QUICKLY LAID. 9. LIGHT WEIGHT. 10. LOW COST. 


Nature made asbestos...Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


PENNS YAVAWNIA 


AMBLER ®* 


Ag) 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver ® 
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that have to 
because these require more than pres-] 
sure to stick. Also, it doesn’t include 
any tacky flypaper-like materials, be- 


be moistened or heated, J 







cause pressure-sensitive tape’s adhesive § 


must be able to hold together so that 
it won’t pull away from its backing 
when you try to unroll it. 


F aa f 
¢ Masking Variety—Probably the most 


common tape on the market—and the 
cne that’s been around longest—is or- 
dinary masking tape. The automobile 
industry has used it since the 1920s 
to cover up chrome or windows before 


an auto body is sent through a_ paint 


spray. 
That’s how both Minnesota Mining 


and Permacel got their start. Detroit is } 


still their bread-and-butter town. 
¢ Accident Stopper—Holding 
came along next. Manufacturers of 
heavy appliances were having trouble 


with products in shipment. A refrigera- | 


tor door would swing open against a 
nearby object on the way to a dealer’s 
showroom, and crack or chip. 


The tape industry came up with a | 


new kind of tape—stronger than mask- 
ing tape—to protect appliances from 
such damage. From those first holding 
tapes, which now date back more than 
20 years, a whole new line of holding 
tapes have come along: tape for two- 
for-one package deals in grocery stores, 
tapes with double-faced adhesives for 
applying half-tone plates to wood blocks 
in the printing industry, riveter’s tapes 
that hold a rivet head in place during 
severe vibration. 

¢ Strong Bond—Within the last three 
years, a special reinforcing tape has 
been developed with a tensile strength 
up to 500 lb. per inch of width. Long 
filaments of glass running the length 
of the tape perform the same job as 
steel rods in reinforced concrete. As 
reinforcement for fiberboard cartons, 
those tapes do a better job than steel 
bandings or wire, once commonly used, 
because there is no longer the danger 
of crushing the carton while tightening 
the steel bands. Also, pressure-sensi- 
tive tape won’t slip once it’s put on. 
Steel wire could slip if it weren’t applied 
tightly enough 

e Other Uses—In the home, pressure- 
sensitive tape is used almost exclusively 
as a sealing adhesive. In the Air Force 
it is used—in a different form—as a seal- 
ant to keep dust and moisture from 
such things as machine gun mecha- 
nisms. The Air Force uses a wing-slot 
sealing tape to seal machine gun open- 
ings and used-shell ejections chutes. 
The tape breaks loose once the gun is 


fired and the first empty cartridge 
ejected. 

Highly polished steel plates are pro- 
tected during shipment by pressurized- 
tape. Before they are packed off in 
trucks or railroad cars, the steel plates 
are faced with a layer of tape. This way, 
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Sea... land... air—Harrison coolers are busy 


everywhere! You'll find lightweight, heavy-duty Harrison 








heat exchangers on submarines, tanks, planes—on all 
types of mobile fighting equipment. But that’s not all! 
Harrison’s versatility in the entire heat-transfer field 
is unsurpassed! Harrison cools far more motor cars, 
far more trains than anyone else. That’s because 
Harrison heat exchangers are rugged and reliable .. . 
designed to save space, weight—money, too! And 
remember: our research and engineering departments 


are always on the job. We’re constantly searching for 





and finding new ways to do the cooling job faster, 
more efficiently, more economically. If you have 


a cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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You Can Buy a Building or a Porch Railing off These Shelves | * 
in 
We take only a slight liberty with an tion. Their resistance to corrosion saves the applications of aluminum in any tu 
architectural truth in saying that you can countless dollars by eliminating all need type of building. And a new 94-page €x 
buy a building off these shelves. They for maintenance. catalog, Alcoa Architectural Stocks, pro- th 
hold standard Alcoa® Aluminum Archi- Alcoa’s line of standard architectural vides architects and contractors with a fu 
tectural Products, stocked everywhere by shapes is so broad—its range of applica- complete list of products available for th 
54 Alcoa Distributor Organizations. tions so infinite—that there is almost no immediate delivery. Write: ALUMINUM M 

Whether you contemplate a large in- area of construction where they cannot COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2193-K Alcoa 
dustrial plant or a storage shed, Alcoa be used to advantage. Best of all, expert Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. sO 
Standard Architectural Shapes can lead counsel based on 66 years of experience he 
to impressive savings. Their high ratio of is readily available to help you work out ALC oA (S Pp 
strength to weight not only fosters the details. al 
greater design efficiency, but also cuts A call to your local Alcoa sales engi- fi 
the time and cost of fabrication and erec- neer will bring you basic information on ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA Sa 
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“|, then a furniture manu- 
facturer in Seattle, Wash., 
got hold of the tape...” 


TAPE starts on p. 122 


steel sheets can be pulled over one 
another without marring their surfaces. 

A metal stamping firm in Michigan 
is using colored plastic tape in the 
manufacture of aluminum door handles. 
Rather than stamp the handles with the 
words “‘push” or “pull,” and then mask 
and paint the stamped words by hand, 
the company applies a strip of colored 
plastic tape to the bare handle, then 
stamps through it. The tape adheres 
to the handle, filling in the stamped- 
out area after the excess tape is peeled 
away. 
¢ Different Idea—This is the kind of 
ingenuity—and not necessarily the in- 
genuity of somebody in the tape in- 
dustry—that has made the industry 
grow up overnight. 

Minnesota Mining is counting on 
this same savvy to make a success out 
of its new peel-off adhesive (page 122). 
Six months ago, the company thought 
of it as a new tape for the auto industry, 
as a replacement for small metal clamps 
that hold a car fender to the body until 
the two parts can be firmly joined to 
each other. 

Then a furniture manufacturer in 
Seattle, Wash., got hold of the tape, 
found it could be used instead of glue 
in veneer manufacturing. The manufac- 
turer, Puget Modern, Inc., now has an 
exclusive in the furniture industry. Over 
the next six months it will be the only 
furniture manufacturer that can buy 
the new adhesive tape from Minnesota 
Mining. 

Although the new adhesive (Minne- 

sota Mining calls it Scotch brand ad- 
hesive transfer tape No. 467) will cost 
Puget Modern a relatively steep sum— 
about $1 per sq. yd.—the company 
figures it will make up the cost in time 
saved over former methods of produc- 
ing veneered furniture. 
e Advantage—With glue or water-ac- 
tivated transfer tapes, a furniture manu- 
facturer always had to wait for the stuff 
to dry before he could move along to 
the second step. But by using the new 
tape, which is dry from the start, Puget 
Modern can move right into the finish- 
ing operation as soon as the veneer is 
applied. 

Right now, it looks as though furni- 
ture manufacture will be the big market 
for the new adhesive. But Minnesota 
Mining doesn’t think it’s smart enough 
to know for certain. It could be that 
next year somebody will come up with 
a brand-new application that will make 
the furniture market look small by com- 
parison. 
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TORTURE TREATMENT 


which makes your product hetter 





Looking over our shoulder, you see where random lots of 
production bearings and special designs, alike, are put into 
special equipment and run to destruction in S0SF ’s Research 
Laboratory to determine bearing quality. It is one of many 
tests taken to eliminate early bearing failure! 

Other research and testing is routine at @fsFf. Control on 
materials used in bearings, as received from suppliers. 
Checks on dimensions, quietness, heat treatment, lubrication. 
The constant search and research for better bearing designs. 
The sists Research Laboratory, one of the industry’s largest, 
does other things, too: Example—determining for a manu- 
facturer the type of metal to use in his products. 
Up-to-date equipment, experienced personnel, and above all 
a reputation for research, are available to make your product 
work better when you specify =rsF. 7806 


SIGF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
—manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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+c0t CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
with ALL the features .. . 


@ Print 120 or more copies per minute. 

@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 

@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control ... 
Built-in Reset Counter .. . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


The Heyer Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 
gives you for the first time “push-button” 
automatic electric duplicating . . . gives you 
complete freedom from manual effort. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1823 S. Kostner Ave. Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quolity Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 






































REVOLVATOR 
RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 


Write for the full facts today. 
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Squeeze Bottles: Another Try 


The plastic bottle industry ran into troubles that 





kept it from realizing its early dreams. Now Bradley Con- 
tainer Corp. is in the field with some new ideas. 


When the deodorant Stopette first 
appeared on the market in 1947, many 
a businessman was as much interested 
in the container as in the contents. The 
container was a squeezable polyethylene 
bottle. 

This was hailed as a major packag- 
ing development with a brilliant future. 
The future started to materialize on 
schedule, then stopped. The plastic 
squeeze bottle business ran into all sorts 
of unexpected troubles. By the time 
1954 dawned, the business seemed to 
have lost much of its bounce. Greater 
availability of polyethylene did not give 
the industry its expected boost. 

This week, some of the bounce was 
back. A newcomer in the field, Bradley 
Container Corp. (Maynard, Mass.), held 
a press conference in New York to an- 
nounce some of its preliminary successes 
with a new process and some of its 
hopes for the future. 

Bradley’s hopes are high. It now 
makes plastic tubes and bottles at the 
rate of about 30-million a year. In a 
year’s time, it hopes to have jacked its 
rate up to 120-million. The entire 
squeeze bottle industry, last year, made 
130-million units. Obviously, Bradley 
feels it has solved some of the troubles 
that have plagued other manufacturers. 
Obviously, too, it figures it can work 
its way quickly into some big markets. 
If Bradley is right, the polyethylene con- 
tainer may fulfill its 1947 promise. 
¢ Customers—Bradley Container Corp. 
was set up last November and first 
showed its wares to the public at the 
Packaging Show in Atlantic City, N. J., 
in April. Since then, it has been ap- 
proached by 378 companies interested 
in its new process, and in packaging 
their products in Bradley’s tubes and 
bottles (which are trademarked Bracon). 
Tests have been run on the products 
of 171, and some of the results were 
shown in New York this week: 

¢ Carter’s Ink Co. will soon release 
drawing inks and ink eradicator in poly- 
cthylene packages. 

¢ Four companies—Le Page’s, Inc., 
Borden Co., Reading Plastics Co., and 
Acorn Adhesives & Supply Co., are 
introducing glues in polyethylene tubes. 

¢ Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 
(Cuticura) will release a general purpose 
bath talc in a squeeze bottle. 

¢ Hercules Chemical Co. is getting 
ready to release a_plastic-packaged, 
soluble solder for the do-it-yourself 
market. 

e E. R. Squibb & Sons is putting 


liquid saccharine in drop-by-drop pack- 
ages. 

¢ Tuboplast—The industry in which 
Bradley Containers is growing up is a 
small one. The three best-known com- 
panies are Plax Corp., affiliate of Em- 
hart Mfg. Co., Mills Div. of Continen- 
tal Can Co., and Injection Molding Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

The man behind the newcomer is 
Bradley Dewey, founder and one-time 
president of Dewey Almy Chemical Co., 
until, as he puts it, he was caught in 
his own retirement plan and decided 
he must abide by the rules he had set 
for his employees. After retirement he 
was elected to the board of W. R. 
Grace & Co 

While traveling in Europe in the 
spring of 1953 as a consultant for 
Grace, he came across a Swiss process 
for extrusion of polyethylene bottles 
anid tubes. It was known as Tuboplast. 

Grace was not interested in the 
process. But Dewey, convinced that it 
had tremendous possibilities, was able 
to secure rights to manufacture under 
the Tuboplast patents in the U.S. and 
Canada. Bradley Container Corp. was 
set up last November as a result, with 
Bradley Dewey controlling 50% of the 
vote and a substantial portion of the 
equity. 

Dewey gathered around him a nu- 
cleus of experienced personnel, includ- 
ing Henry E. Griffith, formerly general 
manager of Plax and known in the trade 
as “Mr. Squeeze Bottle.” The staff set 
to work adapting the European equip- 
ment to meet American standards of 
quality and speed. 

The conventional way of making 
plastic bottles is blow-molding. This 
works much like glassblowing; while the 
material is still in a molten state, you 
inflate it like a balloon. When it cools 
and hardens, you have your bottle. The 
bottle is then filled through the neck 
with the product it was designed for, 
and the neck is sealed or capped. 

Bradley’s process is different. Instead 
of using air to inflate the molten plastic 
into bottle shape, this process uses a 
sort of plunger called a mandrel. The 
bottle that comes off the mandrel has 
no bottom. It is filled from the base, 
not through the neck, and the bottom 
—a plastic cisc—is then sealed in place. 
e Solutions—Bradley claims that with 
this process, and some other ideas, it has 
solved many of the problems that have 
plagued the plastic bottle business in 
the past: 
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“Steelmaker to the Electrical Industry” is a title we have 
earned the hard way . . . by the sweat of research and 
pioneering development. In this modern world of gauges 
and instruments, of automation, electronics and atomics, 
the heart of the design is so often some silicon steel, high- 
permeability alloy, or other special electrical material that 
we produce. @ When you need a steel to do what ordinary 
steels cannot do—whether electrically or in resisting corro- 
sion, heat, wear or great stress, call on us. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. RY SES 





PIONEER in Specialloy Steels 


Allegheny Ludlum 


Warehouse stocks of Allegheny Stainless carried by all Ryerson plants 

















Worthington Blue Brute compressor, operating tie tampers 
on track maintenance. Power—Continental Red Seal Y9I. 


Continental Red Seal power for specialized applications is now 
available at levels ranging from 2 h.p. up to more than 1,000, in 
liquid-cooled and air-cooled models, for use on all standard fuels. 
And, strictly on the score of PERFORMANCE—economy, dependa- 
bility and low maintenance cost—it is finding its way into more 
and more leading makes of specialized machines. The equipment 
builder’s good name, and the end-user’s satisfaction, are double- 
clinched by this fact: EVERY CONTINENTAL RED SEAL IS NOT 
ONLY BUILT FOR ITS JOB, BUT BACKED BY PARTS AND SERVICE 
FACILITIES COAST TO COAST. 





NO OTHER ENGINE GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANCED _ 
ENGINEERING FEATURES 
PATENTED INDIVIDUAL PORTING —— FULL-LENGTH WATER JACKETS 
TOCCO-HARDENED COUNTERBALANCED CRANKSHAFT 


ALLOY STEEL VALVE SEAT INSERTS —— LEAKPROOF WATER PUMP 
PATENTED Olt AND DUST SEALS — POSITIVE ROTATION EXHAUST VALVES / 








_—_ 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


Continental also builds air-cooled models, from 2 to 3 h.p., for heavy-duty applications 
in industry and on the farm. They embody the exclusive Contex® external ignition 
system, greatest air-cooled engine advance in recent years. For information, address 
Air-Cooled Industrial Engine Division, 12800 Kercheval Ave., Detroit 15. 


6 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK « 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE. LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 3, TEXAS » 910S.S. BOSTON ST, ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. 
1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT( ATLANTA) GA. 


















Lontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








Filling: With-blow-molding, you get 
a bottle with a fairly wide neck. The 
neck has to be wide so that the bottle 
can be filled easily. To make the con- 
tents spray or ooze out properly for the 
consumer, you have to cork the neck 
with a friction plug having a narrow 
opening. Since Bracon bottles are filled 
from the base, they can be made with 
the neck openings already narrow. 
Bradley says that this saves time for the 
manufacturer whose product goes into 
the bottle—even though, with Bradley’s 
system, the manufacturer has the task 
of putting bottoms on the bottles. 
Bradley says that existing filling equip- 
ment can be modified cheaply to handle 
the extruded bottles and tubes. 

Printing: Blow-molded containers are 
hard to print on, because they're flex- 
ible. Printing on such bottles is often 
uneven or blurred. With Bradley’s 
system, the printing is done while the 
container is still on the mandrel—af- 
fording a hard, solid backing for the 
type to press against. This is probably 
the biggest selling point for the Bracon 
tubes and bottles. 

Sterilization: Because polyethylene 
softens under heat,- it’s impossible to 
sterilize it with conventional high- 
temperature methods. This has closed 
many a market to plastic containers. To 
get around the problem, Bradley is in- 
stalling a 2-million-volt electronic unit 
for cold sterilization. 

Permeability: Probably the worst 
headache of plastic bottle makers is that 
polyethylene is permeable. Oxygen can 
pass through it; hence, you can’t use | 
it to package certain oils that turn rancid 
when exposed to air. Certain organic 


flavorings and essences—oil of pepper- 
mint and wintergreen, for instance—lose 
potency in polyethylene containers. 


Bradley has found no easy solution to 
this one. But the company makes sure 
that the products for which it makes 
containers are not of the tvpes that have 
trouble in polyethylene. 

¢ Tubes—Bradley loves plastic bottles, 
but right now it probably loves plastic 
tubes still more. As Bradley sees it, the 
tubes offer all sorts of possibilities. 

Bradley has developed such tube 
specialties as Uni-Drop, a gadget that 
lets liquid out of the tube drop by drop; 
and plastic nipples that the consumer 
cuts open to let all the contents out of 
the tube at once. Bradlev is convinced 
that, with such specialties, the tubes 
will sell well Their cost—another 
charm—is expected to be 10% below 
that of aluminum tubes. 

Plastic tubes have barely begun to 
exploit their potential market. Mills 
Div. of Continental Can blow-molds a 
tube for cheese spreads and cake icings 
—but aside from that, polyethylene 
tubes are almost unknown to consum- 
ers. Bradley views that situation as a 
rich opportunity. 
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One Phase of the search for answers to high-temperature ques- 
tions is the continuing development and testing of new alloys. Here 
Inco metallurgists pour a carefully controlled composition of 


metals from their laboratory radio-frequency induction furnace. 
The resulting alloy may help to solve some of the unanswered 
high-temperature problems facing engineers today. 


What causes high-temperature failure? 


Strange reactions can take place when 
metals and alloys are exposed to high 
heat. 


Even common soot and the air itself 
become destructive corrosives that can 
disintegrate a metal and waste away its 
strength. The more these reactions are 
studied the more evident it becomes 
that the damage caused by high tem- 
perature corrosion is one of the most 
serious reasons for metal failures. 


Unless a metal or alloy can resist 
destruction by its corrosive environ- 
ment under operating conditions, it 
makes little difference how high or low 
its mechanical properties may be. 


No single metal or alloy can resist 
all these corrosive conditions. For 20 
years Inco metallurgists have been ex- 
perimenting with carefully controlled 


compositions of metals... searching 
for the answers to the problems posed 
by expanding temperature frontiers. 
From this work have come such strong, 
heat-resisting alloys as Inconel® and 
Inconel “X”®, Incoloy® and the Ni- 
monic® Alloys. 


Yet with the gas turbine seemingly 
held in check by the temperature limits 
of metals, with the chemical and petro- 
leum industries moving from “red-hot” 
to “white-hot” process temperatures, 
and with the development of the rocket 
engine and nuclear power pushing 
ahead, you may be asking yourself, 
“Have metals reached their limit of 


iNco 


TRACE MARK 


67 Wall Street 


practical service at today’s operating 
temperatures?” 


Inco metallurgists think not. Who 
knows what future research programs 
may reveal? 


If you have a problem involving 
high temperatures, the solution may 
already be in the files of Inco’s High 
Temperature Engineering Service. If 
not, our engineers will be glad to work 
with you to find it. The first step is to 
write for a High Temperature Work 
Sheet, our form that helps you outline 
your problem for study. After that it 
is up to us. There is no obligation on 


your part. 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


















KLIXON Protectors Build 
Dealer Confidence 


jay MAINE: Messrs. James V. 

a? Distributors Richard 

Pete § es, of Dresser-Marsh a pare 

pA recommend Klixon 4 
for weet in motor driven -¥ =, 


“It has been our experience that the cco 
confidence of distributor and dealer in the 
selection of parts makes for better distributor 
and dealer relationship. With Klixon Pro- 
tectors incorporated in motors, we share that 
and find a minimum 








service 


The KLIXON Paagamen, mon, Snssonnad, § is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 





Manual reset 


Protectors. 
METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
LIxo SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 
a we -— y - - te — Street 
. Mass. 
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Next week, Welding Dept. of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. will hold an open 
house for its new neighbors in York, 
Pa. Visitors who knew the plant a year 
ago will think they’re in a different city. 
A lot of remodeling and redecorating 
has been done. The plant formerly 
housed a section of GE’s Wire & Cable 
Dept., which has since moved to Bridge- 
port, Conn. Welding has moved in 
after a few years’ stint at Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

What makes this move particularly 
interesting is the way Welding Dept. 
took advantage of the break to make 
a lot of improvements both in its prod- 
ucts and the way they are produced. 
It points up well the two sides of an 
industrial move: 

Problems. ‘Transferring a manufac- 
turing operation from one city to an- 
other city is never easy. No matter how 
much planning you do, things go 
wrong. Juggling 50-ton pieces of equip- 
ment is bad enough, but in the final 
analysis that’s often the easiest part of 
the job. The big headaches are finding 
the right site, transferring people who 
have roots at the old location, losing 
veteran employees, training new ones, 
building up sufficient stocks to cover 
the transition period, organizing a new 
distribution setup, and fitting the pieces 
—sometimes broken ones—back together 
again. 

Opportunities. An industrial move 
also gives you the opportunity to make 
some sharp breaks with the past. It’s a 
good time to make improvements in 
your assembly lines. At the old stand, 
the tendency is to modify and piece out 
and makes things do. In ney quarters, 
you start with a clean slate. You can 
get rid of a lot of minor irritations, 
save considerable money by concentrat- 
ing on the most efficient way of doing 
a job rather than sticking to a method 
that grew up piece by piece. 
¢ The Pieces—To understand how 
deftly Welding left the problems be- 
hind and how effectively it grabbed 
the opportunities, you have to look at 
the way the production of welding 
equipment has grown at GE. The com- 
pany has been producing such equip- 
ment for about 50 years. Welding had 
grown up in several locations, around 
various components. At the end of 
World War II, this equipment was 
being produced in nine separate loca- 
tions. 

When competition began to pick 
up, GE decided the way to make the 


Making the Most of a Move 


When General Electric's Welding Dept. decided to 
set up shop elsewhere, it took advantage of the chance to 
wipe out old problems and create new comforts. 


east of the Mississippi and north of 






operation more efficient was to bring it 
all together under one roof. That was 
done. All nine pieces were gathered 
together in Fitchburg, Mass. Welding 
shared a plant with mechanical drive 
turbines. Both departments continued 
to grow, but expansion was limited by 
highways that hemmed in the plant. 

Some companies have been able to 

bridge boundary highways, but it wasn’t 
practical for the welding equipment 
assembly lines. In March, 1952, pre- 
liminary work was begun on a moving 
plan. R. C Freeman, general manager 
of Welding, set up a task group under 
his manufacturing manager, F. H. 
Evans, to study space requirements and 
to do some serious thinking about 
GE’s place in the future of the welding 
business. 
e Model—The group prepared a model 
of what it considered an ideal plant 
for producing welding equipment. The 
model was built around three principles: 
(1) standardization of products; (2) in- 
tegration of manufacturing operations 
to cut inventories, increase flexibility, 
shorten manufacturing cycles; and (3) 
controlled flow of materials. 

Implicit in this model was the fact 
that practically every item in the GE 
welding line would have to be rede- 
signed. Included also were proposals 
for new items to be added to fill out 
the line. Along with all the new prod- 
ucts, there was a new concept of plant 
layout. Instead of being laid out in a 
straight line, the assembly would take 
place along a U-shaped course. 

In order to keep materials handling 
at a minimum, parts in the new plant 
would be produced as close as possible 
to the spot where they were to be as- 
sembled into the finished product. Raw 
materials would be received and stored 
at the point of use. Central storeroom 
space would be needed only for articles 
easy to steal. Standardization would 
make it possible to cut the number of 
component types in half. 

Some of the proposals were pretty 
revolutionary. But top management ap- 
proved the model, and its new product 
ideas and new manufacturing concepts, 
m April, 1953. 
¢ Site—During all this time, the study 
team had been working on the prob- 
lem of a new site. To assist Freeman 
in making his decision, another group 
prepared a market analysis of the weld- 
ing business. This revealed that two- 
thirds of the business was concentrated 
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IT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 


ae 





Thorough survey by G-E trained experts. 
Here experts of the Oreole Refrigeration 
Company carefully study heat-gain data col- 
lected at the Gomprecht & Benesch store. 


The Best in Packaged Air Conditioners. 
G-E designed, built + Simple construction, 
_ operation * Easily directed airflow 
or no-waste, no-draft circulation * Muggy 
Weather Control * Decorator-styled cabi- 
nets * Unmatched 5-year warranty. 

















G.E. has the answer to air-conditioning problems in any store, office or factory 








YEAR ‘ROUND COMFORT on Gomprecht & Benesch’s “Floor for Moderns” is assured by three of these 7% ton G-E packaged units. 


G-E climate survey helps Baltimore furniture store 
remodel without posting ‘closed for alterations’ signs 


The problem that faced Gomprecht & 
Benesch, famous Baltimore furniture 
store: to completely remodel and air con- 
dition five floors each 50’ x 100’, without 
closing down during alterations. The 
Oreole Refrigeration Company, Balti- 
more, G-E contractor, made a thorough 
climate survey for the store, then sug- 
gested remodelling floor by floor, using 
General Electric packaged air condi- 
tioners. By now, two floors have been 
redecorated and comfortably air-condi- 
tioned without even a temporary loss of 
sales space. G-E units provide flexible 
zone cooling in areas that are often con- 
gested, while their attractive design ac- 
tually adds to the display floors’ 
appearance, 


GET THE FACTS FIRST: Over 25% of 
today’s air conditioning is inadequate or 





e 






se. 


obsolete! That’s why it’s so important 
to ask your G-E dealer for a thorough 
“indoor weather” survey of your prem- 
ises. At no cost to you, he'll specify the 
proper-sized conditioners, and locate 
them where they'll do the most good at 
the lowest cost, year after year. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO PLAN AHEAD 
WITH G.E. Your G-E dealer is ready 
to make a careful survey of your office, 
store or factory. And installation now 
can save you money. For now, between 
seasons, you'll get the best prices, terms, 
deliveries. Then all winter long, you'll 
enjoy fresh, filtered air, heated if you de- 
sire. So call the G-E dealer listed in your 
classified telephone directory, or write 
General Electric Co., Commercial and In- 
dustrial Air Conditioning Department, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





Packaged 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 































































Kidde ® 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Put it out in seconds 
with a Kidde portable extinguisher! 


When fire strikes, there’s just one thing to do — Put it out fast! That’s 
why it’s so vital to have Kidde portable extinguishers near every fire 
hazard ... because Kidde portables, with their special fast-acting 
trigger release, are made to swing into action at a moment’s notice. 
You just grab a Kidde CO, or Dry Chemical portable, aim the horn, 
and pull the trigger. Whoof! The fire’s smothered right in its tracks! 
And don’t forget big hazards like spray booths, dip tanks, electrical 
equipment and flammable liquids. See that they get the built-in protec- 
tion of a Kidde Fully Automatic CO, Fire Extinguishing System. 


Don’t wait — Contact Kidde today! 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’ 
*Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are 
trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal — Toronto 








the Ohio River. To serve customers 
most efficiently, the group pointed out, 
the new plant site should be located 
on main transportation arteries some- 
where near the heart of this region. 

GE Realty was called in at this point. 
It came up with 53 sites that matched 
the space requirements of the model 
and the market requirements of the 
survey. Some were plots where a new 
plant might be built; others were exist- 
ing plants. 
¢ New Home—The York plant was one 
of the 53 suggested. It wasn’t immedi- 
ately attractive. It had 16 existing build- 
ings, and their pattern didn’t conform 
to the rectangular, single-floor concept 
of the model. There was insufficient 
office space; for this had been only a 
satellite plant of Wire & Cable, while 
Welding was a fully integrated one- 
plant department. The York site was 
on the Lincoln Highway and the Mary- 
land & Pennsylvania RR, but east of 
the center of the market area. 

On further study, however, Welding 
felt that with a little rebuilding and 
some ingenuity, it could achieve the 
U-shaped flow of materials by joining 
three existing plants together. One 
separate high-ceilinged plant could be 
converted into a two-story office build- 
ing, another into a lab. There was 
plenty of room for expansion. 

York’s chief selling point was the city 
itself. It’s a quiet, family city in the 
midst of one of the country’s richest 
farming areas. It’s also a diversified 
industrial community. In a city of 
64,000 population, there are 156 in- 
dustries that each employ more than 





50 people. It looked like a good place 
to attract and hold capable workers. 

e Progress—Remodeling work started in 
October, 1953. One of the first steps 
was to set up a pilot assembly line in 
one corner, amid the dust and flying 
bricks, to train employees and to work 
out some problems in the new products. 
At the same time production was 
stepped up at Fitchburg so that stocks 
could be built up enough to see each 
product through a six-month transition 
period. 

The model was reduced to blueprints. 
Each piece of equipment to be moved 
was assigned a number, and the corre- 
sponding number was painted on the 
floor of the plant. The first truckload 
of equipment left Fitchburg around the 
middle of February. By mid-May, the 
contractors were finally out of the way. 

Problems kept cropping up. An 
electricians’ strike in the area held up 
installation of test equipment. Water 
pipes and sewers weren’t where they 
were supposed to be. In one building 
the concrete floor was only 7 in. thick. 
It had to be ripped up at the last 
minute, and a new floor built to hold 
heavy equipment. 

Dollarwise, 45% of the equipment 
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came from Fitchburg; 55% was new. 
¢ Tenant—Welding Dept. employs 
about 300 people, roughly the same 
number of hourly workers as the Wire 
& Cable plant. As new lines get rolling, 
the payroll in York will probably grow. 
About 55 employees were brought from 
Fitchburg. The others left behind have 
largely been absorbed by the turbine 
operation at Fitchburg. A total of 230 
former Wire & Cable employees were 
rehired by Welding. About half of 
them had 15 years’ or more service, but 
they needed retraining. 

The visitors at next week’s open 
house will get a peek at the results of 
the move. The new equipment will be 
shown to the trade at the Metal Show 
in Chicago early next month. GE’s 
welding line will now include these 
types of welders: a.c., rectifier, motor- 
generator, engine-driven, filler-arc, inert- 
arc, and atomic-hydrogen, plus acces- 
sories. The most obvious change in the 
products is in outward appearance, the 
first major change in 10 years. GE 
welders will now come in a square hous- 
ing instead of the familiar cylinder. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





New, more potent radioactive mate- 
tials, which could be important in 
product sterilization, will soon be made 
available to industry by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Radioisotopes 
have been playing an important role 
in industrial and medical research in 
recent years. The AEC is currently 
making some 1,000 shipments of 
radioisotopes every month to industrial, 
medical, research, and educational in- 
stitutions. 

* 
Atomic aircraft carrier: Defense Secy. 
Charles E. Wilson said last week that 
a go-ahead for the world’s first atomic 
carrier is likely to be authorized, but 
that construction will not begin in the 
immediate future. 

* 
Everybody’s making ammonia: One of 
the fastest growing branches of the 
chemical industry grew another twig 
last week when Sun Oil Co. said that 
it would build a $9-million anhydrous 
ammonia plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
When it opens late next year, the plant 
will have a capacity of 300 tons a day— 
one of the biggest in the business. 

a 
IBM is experimenting with an all-tran- 
sistor calculating machine. It’s a step 
toward eliminating vacuum tubes in 
many types of electronic equipment. 
Chief advantages: The transistor-calcu- 
lator needs about 1/20th the power, 
takes half the space of previous elec- 
tronic models. IBM says it is almost 
ready to start commercial production. 
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~ Come on in... 


the selling’s fine! 


When you put your trade-mark or brand name in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of telephone directories, you’re directing sales leads to 
your authorized points-of-sale listed below it. 


Advertising sells people on the product but more times than 
not they just don’t know where to buy it. That’s how sales are lost. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ takes care of that 
easily .. . economically. It gives prospective buyers the names, 











“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Dahi-Conger Inc 1123Wazee -AComa 2-4545 
DEALERS 

APPLIANCE & HEATING CO 
2945SDecatur SUnst 1-1720 


— BF ee cotceins ATias 8-1515 


Meare eevee ec tenmyan Clnale 5-477 














For further information see Standard Rate 
Edition) or call your local telephone 





addresses and telephone numbers 
(should they want to call for in- 
formation) of your local outlets. 


A Trade Mark Service repre- 
sentative can tell you how you 
can get national coverage in 40 
million directories—or spot cover- 
age to fit your needs. When people 
are ready to buy, why not make 
it easy for them? 


Data (Consumer iy 
$s office. 
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If you are doing 


business regularly 


in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin, the 
Marshall & Isley 
Bank should be 
your choice. 


We offer you close 


personal attention, 


complete banking 
services and 


facilities - and wide 


experience and 
knowledge of 


business in our state. 


In short, we feel 
we can do an 


outstanding job for 


you in filling all 


your banking needs. 



































Power Plant on Wheels 


This electric power generating plant 
was unveiled by General Motors Corp.’s 
Electro-Motive Div. this week at La 
Grange, Ill. Along with it, power com- 
pany engineers had a look at four simi- 
lar units that make up Electro-Motive’s 
answer to a problem that has bothered 
utilities for some time. 

The problem: How to supply emer- 
gency power to areas that need it in a 
hurry. The utility can always string up 
new lines, but that takes a lot of time— 
usually weeks. And it takes a lot of 
money. 
¢ Costs—Electro-Motive’s five new 
plants can get out to an emergency area 
within hours. Two will travel by truck, 
three by rail. The initial cost per kw. 
of capacity will be in proportion to the 
cost of a big, central station steam gen- 
erating plant. A 1,000-kw. unit—the 
biggest of the five—will cost about $90,- 
000, or about $90 per kw. To build a 
central station steam plant costs any- 
where between $150 and $200 per kw. 

Of course, any one of the mobile 
units will cost more to operate per kwh. 
than a central station; they’re not ex- 
pected to compete with a central sta- 
tion in this respect. The objective is 
to deliver power fast, and at a lower 
cost than would be possible if a line 
were built to the area served by the 
mobile unit. 
¢ Remote Control—One factor that will 
keep operating costs from soaring, 
though, is the self-operating nature of 
the new units. Each can be controlled 
by a central operator who might be 
hundreds of miles away. By sending 




































impulses over a wire or by radio, a unit 
can be started or stopped. 

Once the starting impulse is sent out, 
the power unit’s diesel engine is auto- 
matically cranked to start and acceler- 
ated to full speed within 5 sec. Within 
another 20 sec., the unit’s generator is 
loaded to full load and the unit is put- 
ting out power. 

When the emergency is over and 
normal power has been restored to the 
area, the unit can be moved on to an- 
other location. In the case of a city of, 
say, 100,000 population that is suffer- 
ing from a complete power cutoff 
caused by storm or flood, the utility 
serving the area could bring in a whole 
fleet of its railroad units, operate them 
until the city’s generators started work- 
ing again. 
¢ No Trick—Electro-Motive claims that 
the new units are the first big com- 
pletely integrated, standardized mobile 
power plants that have ever been of- 
fered to utility companies. For Electro- 
Motive, it won’t be much of a trick to 
integrate their production with that of 
the division’s diesel locomotives, be- 
cause the components are interchange- 
able. The major components are either 
m production for use in the locomo- 
tives, or they’re closely related to stand- 
ard locomotive components. 

That interchangeability makes the 
new units an ideal addition to the divi- 
sion’s line. Also, it gives Electro-Motive 
an easy road toward diversification, 
something all diesel locomotive manu- 
facturers have been looking for in recent 
months (BW—May29’54,p52). 
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3-D Smelloviewer 


Taylor-Merchant Corp., which last 
year scored a runaway success with a 
mailable 3-D viewer (BW —Dec.5’53, 
p52), now has added a new dimension: 
smell. The promotional gimmick uses a 
patented process to apply perfume oils 
to paper via a printing press. Dozens 
of odors are now perfected. A 3-D view 
of a resort hotel might carry a faint odor 
of salt spray or spruce. Various cosmetic 
displays might be accompanied by their 
own perfume. In food lines, there are 
odors available for fresh bread, choco- 
late, roast beef, strawberries, and many 
others. 

A mailable scented viewer will cost 
from 29¢ to 35¢ depending on quantity 
and the particular scent desired. When 
kept in their mailing envelopes, scented 
views are said to retain their odor for 
nine months to a year. The company 
is also working with scented slides so 
that several products can be appreci- 
ated with the same viewer. 
¢ Source: Taylor-Merchant Corp., P. O. 
Box 52, Cathedral Station, New York 
25, N. Y. 


Glare-Control Mirror 


This rear-view mirror has a_three- 
way adjustment that reduces day and 
night driving glare. It was announced 
last week by the Liberty Mirror Div. 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

For daylight driving, the mirror re- 
flects about 60% of the total light, 
mostly in the yellow-green range. At 
night, you turn the knob on the under- 
side of the mirror so that only about 
11% of the light is reflected; looking 
into the mirror, you see a_ reddish 
image. If the lights on the car behind 
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you are particularly bothersome, you 
give the knob another turn, and all 
but about 3% of the light is filtered. 
The advantage of the new mirror 
over other glare-reducing mirrors on 
the market, says Libbey-Owens, is that 
it eliminates glare but does not cut 
out light reflected from the following 
car’s grill or from roadside objects. 
Thus, the driver can make more ac- 
curate judgments of the speed of the 
car behind him, as well as its distance. 
The company says that this is the 
first auto mirror to make use of the 
“beam-splitting’” technique developed 
during World War II for military in- 
struments. It can be mounted on any 
car. Retail: $7.50. 
e Source: Liberty Mirror Div., Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa. 











NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A revolving door that turns by itself 
has been announced by International 
Steel Co., 1321 Edgar St., Evansville, 
Ind. It is turned by a motor, can be 
slowed down by a slight push. The 
company gays that the first units are 
being installed at Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., and First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

aa 
For growing children, du Pont has de- 
veloped a fabric that will stretch to 
fit as the youngsters get bigger. A 
T-shirt of the new Stretchlon fabric 
can be worm by a child in the 6-to-12 
size range. 

td 
A decorative paint that can be peeled 
off when you get tired of it has been 
announced by A-Peeling Paint Co., 
3463 Ashton Ct., Palo Alto, Calif. The 
company sees it as a holiday item—for 
instance, for Christmas decorations on 
windows and mirrors. When _ the 
season is over, you lift the paint right 
off the glass surface. 

& 
A color control light meter, designed 
to measure the balance of red and 
blue in natural light and indicate the 
correct filter for color photography, 
has been announced by General Elec- 
tric Co. The meter indicates which 
filter to use, plus correct exposure. 

& 


No more dust: American Air Filter Co., 
Louisville, Ky., says that its new Amer- 
clone dust collector unit has been tested 
in a big boiler plant—rated at 300,000 
lb. of steam per hour—and that the unit 
traps 3,000 Ib. of fly ash per hour. 
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Tells how to 
promote your product 
at the retail level 


How can I educate 
retail salespeople ? 


How can I get around 
price competition ? 





_ What can I do ag 
to establish 
my trade name? 





What can I do 
to help my product 
sell itself ? 


Informative tags and labels can help 
you find a soiution to these problems. 


For a free book of helpful ideas — 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Dennison 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. K-80 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Please send me your free “Point of Sale” book. 
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@ Insulating high-voltage bus bars 
and covering the flexible joints between 
them presents problems. The insula- 
tion must have high dielectric strength 
and high mechanical strength com- 
bined. Synthane laminated plastics sup- 
ply these properties—and a few more. 
For instance, the postforming proper- 
ties of paper-base Synthane made it 
possible to make the two halves of the 
cover economically. And Synthane is 
easily sprayed with, or laminated to, 
a conductive coating for corona 
protection. 

The high dielectric strength of 
Synthane sees service in hundreds of 
electrical applications. Synthane is used 
in toasters, in the world’s largest power 
shovels, and for components of TV 


Our 25th Year 
SYNTHANE CORPORATION, OAKS, PA. 


Because 5,000 volts like to jump= 
Copper teams up with Synthane 


cameras and sets. It is also used in 
radio transmitters and receivers, ig- 
nition systems, household appliances, 
electrical measuring instruments and 
x-ray machines. 

But this is only part of the Synthane 
story. The many chemical, mechanical 
and electrical properties of Synthane—- 
in combination—have widened its field 
of usefulness. If you have need of a 
material with many different proper- 
ties in combination, Synthane may be 
your answer. The Synthane catalog 
supplies full information on the grades 
and kinds of Synthane sheets, rods, 
tubes, special shapes and fabricated 
parts. Write for your copy to Synthane 
Corporation, 1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


LAMINATED } PLASTICS 
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Textiles: Happy Days Again 


It looks as though the industry's long and deep re- 


cession is over at last. 


The recovery has been slow and~ 


spotty, but textile men are beginning to ‘smile again. 


It looks as if the long-awaited turn- 
around in the textile industry is here at 
last. Orders and order backlogs have 
picked up. Prices have firmed. Many 
mills have stepped up their schedules 
from a four- to a five-day week—in some 
cases to a six-day week. 

It seems fairly clear now that the low 
point in the long and deep textile re- 
cession came last May. Textile busi- 


ness has been on a slow climb since 


then, and has gained a lot of mo- 
mentum lately. Optimistic statements 
are coming from all sides. 

The recovery was all but made official 
two weeks ago. J. Spencer Love, board 
chairman of Burlington Mills Corp. 
(and a man not noted for overly opti- 
mistic pronouncements on the state of 
the industry), said: ““The low point in 
the textile depression has passed, and 
there are many concrete evidences of 
the industry’s having turned the cor- 
ner. 
¢ Fast Work—Industry observers who 
bemoaned the low state of textile affairs 
last spring (BW —Apr.17’54,p126) saw 
ene bright spot in the picture—at least 
for wool and cotton: Inventories were 
down to a minimum. This meant that 
if buying did develop, it would be felt 
all along the line, immediately. 

And that is just about what has hap- 
pened. With no heavy inventories to 
blunt the effect, the normal fall pickup 
in demand was like a shot in the arm 
to most sections of the textile industry. 

Still, while you’ll find more optimism 
around now than you could for a long 
time, most textile managements are 
seasoning their optimism with heavy 
doses of caution. And most refuse to 
crystal-gaze far into 1955. False signs of 
an upturn have come before, only to 
fade away and leave the industry as 
depressed as ever. And the current 
pickup is by no means consistent 
throughout the industry. 
¢ Happiest—Cottons are doing better 
than anything else. Buying of cotton 
yarns and fabrics got an additional boost 
from reports that the coming cotton 
crop would be a short one (partly be- 
cause of drought, partly because of gov- 
emment acreage restrictions). As raw 
cotton prices started to go up, mills be- 
gan getting healthy orders for yarns and 
cloth to beat the price rise. 

Demand is now running high for cot- 
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ton sheetings, fine combed cotton fab- 
rics, and cotton print cloths. Consumers 
have broken out in a rash of demand 
for work and play clothes, which means 
good markets for corduroys, denims, 
twills, and chambrays. The market for 
cotton knitting yarns is strong. Prices 
on most of these items are moving up 
slowly and, in some cases, mills have 
obtained orders that extend to mid- 
1955—a sharp contrast to the hand-to- 
mouth buying that was the rule only a 
few months ago. 

¢ Profits—The vice-president of a top 
New England fine cotton goods mill 
says, ““We are pulling out of it. Prices 
are improving. The minute prices start 
to go up, customers rush in with 
orders.” 

But profit margins are still low. 
Though cotton cloth prices are moving 
up, raw cotton costs are climbing right 
along with them. In any case, cotton 
mills do not expect really sharp and 
quick price rises. They never have. 
When times are bad, cotton prices drop 
precipitously. But when conditions im- 
prove, the recovery traditionally is slow. 

Now the mills’ customers are buying 
as far ahead as they can. Production 
is picking up from the new orders; 
but the goods will be delivered at to- 
day’s prices—not at the slightly higher 
prices expected tomorrow. So there’s a 
lag between the production pickup and 
the profit pickup. 

With prices on the uptrend, some 
cotton mills are getting hesitant about 
selling any more for delivery months 
ahead. But these mills have to gamble 
on whether or not the same number of 
orders will continue to come in once 
prices go higher. 
¢ Improvement—The outlook for syn- 
thetics, especially rayon and acetate, is 
also improving, although the position 
here is not nearly so strong as in cotton. 
This end of the business was badly over- 
produced for a very 8 time. Last 
spring several big manufacturers shut 
down completely for a week in an effort 
to boost prices. 

Now inventories are down to more 
manageable levels. When Burlington 
Mills’ Love made his optimistic state- 
ment, he said that the company’s own 
mills—which produce synthetics pre- 
dominantly—were operating on full 
schedules and would probably continue 











[SYNTHANE] 


laminated 
plastics at work 


In the oil fields synthane's 
toughness, dimensional stability and chemi- 
cal resistance are all utilized in underground 

quip t for ¢ ting oil wells. Synthane 
piston rings are widely used. 





In business offices synthane 
isa favored material for casters which are 
tough, durable and kind to various types of 
flooring. Many business machines, big ones 
and little ones, are mounted on molded- 
macerated wheels and casters of Synthane. 


In television studios tv 
cameras use many Synthane parts. The 
mechanical strength, dielectric strength and 
ease of fabrication of Synthane all fit it 
for use in TV cameras, transmitters and 
home receivers. 


What’s Your PROBLEM? 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 
|. a ee POOR mE i 
j SYNTHANE CORPORATION | 


1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


Please send me your free folder describing ad- i 
| vantages, properties, uses and kinds of Synthane 
jastics. 
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AS A PACK-CARRIED 
AS A TANK VACUUM CLEANER 
TYPE CLEANER 


AS A 55 GALLON 


VACUUM CLEANER 
ex 
AS A PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC BLOWER 


~~ 

? 
Kis. 
ag 


AIR SPEEDS UP TO 
325 M.P.H 


The NEW 7oRNADO. 


More Versatile Cleaning From Floor to Ceiling 


This new Tornado cleaner brings you even greater cleaning power and 
longer life... with air speeds up to 325 M.P.H. 3 sizes: 34 H.P., 
1 H.P. or 14% HP. 


Tornado picks up all dirt, dust, chips, oil or other liquids without 
any conversion. 


The powerful motor unit removes from the cover with a simple 14 
turn. The same motor unit can then be used for: 


: ) A pack-earried vacuum cleaner 
23 A powerful portable electric blower 


. A jumbo cleaner for use with a standard 55 gal. drum 


No matter what your cleaning job—Tornado will do it better and 
faster—run for hours & hours of constant duty under the worst 
conditions, 


Write for Bulletin 660 


We'll be glad to demonstrate in your company— 
just tell us where and when. 


% turn removes motor unit. 


All sizes interchangeable. 





Motor unit & adaptor cover 
fit amy standard drum for 
doing the big cleaning jobs. 





BREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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. . . awaiting the $35- 
million appropriation for 
green winter uniforms . . .” 


TEXTILES starts on p. 14] 


that way at least through January. And 
both orders and prices on some rayon 
and acetate (and even nylon) fabrics 
have been edging upward. 

¢ Wool—In the wool end of the busi- 
ness, improvement in worsteds is still 
spotty, but woolens are doing a good 
deal better. Best record is in flannels, 
especially for women’s suitings. Here 
business has increased enough to per- 
suade one New England mill to pull 
back 75 workers and make plans to take 
on 250 more in a month or two. An- 
other large plant, specializing in fancy 
flannels, is pretty well sold up for the 
season and expects its trade to hold 
through the spring months. 

In the worsted division, about the 
most optimistic remark you can find is 
this one from a top manufacturer: “The 
way things are now, we can look for a 
lot less idle machinery in 1955 than 
there was this year and last. But there'll 
still be some.” 
¢ Defense—What military buying there 
is has been going mainly to woolen and 
worsted mills; cottons and the syn- 
thetics are benefitting very little. Right 
now the government is getting its wool 
cloths at bargain prices; competitive 
bids are low 

Still, the industry is eagerly awaiting 
the effects of the $35-million appropria- 
tion for green winter uniforms to re- 
place the Army’s traditional olive drab. 
That should give a healthy boost to 
mill activity. One Pentagon source has 
said that some 40% of the orders will 
go to textile mills in labor surplus 
areas. 
¢ Too Close—From here and _ there 
among textile men you get the com- 
ment that the hand-to-mouth buying 
that prevailed until very recently, be- 
sides just being a very painful way to do 
business, actually held back the re- 
covery. 

These textile men point first to the 
retailer. They insist that low retailer 
inventories retarded consumer buying. 
Says one cotton executive woefully: 
“You go into a department store, and 
it either doesn’t have the cloth you 
need on hand, or there are no sales- 
ladies around to help you. The textile 
industry could do with better merchan- 
dising.” 

But the textile men also point to 
themselves. A spokesman for one 
woolen company comments, “Maybe in 
1954 we played it too close to the belt, 
and consequently lost some business. 
We might let inventory go up more 
now, if over-all business picks up.” 
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THESE FAMOUS BRANDS MADE CRUCIBLE FIRST NAME IN SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 













powerful 
attraction 


A boy and a puppy just naturally seem to be drawn 
together. Other things, lacking such powerful affinity 
have to be helped along. That’s where Crucible Alnico 
permanent magnets fit in. You will find them in thou- 
sands of products—for example, in magnetic separators, 
electrical indicating instruments, radio and television 





Rex High Speed Steels sets. 
Rexalloy Cast Alloy Steel 7 
Airdi 150, Ketos, Atha Pneu, Magnets are but one of thousands of special steels— 
Sanderson, Alva Extra . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
Chro-Mow Tool Steels stainless, alloy, tool, agricultural—of which Crucible is 
Crucible Hollow Tool Steel a hich C ible an: 
f which se rucible apart 
Nu-Die Die Casting Die Steels & principal producer Steels set E 
CSM 2 Plastic Mold Stee! from general tonnage mills that make structural shapes, 
HY-Tuf, Max-el Alloy Steels S 
Rezistal Stainless Steels plates and sheets. 
Soeenihe Cae Sarees S60e Turn to Crucible for your special steel needs—stocks 
CA Double Diamond Hollow M i 
Drill Rods maintained in Crucible warehouses throughout the 
Accumet Investment Castings ° P ° ‘ me 
ring services availabl 
ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS country, and field engineering , 
LaBelle Farm Discs everywhere. 





CRUCIBLE! first name in special purpose steels 














5A. years of tine 


steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. * SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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| sales-producer in today’s 
modern food market is the self-service 
freezer. Demand for dependable refrig- 
eration equipment has skyrocketed. 


U.S.F.&G. has contributed to the 
rapid growth of Copeland Refrigeration 
Corporation by providing bonding and 
insurance coverages essential to the 


So have sales of freezer units built *'°°°* of business operation. 


by Copeland Refrigeration Corporation, 
Sidney, Ohio. From a small beginning, 
Copeland has become the largest sup- 
plier of refrigeration equipment to the 


food industry. 


Whether you produce ‘refrigeration 
equipment or use it, own a business or a 
home, no matter what you do or where 
you are, there are U.S.F.& G. coverages 
to meet your needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


-F.& G 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Now It’s Arnel 


Celanese Corp.'s new fi- 
ber promises to do latest 
tricks at lower price, give 
other synthetics hot time. 


The new synthetic fiber just brought 
out by Celanese Corp. of America (BW 
—Oct.9’54,p34) promises to give the 
other synthetics—to say nothing of the 
hard-pressed natural fibers—some real 
competition. The company has dubbed 
its latest entry Arnel. Excitement is run- 
ning high in the trade; one textile con- 
sultant, J. B. Goldberg, sums it up with 
“They've really got something good 
here.” 
¢ Family Comeback—Amel is blood 
brother to the very earliest of the syn- 
thetics—viscose rayon and acetate. All 
three use cellulose, from wood pulp or 
cotton linters, as their base. But the 
older “cellulosic” fibers ran into trouble 
as newer synthetics entered the field; 
first nylon, then the postwar fibers 
such as Orlon, Dacron, and Acrilan 
cut more and more into their markets. 
Prices of the later-day fibers were a good 
deal higher, but they had many good 
characteristics that the older fibers 
didn’t and consumers were willing to 
pay for them. One big selling point 
for the new fibers was the ease of taking 
care of the fabric. 

Since Celanese produces more than 
half of the nation’s acetate, the com- 
pany suffered as demand fell. Now 
Celanese feels it’s solidly back in the 
picture with its new fiber. 
¢ Double Feature—Amel’s claim to 
fame—and the reason for all the excite- 
ment—is that it combines many of the 
fine properties of the newer synthetics 
with a much lower price. 

Amel is completely washable. It 
compares favorably with the newer 
“non-cellulosic” fibers in such things as 
resistance to shrink and stretch when 
wet (a big problem with rayon), wrinkle 
resistance, and fast drying time. Pleats 
stay in through all kinds of rough han- 
dling. The fabric can be ironed at high 
temperature—an advantage that even the 
other newer synthetics don’t have—and 
dyeing is less of a problem and less 
costly than with most of the others. 
Also, says Celanese, Amel blends well 
with other fibers. 

Combined with these characteristics, 
Amel’s price—55¢ a Ib. for staple, or 
short-length, fiber—makes it look like 
a bargain. It still costs more than cotton 
(currently around 35¢ a Ib.), or rayon 
and acetate staple (ranging from 34¢ to 
39¢ a lb.), but it’s way below, say, 
nylon at $1.50 to $1.58, Dacron at 
$1.60 to $1.80, or Acrilan at $1.40 to 
$1.50. 
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Stout “hearts” 
for new Navy sub killers 


Patrolling endless seas in search of enemy subs... 
blasting them out of action with newest destruction 








devices .. . this Grumman S2F-1 “hunter-killer” 
depends on the stamina of twin Lycoming-built 
engines to keep it high and dry. 


This is another Lycoming contribution to aviation 
progress. For Lycoming engines also fly military 
missions in aircraft ranging from liaison planes to 
trainers to helicopters. They have distinguished 
themselves in civilian aviation, too—particularly 
in single- and twin-engine planes. 


Do you need this kind of dependable air-cooled power 
... or any of the diversified services listed above our 
signature? Whatever your problem. . . look to Lycoming! 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


“«~ Lycoming 





To power America’s first 
anti-submarine carrier air- 
craft that’s equipped for both 
search and attack, the U. S. 
Navy looks to Lycoming for 
air-cooled engines.* 











*Wright-Cyclone engines built by Lycoming under license from 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wright A al Division. 





Send for free booklet! “THe Lycominc 
Story”’. . . 40 interesting, 

illustrated pages showing many ways 
Lycoming is ready to help you. 

Write for it on your letterhead, 


Aircraft Engines 
Industrial and Tank Engines 
Engine Overhaul 
Generating Units 


Turbine Engineering and Research 
Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


Complete Assemblies 
Heat-Treating and Plating 
Steel Fabrication 
Castings 

Boilers 


DIVISION OF Aveo STRATFORD, CONN. 
scsice_J Manufacturing plants in Stratford, Conn., and Williamsport ,Pa. 
























Rejigger Budgets as 


Total Advertising Expenditures in National Media th 
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rabs Ball 


For a long time, everyone has known 
that the extraordinary growth of tele- 
vision has been hurting other media. 
But it’s something no one could actu- 
ally prove in dollars and cents. As the 
economy expanded, so did total adver- 
tising expenditures, with the result that 
all media got a bigger share of a bigger 
pie (chart, left). Even radio revenues 
over-all somehow kept up with the ex- 
pansion, despite the fact that radio net- 
work revenues have suffered the only 
notable lacing handed out by TV. 

Now it looks as though 'T'V has really 
started to throw its weight around. 
Magazines, newspaper supplements, and 
other national media appear to be suf- 
fering direct hits for the first time. 
The latest figures from Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau indicate that from now 
on T'V’s gains are going to come di- 
rectly out of the hide of the competi- 
tion. 
¢ So Far—It has already started to hap- 
pen. Through the first nine months of 
this year, eight of top 15 categories of 
advertising, by volume, in magazines 
and newspaper supplements were down 
from last year (table, below). In some 
cases, the inroads were particularly seri- 
ous. For instance, while increasing their 
cxpenditures for household equipment 
advertising over TV, advertisers cut 
their purchases of radio time by 26% 
from the year before and their purchases 
of magazine space by 11%. 

The advertising trade press has been 

sending up rockets about the impend- 
ing crisis. Tide magazine, for example, 
recently noted that of the nation’s 100 
top advertisers, more than a third had 
taken more out of other media during 
the first half of the year only to increase 
TV budgets. A case in point is Procter 
& Gamble, which increased its TV 
budget by $3.5-million. Of this, $3.3- 
million came from new appropriations— 
but the remaining $200,000 came out 
of other media. 
* Bigger Tabs—There should be a lot 
more of this taking of money from one 
pocket and putting it in the other this 
fall. The 1954-55 season is the one that 
isdomg the trick This is the year when 
the big networks are throwing all their 
iesources into the heaviest §program- 
ming the new medium has ever seen. 
This is also the year that we got color 
TV—at a price to the advertisers (BW— 
Aug.21°54,p40). 

Just by themselves, the new Spec- 
taculars that National Broadcasting Co. 
is putting on will cost advertisers $14- 
million. ‘That includes the whole pack- 
age—time, production, talent. Actually, 
it's going to cost NBC something more 
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... of feel it, 
but it?s there?! 


Excessive moisture vapor causes Core 
rosion, fungus growth and other 
damage within sealed containers. 


When relative humidity is not con- 
trolled . . . Precision equipment cor- 
rodes and fails. Optical instruments 
fog and are temporarily useless. 
Electronic and radio equipment 
lose efficiency. Certain foods and 
drugs lose freshness or deteriorate. 


DriAire offers proven solutions to 
many of these problems. As the 
largest manufacturer of moisture 
control devices, DriAire welcomes 
any problems of humidity control 
and indication. Your inquiries are 
invited. 


DriAi 
INCORPORATED 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
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In just five operating days, Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety Slings can 
save you many man hours and an 
equal amount of machine hours. 
These high-quality slings have the 
flexibility of a chain, the light- 
weight of hemp rope and the 
strength of steel. Crane crews can 
handle more loads each day — 
giving savings that will repay the 
low cost of Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Slings in a short time. And 
you get a bonus in increased 
safety — loads will be held more 
securely without danger of drop- 
ping, crushing or ripping. 

Try just one Braided Safety 
Sling and watch the speed and 
efficiency of your crews rise. Your 
nearby Broderick & Bascom dis- 
tributor will help you select the 
(Braided Safety Sling for your 
loads — without obligation. Give 
him a call or write direct. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE CO. 
4203 Union Blvd. 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Yellow Stand 
Braided Safety Slings 
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than that. So if the Spectaculars sur- 
vive the critical panning they've had 
so far, they’re going to cost the ad- 
vertisers even more next year. 

Both NBC and Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System have sold out all their time 
in the evening and nighttime hours, 
which means that the advertisers have 
picked up the tabs for some new, big 
expensive shows. Here are some exam- 
ples on CBS: 

¢ The Best of Broadway, once-a- 
month versions of the big musical com- 
edy and dramatic hits of the past 30 
years (Westinghouse). 

e Shower of Stars, once-a-month 
extravaganzas featuring Betty Grable 
and others (Chrysler). 

e Sponsors Ante Up—The shower of 
money to pay for this is coming from 


hn 


SODA POP REVOLUTION: Pres. William D. Aitken of Mission Dry finds lots of 
headaches in switch from bottles to cans for soft drinks; but he counts on cans to put... 


New Fizz in Old Trade 


When the Associated Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages meet in Phila- 
delphia the middle of next month, 
they'll have plenty to worry about. 

¢ To begin with, sales of soft 
drinks generally have fallen off this 
year, as much as 15%-25% below last 
year according to some trade estimates 
(page 154). 

e Cutting even deeper, the pack- 





several industries in particular that are 
locked—to the joy of the TV people 
in do-or-die competitive battles. 

The auto makers are spending more 
this year than ever before. A rundown 
of what General Motors is sponsoring 
on NBC will give an idea of what this 
means to the TV nets: 

Chevrolet has the Dinah Shore show; 
Buick has Milton Berle; Pontiac 
sponsors Red Buttons and Jack Carson; 
Cadillac is participating in Today and 
Tonight; Oldsmobile is sponsoring a 
series of Spectaculars—for $34-million. 

Cosmetic houses are also pumping up 
the networks’ revenues. The struggle 
for the liptsick market is especially 
gratifying to the networks; both Toni 
and Hazel Bishop, for instance, have 
been buying shows right and left. 


aging revolution caused by the idea of 
putting pop into cans (BW-—Jan.30’54, 
p+7) is shaking up the industry’s tra- 
ditional system of processing and distri- 
bution for the first time in nearly 50 
years. 

e Which Way?—The trend to cans is 
spreading (BW—May22’54,p60), and it 
threatens to knock over some bottlers 
in the process. They’re the little busi- 
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Give a construction man the tools... 


Facts about the part banks 
play in the development of 
the right construction ma- 
chinery for any job. 


As any sidewalk superintendent can 
tell you, the above is not without pic- 
torial license. 

But even a sidewalk superintend- 
ent might not know this: 

If enough people needed such a pre- 
cision machine to do a job better, the con- 
struction equipment industry could and 
would make it. 

What’s more, they’d have the 
wholehearted backing of the nation’s 


bankers, and the reasons read like 
this. 
Money Goes to Work 

First of all, it’s banking’s job to put 
money to work wherever and when- 
ever the opportunity for profitable 
and constructive enterprise exists. 
Therefore bankers must be ready to 
serve any industry’s needs. Part of 
this service is through bank loans to 
companies in the construction equip- 
ment industry. This benefits a great 
many people, and results in such 
community advantages as better 
roads, bridges, airports, dams, levees 
and public buildings. 

But the over-all effect of these 


loans is felt far beyond the industry 
itself and its achievements. 


You’re the Winner 

For one thing, they generate the 
jobs for men and women that are the 
natural result of money at work. For 
another, they provide private enter- 
prise with the economic means to re- 
main free, strong and progressive. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











Workmen’s Compensation insurance should have 


benefits 





F YouR Workmen’s Compensation insur- 

ance does no more than meet the re- 

quirements of the law, you, as an em- 

ployer, may find yourself vulnerable on 
several scores. 


For example, improper handling of claims 
can create dissatisfaction among your workers. 


Also, unless the insurance company has a 
staff of competent engineers to study and 
eventually eliminate many of the causes of the 
accidents, you may have to Continue putting 
up with costly work interruptions. And that, 
in turn, can easily result in your having to 
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pay higher and higher insurance premiums. 


Happily, you can buy a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance contract that benefits you, 
the employer, as well as your employees. It is 
The Travelers Plan, and it is backed by a large 
and skilled staff of engineers and insurance 
experts strategically located throughout the 
United States. 


For important—more detailed—information 
about Workmen’s Compensation insurance, 
see your Travelers agent or broker. Or fill 
out this coupon, attach it to your letter- 
head—and mail. - 
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YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 






HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT NAME.... 
STREET... 
CITY w.ccce 
STATE ..ss 


239 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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I'd like to know more about 
Travelers Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion insurance. 
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“ |. few bottlers have the 
money to switch over to 


ee 
MISSION starts on p. 148 


nessmen that comprise a satellite in- 
dustry to the big soft drink manufac- 
turers — buying the basic ingredients, 
processing them into final form, and 
distributing the bottled product direct 
to retailers over a small area. 

The bottlers therefore, are watching 
the manufacturers closely to see how 
far they go in switching to the more 
expensive canning operation that few 
little bottlers can afford. Their future 
may be in the hands of such manu- 
facturers as the Mission Dry Corp. of 
Los Angeles, a conservative, old-line 
company that has gone in for cans in 
a big way—but not yet all the way. 
¢ Tough and Touchy—Last week, Mis- 
sion’s Pres. W. D. Aitken (picture, 
page 148), was ready to tell why, and to 
point up some of the tough and touchy 
problems that face a soft drink -maker 
when he decides to put his products 
into cans. One of the first companies 
in the business to make this decision 
only a little over a year ago, Mission’s 
move has already pointed up some sig- 
nificant dangers to the bottlers. 

As Mission found out, you can’t 
market canned pop the way you do 
the bottled variety. The cans, supplied 
by a few big manufacturers like 
American Can Co. and Continental 
Can Co., cost more than bottles, and 
must be distributed over a much wider 
geographical area to pay for themselves. 
The franchised bottler, on the other 
hand, operates in a radius as small as 
20 miles, and depends on bottles re- 
turned for re-use to keep his cost down. 

Thus the throwaway cans lend them- 

selves better to distribution through a 
comparatively few food jobbers and 
brokers rather than through the many 
small bottling plants, which supply 
most retail outlets direct. 
* Switchover Problems—Most impor- 
tant of all, few bottlers have the money 
to switch over to expensive new ma- 
chinery and equipment necessary to 
sterilize and fill the cans, and process 
the pop that goes into them. For the 
flat-top cans, plant equipment may run 
anywhere between $50,000 and $100,- 
000. Mission chose these cans over the 
cone-top, crown-capped kind because it 
found they were easier to sterilize, and 
were preferred by dealers for handier 
shelf-stacking and storage. The cone- 
tops, on the other hand, are regarded 
as easier for a bottler to fill with stand- 
ard equipment, and they withstand 
tarbonation pressure better than some 
flat-tops. 

For another thing, the bottlers are 
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Why the MICHIGAN* 


Tractor Shovel moves bigger 
yardage—the Clark Torque Converter® 





You can do miraculous 
things with a MICHIGAN* 
Tractor Shovel because of 
extra power when it’s needed— 
a result of 3-to-1 torque multi- 
plication in the CLARK 
Torque Converter. 


e Digging into TOUGH Ma- 
terial— watch a MICHIGAN 
force its bucket into tough, 
compacted material: not a 
“shock” action—but a steady, 
resistless flow of increasing 
power that puts no punishing 
strain on the driving shafts 
and gears. Torque multiplica- 
tion plus the terrific digging 
power of the hydraulic bucket 
rams enable the MICHIGAN 
to perform unbelievable feats. 


e Maintenance and Down- 
time reduced to a minimum 










—the CLARK Torque Con- 
verter eliminates the engine 
clutch: the weakest link in a 
conventional power-train and 
the unit most frequently re- 
quiring repair. 


@ Make ANY Shift at ANY 
Time—with the Torque Con- 
verter, driving is as easy as 
handling your car! Shift into 
Forward or Reverse, into High 
or Low range while moving in 
either direction . . . the Torque 
Converter absorbs shocks. 


@ Standard Equipment on All 
Models—Clark is first to pre- 
sent a full line of Tractor 
Shovels with Torque Con- 
verter as standard equipment. 


See the MICHIGAN Tractor 
Shovel in action. Watch it 
on the job— demonstrating its 
astonishing power, speed and 
maneuverability. 


Talk to your MICHIGAN 
dealer; and send for the 
MICHIGAN Fact Folio, 
. handy file of specifications 
; and action photos—the 
' coupon gets prompt action. 

















. "| *A Trademark of Clark Equipment Company 
i °Clark Manufactured under Schneider License, 
Se a | 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 190 | 
Construction Machinery Division | 
Sg 470 Second Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan | 
Please send the MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel FACT FOLIO. . ! 
Name. Title 
Firm. | 
Address l 
City. Zone State. j 
A nas ene snensestnipiliigeniGnennneisiin jap anesarinteanseniansinpieigiaatestnemiavenineamieniettgiemptate et ent eum eas eius ents enw te J 
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SOMES Ci 


The ease of driving and tight fit you get 
with Townsend cold-formed rivets stem 
from their close size and shape toler- 
ances. Since they are perfectly round, 
holes can be made smaller for tighter fit 
—joints seal readily. The shank end is 
cut off squarely and fits the contour of 
the driving head evenly. Also, there is 
less flash under the head than on hot- 
formed rivets which allows closer fit. 

For operations where rivets are to be 
heated electrically, the square-cut end 
plus the absence of insulating scale pro- 
vide better contact and eliminate arcing. 
For cold-pressing operations, Townsend 
rivets are supplied in an annealed or 
normalized state which gives them a 
uniformly fine grain size and temper— 
assures ease of setting. 
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Here’s Why Townsend Cold-formed 
Rivets Drive Easier, Fit Tighter 


In the construction, shipbuilding, 
railroad and heavy fabricating indus- 
tries Townsend rivets, large and small, 
have been standard for more than a 
century. In fact, Townsend supplies a 
wide range of fasteners to every indus- 
try that needs to assemble materials 
quickly, economically, permanently. 

As the world’s largest manufacturer 
of a complete line of rivets, Townsend 
also regularly produces more than ten- 
thousand standard and special fasteners 
—makes as many as 60-million pieces 
daily. This combination of experience, 
product range and tremendous capacity 
gives you a dependable source of supply 
for the correct cold-formed products 
for each specific use—saves time and 
money in your operations. 


COMPANY: E 


STABLISHED 1816 
















THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 138 years—Capacity: sixty-million parts 
daily—Products: over ten-thousand types of solid rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets— 
Twinfast Screws — self-tapping screws—tubular rivets —locknuts— special nails— formed wire parts. 


Plants: New Brighton, Pa.—Ch:cago, Iil.—Plymouth, Mich.—Santa Ana, Calif. 
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. . . Mission’s experience 
with cans points up the very 
thing bottlers fear . . .” 


MISSION starts on p. 148 
closely tied to glass container manu- 


ing the can trend tooth and nail from 
its beginning. 


Time to Jump 


was “to protect the interests of our 
franchised bottlers” that Mission first 
began investigating cans four years ago, 
when Pepsi-Cola’s Walter S. Mack be- 
gan experimenting with them. When 
Mack branched out on his own in 1953 
to market Super-Coola canned drinks 
through Cantrell & Cochran Corp., 
Aitken was sure he saw the start of the 
trend. 

Then a Wyoming brewery—finding 

itself in the position of so many local 
brewers who have been hurt by the 
national distribution setups of the big 
shipping brewers—started making Can- 
A-Pop with the canning machinery it 
already had on hand. Both Super-Coola 
and Can-A-Pop sold well, and others 
sat up and took notice. Then and there, 
Aitken decided the time had come for 
Mission to go to cans. 
e The Headaches Begin—After local 
Los Angeles market tests went so well 
they “frankly amazed” Aitken, Mission 
turned to its franchised bottlers. Then 
the problems of conversion really 
showed up. 

Of Mission’s 300 bottlers, only three 
were able to afford conversion costs. 
The rest couldn’t process Mission’s 
canned line. Four in the New York 
area devised an ingenious plan—they 
pooled their resources to set up a single 
canning plant to service all four of 
them, at an estimated cost of about 
$85,000. This nicely suited the needs 
of this particular group. 

But Mission needed a lot more can- 
ners. This forced it into a tactic that 
may have a great impact on the in- 
dustry. Mission went outside the soft 
drink industry to get’ canners. A num- 
ber of local brewers signed up on fran- 
chise agreements similar to the ones 
given to bottlers. A baking company is 
now bottling Mission’s 12 lines of 
canned soft drinks. So are a couple of 
food processors. This way, Aitken built 
up his canners to around a dozen, plans 
to set up five or six more franchised 
canners. 
¢ Bottlers’ Choice—Aitken claims he 
still has his bottlers’ interests at heart. 
“They're not going to be left out in the 
cold,” he says. Mission is offering ex- 





clusive territorial distributorships to any 
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facturers, who have naturally been fight- 


Yet, says Mission’s William Aitken, it § 
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of his bottlers who want to handle the 
canned line without actually processing 
it. 
But so far few have taken him up on 
this offer. Profit margins on the more 
expensive cans run lower, and many 
bottlers don’t want to bother with 
them. In this case, Mission farms out its 
distributorships to outside people, 
mainly food jobbers and brokers. Here 
again bottlers see disastrous signs for the 
future. 

¢Solved—From the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint, many of the problems in- 
volved in canned pop have been solved, 
Aitken feels. He now believes cans can 
be shipped up to 300 miles—though he 
first thought the limit was a 100-mile 
radius. And despite early doubts, he 
says he can bring his price on the 
standard 12-0z. can down to 10¢, or six 
cans for 59¢. 

¢ Both Ways—Aitken is emphatic that 
Mission is in the canned pop business 
permanently. “Cans are here to stay,” 
he predicts. Mission has expanded its 
line of canned drinks to include some 
12 flavors, mainly fruit, with soda water 
and ginger ale rounding out the line. 
This fall, new distribution outlets will 
introduce Mission beverages in Atlanta, 
Detroit, Memphis, Miami, Pittsburgh, 
and Portland, Ore. 


Share of Market 


Sales of Mission’s bottled line have 
been pulled up by the canned pop 
promotions, Aitken believes. He adds 
that his company is not abandoning 
bottles. 

The newer one-way, no-deposit bot- 
tles are expected by many in the glass 
trade to provide the answer to the 
cans; they are still a little less costly 
than cans, while featuring some of the 
same conveniences. 
¢ Jitters—Even though Mission stead- 
fastly maintains it will never completely 
replace its bottle lines, the company’s 
experience with cans points up the very 
thing the bottlers fear. If cans win over 
only 25 %-30% of the total package soft 
drink market—estimated at over 28-bil- 
lion container units last year—the bot- 
tlers will feel a real pinch. As little as 
10% of the market would shift some 
$60-million worth of business away from 
the bottlers and to the canners. And 
the can people argue that since two- 
thirds of all soft drinks are consumed 
at home, this much of the market is 
“fair game”’ for the cans. 

Most people in the trade—including 
the glass manufacturers who have been 
fighting the trend to cans all the way— 
privately admit that bottles and cans 
will have to learn to live together, that 
both have a place in the soft drink 
market. But in the adjustment period, 
hong of the bottlers are going to get 
urt. 
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How To Plug Holes In Cost And Design 
Problems With Townsend Rivets 


Economy in production-line assembly 
of components and simplicity of prod- 
uct design are only two advantages you 
enjoy when you use Townsend cold- 
formed rivets. In addition to their low 
initial cost, they improve your product 
by making possible tightly sealed joints 
of great strength and high resistance to 
vibration. 

Townsend regularly produces several 
thousand styles and sizes of standard 
and special rivets so that you can readily 
select from stock the type best suited 
to your operation. A feature of Town- 
send service is that small rivets are sold 
by the piece instead of by the pound, 


either in packages or in bulk. This means 
that you no longer need order rivets by 
the pound and convert the weight into 
pieces—purchasing and inventory con- 
trol is simplified. Then too, Townsend 
distributors and jobbers receive their 
stocks in standard cases which contain 
individual boxes packed by actual 
count. This enables them to give you 
faster and more efficient service. 

To keep costs down and quality up, 
specify Townsend rivets and special 
fasteners. We have the capacity to pace 
your production schedules — you car 
depend upon us to help keep your as- 
sembly lines rolling. 









Townsend 


COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1816 


NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA __ 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cherry Rivet Division « Santa Ana, California 
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DIAMOND 


“UTILISCOPE™ 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 





Remote observation of boiler water level 
and furnace interior. 


Since 1947, Consolidated 

Edison Co. of New York 

Has Placed 15 Orders 
for 26 Sets 


Since a trial installation in 1947, the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York has placed 15 orders 
for 26 Diamond “Utiliscopes” to improve cen- 
tralized control. Electric utilities are necessarily 
critical buyers . . . the nature of their business 
demands equipment of extreme reliability and 
good performance. 

The “Utiliscope” can give you money by watch- 
ing important operations which are too remote, 
too inaccessible, too dangerous, too hot or too 
costly to watch directly. 

Send for Bulletin 1136 (use coupon below); it 
suggests many profit-making installations in in- 
dustry. 
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DIAMOND Power 

LANCASTER, nie SPECIALTY Corp, T 

Please send me w 

Dion Bulletin No. 2 136 ration 7 Po of 
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Company 







DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
FIRST IN IN TRIAL TELEV N 
LANCASTER OHIO 
FFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIE 

Ww 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 





A new war against pirating of fashion 
designs is brewing. 

Oleg Cassini, California designer, an- 
nounced that he is about to file suit 
against four dress manufacturers who 
allegedly copied his patented fall line. 
A Cassini spokesman says some 
prominent retailers have already te- 
turned any goods that they feared 
might violate Cassini’s patents. 

Piracy of design has plagued the 
fashion world for years. Just before 
World War II, Fashion Originators 
Guild of America tried to offer its 
members some protection. Members 
registered their designs with the guild, 
and cooperating retailers agreed not to 
sell copies of registered designs. The 
guild set up an impartial panel to de- 
cide whether a dress did in fact infringe 
on the original design. 

But the plan ran afoul of the 
Sherman Act. Several retailers fought 
ii, with varying success, in the courts. 
Then the Federal Trade Commission 
stepped in, ruled that the guild setup 
smacked of monopolistic tendencies, 
and told designers to rely on patents 
instead. The Supreme Court backed 
up FTC (BW—Mar.8’41,p24). 

Nobody worried about the situation 
too much during or just after World 
War II because business was so good. 
Now that competition is rough, piracy 
is again a big issue. 

Many designers have followed FTC’s 
advice by patenting their lines. Some 
have taken infringement cases to court, 
and a few have won a favorable verdict. 
But piracy cases are tough to prove. A 
slight alteration in a copy may be 
enough to ward off piracy charges. 

Nevertheless, patents have deterred 
some manufacturers from copying de- 
signs. A clear-cut decision in the 
Cassini case—if it gets to the courts, as 
indicated—would further strengthen the 
designers’ hand. 


The consumer’s thirst for soda pop 
has abated this year after mounting 
steadily for over a decade. Just how 
much, no one knows for sure; estimates 
say sales are running anywhere from 
15% to 25% below 1953 sales. 

Last year, according to Continental 
Can Co., the soft drink industry sold 
some 28-billion packages, in cans and 
bottles, excluding sales through soda 


Can Pirating Be Stopped? 


Designer Oleg Cassini is bringing a test suit to protect 
his fashion designs . . . Soda pop market drops . . . Carrier 
Corp. snoops on the competition . . . 
reason to exclusive dealing. 





FTC applies the rule of| 


fountains. Con Can adds that about 
two-thirds of this was bought for a 
consumption. 

Most people blame the lag on thel 
cool summer, especially in the E astern 
markets. That’s one reason some el 





sources refuse to be discouraged, be-| 
cause the weather was a spotty factor.§ 
National Bottling Gazette, a trade pub-§ 
lication, hazards a guess that when the§ 
year ends, 1954 sales may well be within§ 
2% to 3% of 1953. 

Another reason cited is the general 
belt-tightening that shrank sales of 
many products this year. Canners say 
this factor hurt them less than the bot- 
tlers (page 148). They reason that soft 
drinks in cans are still new, haven't 
even tackled some of the depressed mar- 
kets, which felt the pinch the most. 
According to Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute, shipments of beverage 
(soft drink) bottles for the first eight 
months of 1953 and 1954 stack up 
this way 

1953 1954 
(Thousands of gross) 


Returnable ....... 6,450 5,040 
Nonreturnable 624 715 
eee 7,074 5,755 


Those figures are interesting, not only 
for their totals, but for the clear trend 
to nonreturnable bottles. That 18.6% 
decrease also suggests another possible 
explanation for Coca-Cola’s venture into 
a new bottle (BW—Oct.9’54,p124). 


IRAE Ya 


Carrier Corp. snooped with a wire 
recorder to find out how its competitors 
sold their stuff. Result: some brand new 
sales ammunition for Carrier's own 
salesmen. 

Last spring, Carrier’s home office kept 
hearing comments from its field force to 
the effect that competitors’ sale spiels 
weren’t doing Carrier any good. So 
Carrier took a leaf from retailers and 
sent out a comparison shopper to see 
just what the competition was up to. 
The shopper posed as a prospect for 
some air-conditioning equipment. Some- 
times he was in the market for a room 
unit, sometimes for a packaged job for 
a mythicz il shop, sometimes some other 
line of air conditioning. He traveled 
some 3,700 miles, talked to dozens of 
salesmen who represented Carrier’s big 
competition. And he recorded all the 
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Here are five ways to use 


versatile-—flexible 


TYGON PLASTICS 


AS A PAINT to protect plant and 
equipment from attack by corrosive 
fumes and gases. Applied by brush or 
spray, Tygon air dries quickly to form 
a tough impermeable plastic skin that 
shrugs off acids, alkalies, oils, water 
and alcohols. 





AS MOLDED ITEMS. Tygon’s tough- 
ness, durability and flexibility, coupled 
with staunch chemical resistance, offer 
pronounced performance characteristics 
for grommets, washers and molded 
mechanical goods items in virtually any 
shape. 


WRITE TODAY for the TYGON 
PORTFOLIO. Pertinent data and tech- 
nical characteristics of the various Ty- 
gon compounds to enable you to de- 
termine just how you can use Tygon 
most advantageously. Free, on request. 
Address Dept. BW-1054 





AS A HEAVY-DUTY LINING to 
protect the interior of pickling, plating, 
chemical processing and storage tanks 
from destruction by corrosive solutions. 
Easier to install than rubber linings, 
Tygon can be applied to tanks of any 
size or shape. 






AS TUBING OR HOSE to pipe taste- 
sensitive liquid foods or corrosive 
chemicals. Tygon Tubing is glass-clear, 
flexible as a piece of string, resistant 
to acids and alkalies, non-toxic, steri- 
lizable, and is made in bores from 
1/16” to 2”. 





AS A CORROSION-RESISTANT 
GASKETING. Tygon shows no chemi- 
cal deterioration with age. Gaskets 
remain flexible and tight, unaffected 
by weather or exposure to chemicals. 
Tygon gaskets are available in an al- 
most unlimited size range. 


Tygon is but one of a number of specialized materials manu- 
factured and fabricated by The United States Stoneware 
Company or its affiliated divisions. Other products include: 


chemical ceramics, in stoneware or porcelain; sintered 


metallic oxides; natural, neoprene, silicone or other synthetic 
rubbers; acid brick and cements; adhesives and organic bond- 


ing agents, and specialized processing equipment. 








PLASTICS and SYNTHETICS DIVISION 





Akron 9, Ohio 


New York 


Chicago 


Houston 
. 


497-0 












REMOTE REPLY 





COMPLETE PRIVACY 


You can a 
from across the roo 


touching a button! 


FINE—ACCEPT © 
a HIS ORDER! 













nswer intercom calls 
m—without 
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No one can “listen in” pee ps 
your knowledge. Chime and sig- 
nal light announce every call. 








...Only Executone 
combines 


BOTH! 





IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
MATic”’® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open. 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply”, 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


Let, 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. K-1 * 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


() LOCATING PERSONNEL 


busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 













Without obligation, pleasesendme Name 
full data on Executone Intercom. 

I am particularly interested in: Title 
(0 INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 

CD INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION Firm 
(0 SWITCHBOARD RELIEF acid 





CONTR Deenerere 














In Canada—33!1 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


z 





conversations on a tiny German-made 
Minifon wire recorder. 

The first report, on room units, ap- 
peared last June in the company’s house 
organ, Inside Carrier. The second—and 
especially revealing—report, on pack- 
aged equipment, has just appeared in 
the October issue. The June findings 
emphasized what competing salesmen 
had to say about their own products; 
the second gave the low-down on what 
these same competitors had to say about 
Carrier’s own line—which, naturally, 
was something less than flattering to the 
Carrier equipment. 

In reporting to its dealers and dis- 
tributors the verbatim damnation or 
faint praise of the competition, the Car- 
rier house organ added an important 
feature: the answer a Carrier dealer 
might make to such criticism in talking 
to his own prospects. 

Thus the dealer of one big company 
told the Carrier man, “You'll find that 
our equipment is quieter because it 
does not suck air in over a series of in- 
take grilles like the Carrier does.” Car- 
riers answer, for its own salesmen: 
“The intake air path in units with 
slotted air returns must induce the air 
to make at least two right angle turns 
at the very start, which is far more of 
a noise factor than drawing air over 
adequately sized grilles which are placed 
parallel with the air path.” 

Carrier reports itself highly pleased 
with its venture, though so far it has 
no plans to repeat the experiment next 
year. 


The Federal Trade Commission in 
a pair of cases last week gave a perfect 
illustration of how the “rule of reason” 
may work to the advantages of one com- 
pany and to the disadvantage of another 
—when the question at issue is essen- 
tially the same. 

In the case of Revlon Products Corp., 
FTC’s Lowell Mason ruled that the 
cosmetic manufacturer’s exclusive deal- 
ing contracts violated the Clayton Act. 

In the case of Insto-Gas Corp. of 
Detroit, FTC set aside a hearing ex- 
aminer’s ruling that Insto-Gas’s tying 
contracts violated the same law. The 
commission ordered a rehearing, called 
for more evidence before making a final 
decision. 

In these two cases, FTC followed the 
policy announced in the cases involv- 
ing Maico Co., hearing aid manufac- 
turer, and Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
in which exclusive dealing was involved 
(BW—Jul.17°54,p110). In the Maico 
case, FTC said that the mere fact that 
a company with exclusive dealing or 
tying contracts has a “substantial” 
share of the market is not per se proof 
that competition is injured. Rather, 
FTC will find a violation only when 
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Don't risk shipping goods “just any old way” 

; if it's economy you crave... 
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The big 


difference is —s 


Whether you're sending or receiving... 
whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it’s by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 
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| You're thriftier to send ‘em RAILWAY EXPRESS 
it's swift and it's sure, so you save! 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 

















SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
ScotTissue Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




















Heres How 


YOU CAN GET 
FASTER, 

MORE EFFICIENT 
AND MORE ECONOMICAL 


Sub-Coutract Sewice 


Since 1906, Bridgwater has made the specialized skills and 
facilities of its three large plants available to responsible 
manufacturers for outside production of machine components 
or complete assemblies. Today, many manufacturers—in many 
phases of industry—depend on Bridgwater to produce much 
of their contract machining rapidly, and at favorable cost. 


Write for our booklet 
on your letterhead. Its 
fully illustrated pages 
give you complete facts 
about the Bridgwater 
Organization and its 
manufacturing facilities 
and experience. 





1923 


158 











actual injury to competition is proved, 

On Revlon, Mason found that con- 
tracts binding jobbers to deal exclusively 
in Revlon nail enamels and related 
products actually closed these accounts 
to competing nail enamels. Some of the 
156 Revlon jobbers stopped buying 
competitors’ products because of the 
contract agreements. In addition, 
Mason found that as the largest seller 
of quality nail enamel handled by 
beauty shops, Revlon dominates the 
field. 

Other agreements bind Revlon 
jobbers not to handle competing lip- 
stick, cosmetics, or nail enamel removers 
—except where the competing product 
is part of a “complete make-up and 
treatment line” or is sold under the 
jobber’s, not the manufacturer’s name. 

Mason said the evidence shows that 
to crack the cosmetic market success- 
fully you have to get your product ac- 
cepted by beauty shops; thus, access to 
the jobbers supplying the beauty shops 
is essential. In the light of this, plus 
Revlon’s dominant place in the market, 
and the number and importance of the 
jobbers tied up by Revlon contracts, 
Mason held that the agreements will 
substantially lessen competition if con- 
tinued in effect. 

Revlon is asking for a reopening of 
its case. It wants to reargue the whole 
thing on two grounds: The contracts 







were signed in 1948; new evidence # 


throws a different light on the “stale” 
evidence used. Furthermore, access to 
jobbers is not essential, Revlon says, to 
success in the cosmetic business. If 
Revlon gets the chance, it wants to 
show FTC that Hazel Bishop, for 
instance, has done very well selling 
direct to consumers, without relying on 
jobbers at all. 

In the case of Insto-Gas, however, 
Mason ruled there just wasn’t enough 
evidence to show what effect the tying 
agreements had on competition. The 
record was so “devoid of facts,” he 
said, “. . . that we have no choice but 
to disagree with the examiner.” 

There was no question that the tying 
agreements existed. Insto leases cylin- 
ders to dealers under the condition that 
the dealer will refill only with Insto-Gas, 
and deliver only to users who agree to 
buy only Insto-Gas and Insto-Gas ap- 
pliances. But Mason found no evidence 
that any market was actually being fore- 
closed to competitors. Insto-Gas’s 
market position was not shown; neither 
was the amount of gas and equipment 
actually sold under the tying contracts. 
And there were no figures concerning 
the number or size of Insto-Gas’s com- 
petitors. 


Some 400 tons of information about 
the $20-billion farm market will be 
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Carrier Based Jets to have 
Radar Guided Missiles 


NAVY'S AIR-TO-AIR SPARROW 1 IN PRODUCTION 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


a On May 12, newspapers from coast to 
coast carried headlines like the ones 
above, announcing the Navy’s newest 
weapon of defense—Sparrow I—and the 
beginning of volume production for 
operational use in the fleets. 


# Ahead of these headlines were 7 years of 
intensive cooperative effort shared by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and Sperry. 


s Originally designated project HOT 
SHOT, Sparrow began back in 1947 
when the Bureau of Aeronautics assigned 
to Sperry the full responsibility of creat- 
ing an entirely new air-to-air missile 
system. It had to be light and compact 
— so multiple units could be carried by 
fighter-type jets. It had to be deadly ac- 
curate — capable of outmaneuvering the 
swiftest bombers an enemy could pro- 
duce. And it had to be practical—suitable 
for large-scale production. 





a The rocket-powered, radar-guided 
Sparrow I, coming off the production 
lines here and at the new Sperry Farragut 
plant in Bristol, Tennessee, meets these 
requirements—and more. It embodies the 
proved features of more than 100 differ- 
ent missiles designed, constructed and 
tested during a 7-year period — and the 
finest brains of an organization that has 
devoted more than 40 years creating and 
manufacturing automatic flight control 
and fire control systems. 


cPtARY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION « GREAT NECK, N.Y 














In the first Land Camera, Polaroid Cor- 
poration had a revolutionary product 
that took a picture, and 60 seconds later 
turned out a finished print. Before tool- 
ing up for mass production, it had to 
answer two questions. What is the sales 
potential? And, will the camera operate 
perfectly in the hands of the public? 
Polaroid decided to test the market with 
a pilot run of 1,000 cameras. 

The product engineer, well aware of 
the value and low cost of short run 
stampings for such pilot runs, came to 
Dayton Rogers Manufacturing Com- 
pany for help. As a result, all die-cut 
stampings for the first thousand Land 
Cameras were supplied by Dayton 
Rogers. 

Polaroid was able to test its now fa- 
mous camera and make changes for a 
fraction of the price of conventional 
tooling. 


FREE . . . We will ladly send 
you a booklet descri jing in de- 
tail how Dayton Rogers can 
take you economically 
periods of product develop- 
ment and product change. 
Please write for it on your 
letterhead. 
















LOW-COST 
WAY TO TEST NEW 
PRODUCTS 


Dayton Rogers Manufacturing 
Company produces metal stamp- 
ings in small lots with rigid accu- 
racy and remarkable economy. The 
short-run tools cost ‘you no more than 
15% to 20% of conventional type 
tooling. Here is truly the low-cost 
way to develop new products and 
to make improvements or changes 
in existing products. 

This method was originated by 
Dayton Rogers more than 30 years 
ago. It is based on a patented 
process, special machinery and 
craftsmen specially trained as short 
run tool makers. No other method 
equals it. All over the country 
manufacturers are using Dayton 
Rogers metal stampings for prod- 
uct research and experimental runs. 


Factory-trained representatives in all 
principal industrial areas 











NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR METAL STAMPINGS 
IN SMALL LOTS 








MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 


yr? a> 





coming up, now that the Agriculture 
Dept. is getting its own census under 
way. Census enumerators started ring- 
ing doorbells two weeks ago in some 
areas; questionnaires for other areas are 
now in the mails. 

The findings won’t be compiled til] 
the end of next year. When they come, 
they will have a lot more information 
than usual for businessmen. There will 
be the standard questions: kind and size 
of crops, number of cattle, amount of 
grazing land, and the like. But farmers 
will also be asked whether they own 
or rent their farms, whether or not they 
have mortgages on them. They’ll be 
asked how many TV sets, home freezers, 
cars, tractors, and milking machines 
they own and how much they spend 
for hired labor, for feed, and for gaso- 
line and other purchases, 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





TV prices: Stromberg-Carlson Co, 
raised the retail price on its Empire con- 
sole $20 to $459.95 and boosted its 
21-in. Studio console $10 to $299.95. 
. » Olympic Radio & Television, Inc., 
introduced a new lightweight 12-in. 
table model for $99.95; this is claimed 
to be the first set to sell for under $100. 
* 
Add cigarette filters: American ‘Tobacco 
Co. has put a new “selective activated 
charcoal” filter on its Herbert Tareyton 
brand—said to purify as well as filter the 
smoke without loss of flavor. . . . The 
U.S. Filter Product Corp. of Newark 
has come out with an “aquafilter’— 
adapting the ancient Turkish technique 
of filtering smoke through water. 


* 
Fair trade is again before the Supreme 
Court. Masters, Inc., New York dis- | 


count house that set up operations in 
non-fair-trade Washington, D. C., is the 
fourth retailer to take a lower court in- 
junction to the high court on appeal. 
Masters’ case involves the issue of 
whether cut-rate goods can be shipped 
from a non-fair-trade area into a fair- 
trade state. 

e 
A ban against trading stamps and pre- 
miums was declared unconstitutional by 
a South Carolina county judge, who 
dismissed a complaint brought by seven 
independent merchants. 

e 
Tubeless tire prices have been boosted 
5% to 8% by General Tire & Rubber 
Co., which predicted that all other tire 
prices will follow suit soon. Meanwhile, 
Chrysler Corp. announced that Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.’s tubeless tires 
will be standard equipment on all 1955 
models. Earlier, Packard picked U.S. 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s tubeless models 
for its new cars. 
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ee < 7 STAINLESS 


Steel 


High quality stainless sheet 
and strip steel... for the product 
you make today and the 


product you plan for tomorrow 


McLouty Stree. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 





hbelbn DICTATION 


MODERN! LOWEST COST! 


Paperwork f-l-o-w-s with new pushbutton dictation. You pick up a phone, 
push a button and dictate. It’s as simple as that! And you do it at your con- 
venience. Handling paperwork becomes a new experience in timesaving 
efficiency never before thought possible. And with PhonAudograph III you 
get new, premium features at lowest cost ever! For an eye-opening demon- 
stration showing how Gray PhonAudograph III can be effectively applied 
to your paperwork problems . . . save you money as no other system can — 
call your Audograph dealer today. The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
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East and West are squaring off for a new phase in the struggle for Asia 
—a phase in which both sides will use economic and propaganda weapons 
to the limit (page 25). 

For a while at least, there’s likely to be a freeze of East-West lines in 
Europe while the Asian struggle develops. 


The Communists got their Asian policy in high gear this week with the 
Peking Accord. This series of agreements provides for Soviet withdrawal 
from Port Arthur and Sinkiang and for new economic relations between 
the two powers. On top of that it: 


¢ Gives Red China a more independent position in the Red partnership. 
¢ Tries to remove the imperialist stigma from Soviet policy in China. 


¢ Puts Russia in business as a provider of capital goods and technical 
assistance to ail Asian countries, not just China. 


This week, too, the U.S. tentatively launched a new plan for economic 
aid in Asia. 


The move was made by Foreign Operations Administrator Harold 
Stassen at the Colombo Plan meeting in Ottawa. 


What Stassen was really proposing was a scheme to build an Asian 
counterpart of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation out of 
the Colombo Plan. 


This would be backed up by increased U.S. aid, though on an entirely 
different scale than the Marshall Plan was. In fact, there’s plenty of money 
available to get an Asian OEEC going with present aid appropriations. 


The Russians are facing their own “agonizing reappraisal” of European 
policy. 

Premier Mendes-France won a resounding vote of confidence in Paris 
this week. That virtually guarantees French ratification of the London 
blueprint for German rearmament. And it puts the Soviet nose severely out 
of joint. 

Foreign Minister Molotov’s talk of a new Berlin conference on German 
unification, rejected out of hand by the West, is probably the last we'll hear 
of the subject for the time being. 


But the Soviets won’t give up. Expect a powerful new diplomatic offen- 
sive early next year. 


There’s a chance that the new line will present the “German problem,” 
atomic disarmament, and even Formosa as one package for discussion at a 
“world peace conference.” 


Even with the London pact ratified, and West Germany rearming, 
Britain and France will be under pressure to accept such a meeting. Mendes- 
France, his government depending on Socialist support, can hardly say no. 
Churchill and Eden, facing a crucial election in 1955, can’t turn a deaf ear 
to Labor demands to sit down with the Soviets. 


Washington, harking back to the near catastrophe at Geneva, would 
take a dim view of such a conference. 


—e— 


All Asia will be watching Premier Nehru’s visit to Peking next week. 





I NTE RNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK The Chinese hope the meeting will lay the groundwork for a Communist 
OCT. 16, 1954 “co-prosperity sphere.” They’d like to persuade Nehru to underwrite an 

P , all-Asia nonaggression pact, along the lines of the Sino-Indian agreement 
over Tibet. 


Peking hopes that Burma and Indonesia will come along with Nehru. 
Later the pact could be expanded to include economic cooperation—all to 
China’s benefit. 





Nehru is keeping his own council. You can be sure he’s not going to 
jump aboard this particular Chinese bandwagon without some real bargain- 
ing. 

He wants, among other things, Peking’s promise to (1) renounce claims 
to the 12-million “overseas Chinese” in South Asia; (2) softpedal propagand- 
izing in Asia; (3) hold back any Formosa invasion; (4) stop subversive activities 
among the Himalayan border states. 


Venezuela, the world’s second ranking oil producer, is reported getting 
set to grant new oil concessions. It would be the first break in a ten-year 
concession freeze. 

Venezuelans won’t confirm or deny reports that negotiations for grant- 
ing new exploration rights will begin within two months. But it’s a good 
possibility, sooner or later. Many Venezuelans, as well as outside oilmen, 
have argued for opening up promising new lands. 


Terms would likely be the same as before—a 50-50 profit split. Other 


fees are apt to be higher than in the past. Large companies would probably 
have the inside track. 


Already amply blessed with oil and iron, Venezuela may have impor- 
tant sulfur reserves. 


Some New York and Pittsburgh industrialists have been poking around 
there for three years. Now, as Venezuelan Sulphur Corp., they are begin- 
ning work on a 50-year concession in the eastern state of Sucre. 


There are a lot of question marks, however—how much sulfur, how 
best to exploit it. It’s in a different geological formation than the rich 
fields of the southern U.S. and Mexico. 


U.S. exporters of capital goods are looking hopefully to the govern- 
ment’s Export-Import Bank for more help in meeting competition in world 
markets (BW—Oct.9’54,p160). 


Soon they will have a new private institution to go to when they want 
help in offering attractive credit terms to foreign customers—credits that 
might run from six months to five years. 


At least that’s what the Chase National Bank of New York is planning 
to provide soon. 


There’s a real need for such an overseas finance corporation to supple- 
ment Ex-Im’s new program, as Chase sees it. 

It’s not just the additional financing it will provide that Chase is think- 
ing of. There’s also the angle of a private operation, which many exporters 
would prefer. 

In any case, Chase is prepared to sink several millions of its own funds 


PAGE 164 into this venture. 
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CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
TO PITTSBURGH TO ATLANTA 


$1.35 


SEATTLE 
TO HOUSTON 


$2.20 


Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes. They do not include the federal excise tax. 
Long Distance rates are even lower after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


Long Distance quickly puts you in touch with just about 
anyone, anywhere. 


Every move 


It eliminates “hit-or-miss” sales trips by arranging ap- 
pointments in advance. Helps you keep in regular touch with 


k b out-of-town customers. Clears up questions and complaints. 
¥y Ou Make a Simplifies buying. Speeds deliveries. 
And because telephone contacts are friendly and personal, 
they help create a feeling of good will at both ends of the line. 
LONG DISTANCE To get more things done, more quickly, reach for the 
telephone. 
Long Distance Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 


SaUeS time We have some specific suggestions for the profitable use of Long 


Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, Traffic, Produc- 


or money tion, Engineering and Accounting. A call to your Bell Telephone 


Business Office will bring a representative to discuss them with you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, one of 
Britain’s most enterprising businessmen, 
believes in Empire—but the kind that is 
maintained by skillful trading and keen 
investment rather than by ships of the 
line. Last weekend found him on the d 
banks of t Hiwassee River in Ten- | 

weeks 
nessee, pl ing over an important J , pe. 
addition to the realm. foreg. 

At Call 40 mi. upstream from isting 
Chattano Sir Eric dedicated the 
$60-milli vsprint and pulp mill of 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. He 
could ti ff these record-making 
points as |! oke 

e Th ll represents by far the J entire 
largest manufacturing investment by a To 
British fir the U.S. since the war. | foun 
e It large as any other news- § their 
print mill It in this country in 25 f the f 
vears, and be larger. South 
e It] the parent Bowater Paper 
Corp. Ltd ndon, of which Sir Eric | Bowa 
is chairma ito top rank among the | “our 
world’s n¢ rint producers. again 
e Last Word—Sir Eric speaks of Bo- tunity 
waters Southern as his “dream” plant— 
“a pertect | in a perfect setting.” 
Technicall t’s the last word in the 
EXPANDING AN EMPIRE in business, Sir Eric Bowater is staking $60-million on developm f the southern pine as a 
nessee paper plant using southern pine—with 100 newsprint contracts in his pocket. raw material for newsprint (two plants 
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NEW DOMAIN: The Bowaters Southern mill at Calhoun, Tenn., rivals any newsprint plant built in U.S. in 25 years; gantry crane abow 
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of other companies, built in Texas in 
1938 and at Coosa River, Ala., in 1950 
pioneered the process). Among the 
sights at Calhoun is a vast wood pond, 
oviding underwater storage for 30,000 
cords of wood—raw material for six 
weeks’ dayand-night running time. 
¢ Hearty Welcome—The plant seems a 
foregone business success. The two ex- 
isting Southern newsprint mills were 
partially financed by publishers’ capital. 
This time, the newspapermen have sup- 
plied contracts rather than cash. More 
than 100 papers, most of them South- 
em, have signed up Bowaters Southern’s 
entire capacity for the next 15 years. 
To the Southern publishers, the Cal- 
houn mill represents another victory in 
their battle to assure local supply in 
the face of growing need. For the 
Southland as a whole, one publisher 
pointed out last week, the coming of 
Bowaters is another illustration that 
“our land of economic problem has 
again become one of economic oppor- 
tunity.” 


|. No Carpetbagger 


Britain’s Bowater didn’t arrive in the 
South as a come-lately carpetbagger. For 
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pin logs from wood storage pond. 





years, a U.S. sales subsidiary in New 
York has been supplying Southern 
papers from its giant mill (300,000 tons 
yearly) at Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 
¢ Look South—Shortly after the war, 
Sir Eric decided that, even with 
optimum development of the Bowater 
Canadian production, the company 
couldn’t participate fully in the surging 
U.S. newsprint market from outside the 
borders. Further expansion of the U.S. 
market, already preempting 60% of the 
world’s newsprint supply, was foreseen 
by most manufacturers. But it was Bo- 
water who tended to look south while 
most producers are conditioned to look 
north—to Canada’s vast timber stands 
and cheap power. In 1947, Bowater 
decided to begin prospecting. 

A site in the South would be 2,000 
miles closer to the market than New- 
foundland; it would tap an area where 
both family income and newspaper cir- 
culation are growing at a faster rate than 
in other parts of the U.S. A new mill 
would free capacity in Newfoundland 
for many new U.S. customers. Sir Eric 
was impressed with work already done 
in adapting the resinous southern pine 
to newsprint production. The tree has 
the attraction of maturing in 25 years, 
against 70 or so for northern spruce. 

Finally, Bowater was acutely aware 


of the political advantage of made-in-— 


U.S. newsprint. There’s a continuing 
squawk from many publishers and con- 
gressmen about Canada’s dominance of 
U.S. supply, with dark mutterings now 
and again about antitrust actions or 
measures to force more U.S. produc- 
tion. Last year the U.S. used 6.1-mil- 
lion tons of newsprint. Of that, 80% 
came from Canada, only 17% from 
U.S. mills, the rest from Europe. 

In early 1951, Arthur Baker, an elder 
statesman of Bowater, spotted a site in 
eastern Tennessee that seemed to have 
everything: natural gas (for drying 
paper); a power reserve (from TVA); 
handy rail, road, and water transport; 


plenty of trees (the company is acquit- 


ing 200,000 acres in four states, already 
has 9-million pine seedlings set out). 

e And Contracts, Too—Finance was the 
problem. Some $60-million was needed, 
and Bowater could only put up $15-mil- 
lion. 

Bowater felt it had to sell future 
capacity under firm contract before 
plans could go ahead. The Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. had found 
here, as in Canada, that risk capital was 
notoriously squeamish about financing 
newsprint capacity. When Bowater 
showed up, the publishers took the 
bait, rallied behind the project to the 





MOVE PALLETS 


MORE EFFICIENTLY WITH 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


ENGINEERED 


CONVEYORS 





HERE'S the efficient way to move loaded 


pallets from floor to floor. The photo 
above shows an A-F Loading Conveyor 
on which loaded pallets are placed by 
lift trucks. When operator switches on 


the current... 

















. + pallet is moved by A-F Loading Con- 
veyor to conveying carrier at rear (see 
lower photo) then carried to floor above 
where pallet is conveyed to lift truck. 


The operation, automatically controlled 
by limit switches, may be reversed and 
pallets returned to lower floor—thence 
out to lift truck. 


Since 1901, A-F Engineers have helped 
all types of industry move all types of 
materials and products— more effi- 
ciently, more economically. May we help 
you? Write today. 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


11 Disney <P> Street 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


WEST COAST—P.O. Box 244, AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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Learn about 
your business-— 
froma 
paper company 


New Continental Paper Company offices 
show why Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control is becoming a “must” 


in all types of buildings. 


—_— people who work in the brand-new 
Continental Paper Company offices in 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, enjoy some of 
the “happiest” working weather in America 
—thanks to the indoor climate planning of 
Architect L. Freeland Fellgraff. 

To provide sensitive, reliable control of the 
heating-cooling system, Architect Fellgraff 
called upon Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control. 

The key word here is “customized.” It means 
that whatever your control requirements, a 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
installation designed to fit the needs of the build- 
ing and its occupants is your answer. 

With a Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control installation such as the one in 
Continental’s new offices, you have enough 
thermostats strategically located to compen- 
sate for all exposure, use and occupancy prob- 
lems. Comfort is assured because the control 
system is “customized” to the design of the 
building. . 

Just as we did for the Continental Paper 
Company, we can do the job for you. And 
only Honeywell can give you complete cus- 
tomized service. Because, besides our engi- 
neering skill, only Honeywell manufactures 
all three types of control— pneumatic, electric, 
and electronic. 


The comfort problems posed by modern buildings 
are dramatically illustrated by the first floor lobby. 
Large glass areas heighten the exposure factor, radiate 
heat in, in summer, heat out in winter. Visitors bring 
in the outside weather with them. Both these factors, 
exposure and use, are easily compensated for by the 
individual Honeywell thermostat in the lobby—and 
comfort is assured twelve months a year. 


How Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help you 


— 
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Another comfort problem arises from the gener- 
ous use of glass on all four sides of the building. 
If a cold north wind is blowing, yet the sun is shin- 
ing warmly through the south windows, the com- 
fort system could get out of balance—if it weren't 
for Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 
Individual thermostats permit control of comfort 
in individual areas, according to area needs. 





A separate thermostat in the staff conference 
room provides the individual control needed to 
keep the room comfortable under varying condi- 
tions. When a conference is small, more heat (or 
less cooling) is needed for comfort. For a large 
conference, less heat (or more cooling). Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control takes this into 
account, keeps the conference room comfortable at 
all times in any kind of weather. 


Architect: L. Freeland Fellgraff, Ridgefield Park, N. J. ; 
Consulting Engineer: Melvin Gelber, Hackensack, N. J.; 
General Contractor: Mahony Troast Construction Company, 
Clifton, N. J.; Heating and Air Conditioning Contractor: 
Park Contractors, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


© Thermostat 


Typical Plan 


3 FLOOR PLAN 


For comfortable, even temperature 
in new or existing buildings — 
of any size — specify Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a factory, motel, hospital — any 
building of any size—new or existing, Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control can 
help meet your heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning and industrial control problems. 
You can have more comfort and efficiency, 
and you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control, call your architect, heat- 
ing engineer or local Honeywell office. Or 
mail the coupon today. 


William J. Alford Ill, executive vice-president, 
Continental Paper Co., says: 

“Perfect indoor working conditions were a major 
requirement of our general administrative quarters. 
We are pleased with the excellent combination of 
appearance, comfort and functional efficiency. To 
help achieve this we turned to Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control.” 


Honeywell 
H First in Controls 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 
Dept. BW-10-212, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control. 


Name 





Firm Name 
Address 
City. 

























There's profit 
in the air... 


...WITH uincy 


uincy 

An executive can sometimes smell the profit 
in the air... the kind of profit that comes 
from a lower cost means of operating a hoist, 
controlling a power shovel or spray-painting 
your product . . . by letting compressed air 
cut down man hours, eliminate costly meth- 
ods and speed up output. 

Compressed air yields 
more for your factory 
operating dollar. And 
to realize the most for 
your compressor out- 
lay, look to a Quincy 
Compressor. It’s hardly 
noticeable in the budg- 
et, doesn’t take up much 
floor space, but delivers 
a steady air supply. 


Send for “AIR MAKES THINGS HUM” telling about 
compressed air applications. Write Dept. W- 59. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Quincy, Illinois 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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ASSURES 
PLANT PROTECTION 


Keep out vandals, thieves and trouble- 
makers with an Anchor Fence. An Anchor 
Chain Link Fence . . . the fence with zinc 
coating applied after weaving — not be- 
fore .. . assures protection, day in, day 
out. An Anchor Fence set with deep driven 
“drive anchors” remains erect. Makes 
additional space available for outdoor 
storage. Needs little maintenance. Get de- 
tails. Write for free “Industrial Fence Cat- 
alog.’’ Address: ANCHOR Post Propucts, 
Inc., Industrial Fence Division, 6970 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Ps oe 


| eae er Rene COG tink ae Foe-9 z ’ 
Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; + nrg Texas; and tes heasien, 
Calif. + Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
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extent that well over 100 of them 
signed up for paper. 

¢ Green Light—With that backing, Bo- 
water was ready to beard the Labor 
government then in control at home, 
persuade the Treasury to loosen its 
austerity purse strings to the tune of 
$15-million for U.S. investment. With 
the aplomb born of wartime govern- 
ment service, Sir Eric sold the Ten- 
nessee venture at the appropriate civil 
service level, saw to it that the scheme 
was bumped up to Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell. He ap- 
proved. 

¢ Stake—Today, Bowater’s $60-million 
stake in Tennessee is by far the largest 
that any British company has put down 
in this country since the war. Cour- 
taulds, the big British rayon producer, 
is another company that is fast rebuild- 
ing its U.S. manufacturing, and in the 
South, too (BW—Oct.9’54,p156). 

While the equity capital was British, 
loan money had to be raised in the 
U.S. Morgan Stanley & Co. organized 
a group of 12 insurance companies, 
which undertook to subscribe for $37.5- 
million in mortgage bonds. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., heading a group of 
five banks (two of them Southern), 
is taking up $7.5-million in serial notes. 
A Delaware corporation, Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corp., was organized 
around U.S., British, Canadian news- 
print knowhow and the Dixie pine. 
¢ Just a Beginning—The first roll of 
newsprint was delivered in July (BW— 
Jul.31’54,p98), and already Bowaters 
Southern is talking expansion. The mill 
is rated at 130,000 tons of newsprint 
yearly, and 55,000 tons of kraft pulp. 
Next year, newsprint output will be 
raised to 150,000 tons; in the foresce- 
able future, Bowaters Southern capacity 
may double. 

This kind of expansion at Calhoun 
won’t surprise Bowater shareholders. 
In fact, they rather suspect that the 
Southern mill is merely the first of a 
series of new Bowater operations in this 
country, not only in newsprint but in 
other paper products. 


ll. Empire-Building 


Eric Bowater is a man with a tre- 
mendous faith in newspapering, not 
only in the U.S. but throughout the 
world. He sees an ever-growing, more 
literate and demanding world popula- 
tion, seeking bigger and better daily 
papers. Radio and TV, he insists, only 
whet the appetite for more newspapers. 

Combine this belief in the news- 
paper with a sharp business mind, add 
a dash of empire-builder, and you can 
better understand how Bowater Paper 
Corp. became one of the world’s might- 
iest producers. Assets are the equiv- 
alent of $250-million. There are 30 
subsidiaries in 12 nations; 10 pulp and 


paper plants in England, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the U. S., and Canada; 
huge timber reserves on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Next year, the Bowater 
organization will supply close to a mil- 
lion tons of newsprint to some 600 
newspapers, plus an increasing array of 
other paper products. 

¢ First Steps—W. V. Bowater & Sons, 
paper merchants and jobbers, was 
founded in 1881 by Sir W. Vansittart 
Bowater, of an old London family. 

Eric, now 59, went to Charterhouse 
School aiming for an army career. He 
was severely wounded at Ypres in 
World War I, and returned to the fam- 
ily business. In 1924, Eric became 
executive head of the business—and 
promptly took it into manufacturing. 
The first mill opened at Northfleet, on 
the Thames Estuary, in 1926; a second 
went up on the Manchester Ship Canal 
in 1930. In both these ventures, Bo- 
water had the Press Lords Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere as partners. Later, the 
two sold out to Bowater. 
¢ Corner Brook—Early in the game, Sir 
Eric was part of a consortium that built 
the mill at Corner Brook, Newfound- 
land, but sold it later to International 
Paper Co. Then, in 1938, Bowater 
bought Corner Brook. At that time, 
Bowater explains, International “didn’t 
believe in newsprint.” It does now— 
last year International produced 820,000 
tons in Canada, ahead of Bowater un- 
til its present expansion. International 
remains the world’s paper titan, with 
assets twice Bowater’s. 

Corner Brook’s newsprint and pulp 
mills are the largest integrated paper 
operation in the world, with 7-million 
acres of forest reserves. 

e Expectations—For the future, Sir 
Eric looks for great growth in Britain 
once restrictions are eased on log and 
pulp imports. Further ahead, he sees 
soaring demand in Latin America (espe- 
cially Brazil), South Asia, India. 

¢ Action—Over-all, Bowater Paper is 
pretty much a one-man show. Sir Eric 
takes advice—but makes the decisions 
alone and isn’t apt to change his mind. 
Tall, ruddy, with snowy white hair, he’s 
considered by Londoners (and the sec- 
retaries at Bowater House) as one of 
Britain’s handsomest businessmen. He 
lives with his family in an old country 
home in Surrey. Bowater is a_peri- 
patetic Atlantic-crosser, visiting the 
U.S. two or three times yearly in the 
past 25 years, save for a wartime hiatus. 

During the war, Sir Eric was in the 
airplane business. Churchill called Lord 
Beaverbrook in 1940 to put life into 
aircraft production. The Beaver sum- 
moned Bowater, made him director 
general of production. For the duration, 
Bowater survived Beaverbrook’s famous 
tempers, the two remained sturdy 
friends, and in the end Bowater was 
knighted for his service. 
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FINANCE MINISTER Eugenio Gudin 
prescribes a dose of deflation for Brazil. 


CANDIDATE Adhemar de Barros wants 
the presidency, win or lose in Sao Paulo. 


For Brazil: Moderation Now 


A conservative and austere economic 
policy, and a temporary atmosphere of 
political moderation, set the tone of the 
news from Brazil this week: 

e Finance Minister Eugenio Gu- 
din (above, left) outlined a blueprint 
for deflation. With luck, and a new 
$160-million U.S. loan he just landed, 
Gudin hopes to have Brazil’s affairs in a 
semblance of order by yearend. 

eAdhemar de _ Barros (above, 
tight), wealthy businessman and veteran 
politician, was running neck-and-neck 
with Janio Quadros, new-broom mayor 
of Sao Paulo city, for the governorship 
of Sao Paulo state. Though the full 
count in the Oct. 3 congressional and 
state elections won’t be in for another 
few days, moderation seemed to be 
carrying the day. The de Barros-Quad- 
tos race, however, looked like the pre- 
view of a bitter presidential campaign 
next year. 


|. Economic Picture 


The $160-million loan that Gudin 
obtained from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York (BW —Oct.9’54, 
pl56) temporarily eases Brazil’s finan- 
cial woes. Yet it gives no ground for 
relaxation. However successful Gudin 
may be in his housecleaning and belt- 
tightening program, Brazilians and out- 
siders who do business in Brazil can 
except only austerity in the next year 
or more. 

Gudin and Pres. Joao Cafe Filho hope 
that the government’s fiscal realism will 
impress Brazilians with the severity of 
their economic problems. To make up 
for the profligacy of the Vargas govern- 
ment, they will have to tighten the 
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screws on every known control on im- 
ports and credit. 

The new U.S. credit, which pledges 
Brazil not to touch its gold reserve 
until the loan is repaid, should see 
Gudin through his dollar payments 
until yearend. Next year, however, it’s 
doubtful if he can make ends meet, no 
matter how hard he clamps down on 
imports. Rio de Janeiro is already hint- 
ing that it may have to refinance some 
of its U.S. obligations. 
¢ Too Fast—Last week in New York, 
Gudin told reporters that “Brazil is 
developing too fast.” 

“We must go slower,” he said. “We 
have been over-investing, especially in 
building.” 

This week in Rio, he told Brazilians 
what to expect: 

e There are to be drastic curbs 
on building. Rediscount privileges will 
be denied to banks that lend money 
for speculative projects instead of “‘in- 
vestments in the country’s interest.” 

¢ Budget-balancing will be the 
order of the day. Inflationary loans to 
states and to other agencies will be 
shut off. 

¢ Imports will be cut, and exports 
stimulated by damping down inflation. 

¢ The government will blast away 
the “bureaucratic stumbling-blocks” 
that face foreign investors. Gudin 
makes no bones of his disagreement 
with Brazil’s ultra-nationalist oil policy, 
which he views as a drag on oil de- 
velopment that’s urgently needed. 


Il. Political Outlook 


Brazilians are disquieted by the likeli- 
hood of heat in the 1955 presidential 
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UTILIZE 
CONTAINER 
SPACE FOR 
ADVERTISING! 


STONE’s design and merchandising 
services can help you tell your product 
story in color with Multitone*. Have this 
effective additional selling power all 

the way through distribution! Packaging 
revaluation can produce enough savings 
to offset the slight cost of blanketing your 
cartons with color and printing .. . 

a potent new merchandising medium. 









¥ 





Revaluate your present shipping con- | 
tainer. Write for STONE's free m 
Evaluation Check List. 





*Exclusive registered process. 


oT ONE 


CONTAINER 


CORPORATION 
Dept. BY * 4200 W. 42nd Pl. » Chicago 32, Ill. 


OTHER PLANTS and MILLS: Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Franklin, 
Ohio; Coshocton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 


SALES OFFICES: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Allentown, Pa.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; Baltimore; Wilmington, Del.; Akron; Cleveland; Colum- 
bus; Toledo; Lima, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Kenosha; 
Chicago; Joliet; Grand Rapids. 
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ZELL2 


AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


Big Beam Model 
2ATW with storage 
battery and built-in 
charger that keeps 
battery fully charg- 
ed at all times. 

It’s so easy to be protected against all the 
terrible consequences of sudden light failure. 
Install a Big Beam automatic emergency 
light now (choose from a variety of models). 
ag) sw it into any convenient lighting out- 
let. Then when lights fail .. . your Big Beam 
will come on instantly and provide hours of 
bright, SAFE illumination. Write for de- 
scriptive bulletin. 


U-C LITE MFG.C 1074 W. Hubbard Street 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
IN CANADA: Bernard Marks & Co., Lid. 
459 Church St., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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campaign that may sweep away the 
present spirit of moderation. 

Pres. Getulio Vargas left a bitter 
legacy when he committed suicide. His 
tearful, hysterically anti-foreign suicide 
note seemed to hand the extremists a 
readymade rallying point. However, this 
didn’t show up in the elections. Instead, 
Vargas’ followers lost ground. 

In many instances, Vargas men lost 
so many votes that they were de- 
feated. In Vargas’ home state, his pro- 
tege was badly beaten for the governor- 
ship. His son, Lutero, won reelection 
to the Chamber of Deputies from Rio, 
but he trailed far behind another win- 
ner of a seat in the chamber—Carlos 
Lacerda, the bitterly anti-Vargas jour- 
nalist whose near-assassination set off 
the crisis that cost Vargas his life. 
¢ Sao Paulo Race—Party labels mean 
less in Brazilian politics than personali- 
ties do. The most prominent personali- 
ties are those of de Barros and Quadros, 
since the winner will be favored for a 
clear shot at the presidency next vear. 

At midweek, the race was close. Ap- 
parently the Paulistas had voted as 
much for the “new broom” as for 
Quadros himself, but there’s no deny 
ing his appeal as a deliverer of the 
working man. That’s what worries the 
staunchly conservative businessman of 
Sao Paulo—even though he has some 
big money from business behind him, 
too. If Quadros doesn’t run for presi- 
dent next year, he’s likely to in 1960, 
and he may go all-out to win the 
masses by attacking big business. 

As for de Barros, he insists he’s after 
the presidency, win or lose in Sao 
Paulo. His boosters rely on his “saner” 
attitude toward business and foreign 
investment. They don’t even try to 
deny the perennial accusation of cor- 
ruption that’s leveled at him; they 
quote their unofficial slogan, “Rouba 
mas faz’’—freely translated as “He may 
steal, but he gets things done.” In Rio, 
they believe action and accomplishment 
count for more than a spot of dis- 
honesty. 








The Pictures——Associated Photog- 
taphers—Cover, 106; Boeing Air 
plane Co.—31; Henry G. Comp- 
ton—122; European Pictures—32; 
General Motors—1 38; International 
News Photos—173; Lou Jacobs, 
Jr.—148; Jimmie Jamison—114; 
Victor Jorgenson—48, 49; Herb 
Kratovil—166; Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass—139; Ed McCauley—92; 
McGraw-Hill World News—17] 
(rt.); Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—82; 
Ed Nano—62, 63, 64; Bob Phillips 
—188 (top); St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch from Black Star—96; George 
Tames—188 (bot.); United Press 
—171 (It.); Wide World—72, 174. 











BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Dutch taxpayers, carrying one of the 
heaviest burdens in Europe, are going 
to get relief. The 1955 budget promises 
drastic reductions in income taxes, pur- 
chase taxes, and other levies, probably 
to go into effect early in 1956. The te- 
ductions are possible because recon- 
struction after the disastrous 1953 floods 
is now largely paid for. 

= 
Enter Japan: Nipponese government 
traders have arrived in Brazil to boost 
trade between the two countries. Japan 
hopes to get back the percentage of the 
market it held before the war. ... In 
Argentina, the government announces 
Japan will supply 5,500 tons of primary 
aluminum. Most of it will be bartered 
for Patagonian wool. 

a 
Bonn to Ankara: Turkish officials visit- 
ing West Germany have patched up 
trade differences between the two coun- 
tries. The Turks have now paid $25- 
million on a $40-million indebtedness; 
in exchange, Bonn will guarantee Ger- 
man investments in Turkey. 

€ 
Red China is on a buying spree in 
South Asia. For the third year running, 
Peking has signed an agreement with 


Ceylon bartering rice for 50,000 tons of 


rubber. Ceylon gets 8¢ a Ib. above the 
world rubber price. . . . In India, the 
Chinese Reds want Delhi’s surplus 200- 
million of cotton textiles not 
committed for export. This would re- 
lieve China’s shortage and might be 
retraded to Southeast Asia. 
. 

Italian engineers, Techint Cia., have 
boosted their growing business in Latin 
America with the completion of a seam- 
less steel pipe plant near Buenos Aires. 
They completed Mexico’s first pipe 
plant earlier this year at Vera Cruz. 


vards 


. 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, plans a $3-million tire and 
tube plant at Alexandria, Egypt. The 
factory is a joint effort with Transport 
& Engineering Co. of Cairo. 

. 
Australian oil: A $45-million budget for 
exploration through 1956 has _ been 
O.K.’d by California-Texas Oil Co.’s 
afliate, West Australian Petroleum, 
Pty. The work is to be in the same gen- 
eral area as last December’s strike and 
a dry hole earlier this year (BW —Feb. 
26’54,p127 

a 
Johannesburg is laying plans for a 500- 
mi. oil pipeline from the port of Dur- 
ban. The railroads haven’t been able 
to keep up with growing consumption 
in inland areas, and gasoline shortages 
are becoming chronic. 
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NEW FRENCH FORD was a hit at the Paris auto show. This one sells for $2,280. 


Auto Market Goes Competitive 


Western Europe's medium-priced field is just about 
saturated, and manufacturers are worried about competi- 
tion. They're keeping a wary eye especially on GM. 


French Ford’s new Vedette Versailles 
and Vedette Trianon (picture) were 
main points of interest at last week’s 
41st Salon de l’Automobile in Paris. 
They stood out as novelties in the array 
of cars, since most cars shown—British, 
French, Italian, and German—were not 
much different from last year’s models. 
There were, of course, the usual “‘ex- 
perimental” models from the U.S. 
companies. 

Behind the scenes, there was plenty 
of gossip among auto men. The new 
Vedettes, coming as they do on the 
heels of the merger of French Ford and 
Simca (Fiat in France), are con- 
sidered an answer to General Motors’ 
$182-million expansion in Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Switzerland (BW— 
Sep.25’54,p164). The cars are sleek, 
crisp miniatures of the American Ford, 
powered with 80-hp. engines. The 
Trianon, the less luxurious version 
shown in the picture, sells for $2,280. 
* Getting Competitive—Most Euro- 
pean car makers agree that the new 
models will have a rough time, despite 
their sex appeal. The market for 
medium-priced (by European stand- 
ards) cars is just about saturated in 
Western Europe. Replacements could 
be taken care of with about half of the 
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present production capacity. The West 
European market is more competitive 
than at any time since the war. While 
price reductions were not general at the 
Paris show, some French models had 
dropped $40 to $120. 

GM’s expansion in the face of this 
situation has European manufacturers 
worried. Most of the European com- 
panies need retooling but believe they 
can’t afford it. Meanwhile, GM plows 
ahead. 
¢ GM Deal?—The rumor of the week 
was that GM and Fiat of Italy were 
plotting some kind of production deal. 

GM subsidiaries do not now produce 
any of the small European cars such as 
Renault, Fiat, Volkswagen, Morris, and 
Citroen. Officials of the U.S. company 
talked with Fiat after the war, and 
GM Pres. Harlow Curtice’s present tour 
of Europe has revived speculation that 
joint ventures might come off. GM’s 
spokesman in New York denies it. 

The small car field is the last preserve 
left to the Europeans. Citroen, the 
French car maker, has introduced a new 
version of its bug-like CV-2 with auto- 
matic gear shift. Fiat has a new ver- 
sion of the Topolino—Europe’s Model 
T—on the way that is so far being kept 
super-secret at its Milan plant. 













Photo courtesy Kim 
Hoffmann & Stephen 
Heidrich, designers, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Structural Corrugated Glass 
by Mississippi Works Wonders 
Everywhere! 


This handsome partition of Structural Cor- 
rugated Glass does more than divide in 
this restaurant... it adds elegance and 
an air of spaciousness unattainable with 
conventional materials ... yet it com- 
pletely protects privacy. By dividing with- 
out divorcing ... by flooding adjoining 
areas with “borrowed light”... by com- 
bining utility with beauty ... this modern 
material has steadily increased in popu- 
larity for exterior and interior walls, for 
partitions and dividers, for entrances and 
accents, Structural Corrugated Glass is 
used extensively in industry, commerce 
and residences. It never wears out, never 
requires painting, makes any structure 
modern, 


When you build or remodel, specify 
glass by Mississippi, made by the 
world's largest manufacturer of rolled, 
figured and wired glass. Available in a 
wide variety of patterns and surface 
finishes wherever quality glass is sold. 


Write Dept. 17 
for free catalog. 


SSIPPI 


. ; COMPANY 
5 i SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
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LABOR’S UMPIRE David Cole, in middle between 
CIO’s Walter Reuther, decides no-raiding disputes; his first award brings crisis, but . . . 


AFL’s George Meany (left) and 


No-Raid Pact Wins Out 


David L. Cole, veteran labor arbitra- 
tor and $15,000-a-year umpire under 
the five-month-old no-raiding agree- 
ment between AFL and CIO, last 
week handed down his first jurisdic- 
tional decision. It came just a few days 
before the resumption of unity talks 
between the two federations (page 176). 

The award gave the United Packing- 
house Workers (CIO) jurisdiction over 
400 Swift & Co. poultry packers in 
Moultrie, Ga. It wasn’t received cheer- 
fully by the losing Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters (AFL). For almost a day, the 
whole future of the AFL-CIO jurisdic- 
tional truce was in doubt. Then, at 
the urging of AFL’s president, George 
Meany, the Meat Cutters announced 
that the “erroneous” award would be 
accepted. The crisis was over. 
¢ First Acid Test—Thus, the no-raiding 
pact came successfully through its first 
acid test, clearing the way for AFL and 
CIO negotiators to start on the many 
practical problems of a merger. 

But in settling the first case to be 
fought to the limit in the AFL-CIO 
disputes-handling program. Cole’s de- 
cision opened up a number of ques- 
tions that may continue to harass the 
unions in the no-raiding agreement for 
months to come. It might also bring 
the National Labor Relations Board 
into the middle of future arguments. 

Before the Moultrie case came up, 
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1] jurisdictional squabbles of a routine 
nature had been referred by feuding 
unions to the top-level mediators under 
the no-raiding pact—-AFL Secy.-Treas. 
William Schnitzler and CIO Secy.- 
Treas. James B. Carey. They were able 
to get quick and amicable agreements 
spelling out interunion jurisdictional 
boundaries. 

The Moultrie situation, which in- 
volved a secession attempt by a UPW 
local, was a lot more complex. Schnitz- 
ler and Carey couldn’t get the Packing- 
house Workers and Meat Cutters to- 
gether in any sort of compromise. 
Under the no-raiding pact, their dispute 
was referred to Cole for a “final and 
binding” award. 
¢ The Facts—Some 400 members of 
the UPW local at Swift’s poultry pack- 
ing plant in Moultrie decided to secede 
from the CIO union last May—sup- 
posedly in protest against a strict anti- 
discrimination policy in UPW. But 
while they talked secession, they de- 
layed formal steps until July 12—when 
they voted officially to quit UPW and 
affiliate with the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters (AFL). 

The Meat Cutters took the group 
in and petitioned NLRB for an elec- 
tion—a formality to authorize the AFL 
union to take over bargaining rights 
held by UPW at the plant for 10 


years. 





Since both UPW and the Meat 

Cutters had by this time signed the 
voluntary no-raiding agreement, UPW 
filed formal charges—alleging that its 
AFL rival violated the jurisdictional 
truce by taking in the secessionist group 
without a release from the parent 
union. 
e Matter of Timing—The Meat Cut- 
ters defended chartering the former 
UPW local because (1) its member- 
ship “voluntarily” voted to leave the 
CIO union and affiliate with AFL, and } 
(2) the original decision was made at } 
least a month before the no-raiding 
pact went into effect in June. 

Cole dismissed this second argument. 
He noted that the secession wasn’t 
voted formally until July, when the 
agreement was in effect. Therefore, he 
ruled, he would have to be guided solely } 
by the language of the pact. Under its 
broad language, he held, he could not § 
give any weight to the fact that workers { 
represented by UPW “clearly showed 
their desire to switch their affiliation 
to the Meat Cutters.” Since UPW 
still claimed the group, he said he could 
only follow the pro-forma rules of the 
no-raiding pact and award jurisdiction 
to the CIO union. 

So he called on the Meat Cutters 
to withdraw its petition for the NLRB 
representation election, and to refrain— 
for the duration of the no-raiding pact 
—from any further effort to represent 
the Moultrie group. 
¢ Votes Impounded—Cole’s award 
came on the eve of the scheduled 
NLRB vote. Though UPW tried to 
get the election called off, the board 
went through with it. But it im- 
pounded the votes, uncounted, to give 
the Meat Cutters time to comply with 
the Cole award and withdraw its claim 
of representation rights. 

The award riled the AFL union— 
which in 1953 was reported discussing 
a possible merger with UPW, and had 
been working with the CIO union in 
close, cordial relations for over a year. 
Presuming an election victory, the AFL 
union bitterly assailed UPW for “un- 
American insistence” on the Moultrie 
group being “represented by the Pack- 
inghouse Workers whether they like 
it or not.” It threatened to scrap its 
working agreements with UPW and 
end joint negotiations and mutual as- 
sistance between the two major unions 
in the meat industry. 

e Bigger Problems—To most of AFL 
and CIO, the immediate issue appeared 
to be a family squabble that shouldn’t 
be hard to reconcile. But there are 
deeper questions involved. These are 
causing leaders more worry and could 
lead to pressure to review and possibly 
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|| oe Siw Gems 
‘SS°" WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


In 1948, Waterman Steamship Corporation selected Hauserman Movable Walls 
for its new multi-storied office building in Mobile, Alabama. That choice, 
based on qualities of versatility, appearance, sound control, and ease of 
maintenance, has paid real dividends. 


In six years, changing space requirements have made office rearrangements 
necessary. These rearrangements have been made both quickly and easily 
...and with no dirt, dust or confusion, because Hauserman Walls are designed 
for fast take-down and re-erection. 


It’s this speed of take-down and re-erection which inevitably results in 
substantial cash savings every time these modern walls are moved. In this 
case, the savings, over the cost of tearing down and re-building ordinary walls, 
total $16,700 with more savings yet to come, every time another rearrange- 
ment is required. Doesn’t this suggest an idea to you! 


HOW EIGHT COMPANIES SAVED $595,363 . . . This new 16-page booklet reports 
on the experiences of eight typical companies—large and small alike—with 
Hauserman Movable Walls. Also contains the complete story of the many cost- 
saving benefits which are a direct result of Hauserman premium quality in design, 
engineering and service. Write for your free copy today to: The E. F. Hauserman 
Company, 7296 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


N@AUSERMAN, 


OFFICES «© SCHOOLS « LABORATORIES + HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


















How long are 


S nine lives? 


The amazing ability of cats to survive what might be 


called “punishing service conditions” has given rise to 
the 9-life theory. How long a period this is nobody really 
knows. That’s the way it is with R. D. Wood hydraulic 
presses .. . their life seems limitless, too. Some of them 


are scarcely beginning to draw their second wind after 


25 years in service. Others are still going strong at 50. 
What every owner knows for certain about his R. D. 
Wood presses is that they have no trouble outliving the 
time needed to earn the original investment... and 
then some. An informative catalog is available. 


RR. D. WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING © PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES, FIRE HYDRANTS, 
CAST-IRON PIPE, GAGE VALVES, GAS PRODUCERS, ACCUMULATORS 
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In Cincinnati, it’s the 
SHERATON-GIBSON HOTEL 


Free Teletype Reservations — Just call 
your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 

in the U.S. A.: Albany, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brookline, Mass., Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New 
York, Pasadena, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, Rochester, St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Mass., Washington, Worcester. 
In Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton. 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 





RECORD 
STORAGE 


a problem? 







@ Low-Cost 
@ Convenient 
@ Space-saving 


The only fibre-board 
DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own stee 
framework as you Stack it 


@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 

records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 

| _ is complete with factory applied steel 

| framework for sturdy support in rear and 

front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 








Clip this ad to your letterhead 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Tells how tong to keep records 
2 Shows best record storage methods . . . 
plus name of your nearest dealer. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill 











revise the present no-raiding agreement. 


They include: 
e What happens if secessionist 
workers involved in an _ arbitration 


award refuse to comply with it? In the 
Moultrie case, the local can’t go into 
the Meat Cutters—but it can decide 
to afhliate with some independent 
union or with one (like Dave Beck’s 
AFL Teamsters) that has refused to 
sign the no-raiding pact. This could 
prove a big organizing help to the 
Teamsters or John L. Lewis’ District 
50 of the United Mine Workers. 

e If such a group decides to oper- 
ate as an independent local, are unions 
that signed the no-raiding pact barred 
indefinitely from trying to take it over? 

e If the secessionist group votes— 
say in the Moultrie case—to be repre- 
sented by a union that is later barred 
from acting for them, has there been an 
abridgement of their Taft-Hartley right 
to “designate representatives of their 
own choosing?” And if their votes are 
counted, and are for a union that can’t 
take them in, what is their legal status? 
e A New Assignment—Cole no sooner 
cleared the Moultrie case from his 
desk in Ithaca, N. Y.—where he is teach- 
ing this year at the New York State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations, 
at Cornell—than he got another one. 

The new arbitration, referred to the 
umpire by union mediators Schnitzler 
and Carey, involves a dispute between 
the AFL’s oil workers union and CIO’s 
rubber workers at Dryden Rubber Div. 
of Sheller Mfg. Corp., in Keokuk, Iowa. 


Hollywood Evolves 
$20-a-Month Pensions 


The motion picture industry, where 
payrolls rise and fall like the tides, has 
reached an agreement with 40 unions 
and guilds on a, pension plan covering 
18,000 employees of 200 companies. 
Effective next week, it calls for a 2¢ 
contribution by employer and employee 
for every hour worked. 

Pension payments have been set, 
tentatively, at $20 a month, payable 
at age 65 to employees who have worked 
a minimum 20,000 hours in the in- 
dustry in 20 “qualified” years—defined 
as a year in which an employee works 
at least 400 hours. Benefits may be 
changed whenever “sound actuarial 
evaluation of the fund permits.” Pen 
sions won't begin until Jan. 1, 1960. 

Because of the coverage of the plan 
and the complexities that had to be 
overcome in working it out, the Holly- 
wood program is receiving wide atten- 
tion from employers in other indus- 
tries—particularly those in which many 
small companies are concentrated im a 
single area and employ a lot of casual 


labor. 
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Unity Hopes... 

...of AFL and ClO 
brighten at new meeting, but 
the gulf is still wide, with 
many crosscurrents. 


The meeting of the AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee in a downtown Washington 
hotel this week—the first in months— 
convened in an atmosphere of amity. 
But there was a tense realization that 
the time for mere talk has passed: The 
members must now draw up terms for 
labor peace, or withdraw again behind 
jurisdictional battle lines. 

Never before, in the 19-year-old split, 
had negotiators come together with so 
much real willingness to forget rivalries 
in an effort to end labor’s schism. As 
ene CIO spokesman put it: “This 
is it.” 
¢ Shifting Lines—It was apparent that 
major labor alliances are in a state of 
transition, consolidating in the face of 
what “seems—to labor—economic and 
political adversity. AFL and CIO 
unions have been drawing nearer to 
each other in the last couple of years, 
with many old philosophical differences 
fading. Industrial reshuffling, with 
layoffs in some industries and hiring in 
others, brought AFL and CIO unionists 
together in many new groupings. 

While this grass roots intermingling 
was going on, top-level leaders were 
working together closer than ever in the 
past. The result is a rapprochement 
that many believe can lead to full unity. 
¢ High Hopes—Whatever the reasons, 
the meeting in Washington this week 
faced the brightest prospects yet for 
an eventual amalgamation of the two 
organizations of unions claiming a 
total of 15-million members. Recent 
developments have even led some ob- 
servers to predict that unity might come 
with surprising suddenness once nego- 
tiations get really serious. 

They base their predictions on these 
points: 

e Relations between AFL and 
CIO, and their leaders, have never 
been closer; Walter Reuther’s letter to 
the AFL convention, the first from. a 
CIO president since the angry split in 
1936, demonstrated that. 

e The successful operation of the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement (page 
174) has shown that jurisdictional 
problems can be worked out peacefully. 

¢ David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers, obviously in- 
tends to make slow-moving unity nego- 
tiations an issue at the CIO convention 
m Los Angeles this December. Mc- 
Donald’s hope, apparently, is that he 
tan topple Reuther from CIO’s presi- 

cy and—no matter who gets the 
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title—succeed him in CIO leadership. 
After this strategy became evident, AFL 
and CIO set an earlier date for a meet- 
ing, and opened it with reports of “great 
progress” toward a merger. 
¢ No Cinch—But despite the fact that 
AFL and CIO are now moving closer 
together through natural momentum, 
and that this initial meeting found 
merger conditions the ripest yet, labor 
unity won’t be any cinch. A CIO ex- 
ecutive committee meeting last week 
hinted at that. 
¢Common Front—On a number of 
matters, political and economic, the 11- 
man policymaking committee of CIO 
walked shoulder to shoulder with AFL 
—criticizing Pres. Eisenhower's regime 
as “‘a complete fizzle,” and accusing it 
and Congress of failing to stem the 
business “‘skid” that CIO said is the 
“major issue of the 1954 election.” 

This is an area in which AFL and 
CIO now cooperate closely, but in 
which their leaders believe more could 
be gained by complete unity. If labor 
could speak with a single loud voice, 
they feel, Congress and the Administra- 
tion would have to listen more intently 
and more sympathetically. 
¢ Cleavage—But if the CIO board’s 
parallel action with AFL on political 
matters made unity seem more feasible, 
two other matters on its agenda pointed 
up essential differences between AFL 
and ClO—differences that still must be 
reconciled. 

¢ The committee authorized CIO 
officers to investigate welfare funds of 
its affiliates to expose fraud and 
racketeering, and to set acceptable 
standards for international union wel- 
fare funds. This would be impossible 
within AFL, which puts great stock in 
the fact that affiliated unions are auto- 
uomous, banded together solely to pro- 
mote their common welfare in tela- 
tions with outside groups. 
¢ Reuther, answering recent com- 

ments by McDonald on the CIO presi- 
dency (BW —Oct.2’54,p160), said that 
CIO must be led by a practicing union- 
ist who has had experience at the bar- 
gaining table, has manned a picket line, 
and generally has been at the firing line 
of basic labor activities. The leader 
cannot be—as Reuther described Meany 
of AFL—just a “civil servant” whose 
job is mainly to be a_ spokesman. 
Reuther noted this basic difference: 
CIO is frequently deeply involved in 
the collective-bargaining policies of its 
unions—and AFL never is. 
¢ How?—So the question comes down 
to this: How do you combine two fed- 
erations when one (CIO) operates as 
a strategy center for all union activities 
and the other (AFL) aims simply to 
promote its affiliates’ welfare in relation 
to outside groups? 

The answer to that might prove 
troublesome as unity negotiators debate 
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ACCOPRESS 
BINDERS 


for Economy! 






Find the record you want when you want 
it—ACCO-bind all your business papers. 
With ACCOPRESS Binders of fine press- 
board you'll get the efficiency and conven- 
ience of loose leaf binding for letters, orders, 
contracts, invoices, reports, etc. combined 
with low cost, long life economy in filing. 
Large capacity (expand up to 6”). Stack 
flat. Choice of colors and sizes for every 
need. Ask your stationer. Remember... 
ACCO-bound papers are SAFE papers. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 


ACCO punches 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada; ACCO Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many 
times over. 


1. NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from one or several points operates 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays 
entire door cost. 

2. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 

3. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear. 

4. LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 
happier. 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

by a nation-wide door service organization. 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed in classified 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature. 


Crawford MARVELLIFT doors 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 
149-20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 
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How long are S nine lives ? 


The amazing ability of cats to survive what might be 
called “punishing service conditions” has given rise to 
the 9-life theory. How long a period this is nobody really 
knows. That’s the way it is with R. D. Wood hydraulic 
presses . . . their life seems limitless, too. Some of them 
are scarcely beginning to draw their second wind after 
25 years in service. Others are still going strong at 50. 
What every owner knows for certain about his R. D. 
Wood presses is that they have no trouble outliving the 
time needed to earn the original investment... and 
then some. An informative catalog is available. 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING © PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES, FIRE HYDRANTS, 
CAST-IRON PIPE, GAGE VALVES, GAS PRODUCERS, ACCUMULATORS 
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revise the present no-raiding agreement. 
They include: 

e What happens if secessionist 
workers involved in an_ arbitration 
award refuse to comply with it? In the 
Moultrie case, the local can’t go into 
the Meat Cutters—but it can decide 
to afhliate with some independent 
union or with one (like Dave Beck’s 
AFL Teamsters) that has refused to 
sign the no-raiding pact. This could 
prove a big organizing help to the 
Teamsters or John L. Lewis’ District 
50 of the United Mine Workers. 

e If such a group decides to oper- 
ate as an independent local, are unions 
that signed the no-raiding pact barred 
indefinitely from trying to take it over? 

e If the secessionist group votes— 
say in the Moultrie case—to be repre- 
sented by a union that is later barred 
from acting for them, has there been an 
abridgement of their Taft-Hartley right 
to “designate representatives of their 
own choosing?” And if their votes are 
counted, and are for a union that can’t 
take them in, what is their legal status? 
e A New Assignment—Cole no sooner 
cleared the Moultrie case from his 
desk in Ithaca, N. Y.—where he is teach- 
ing this year at the New York State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations, 
at Cornell—than he got another one. 

The new arbitration, referred to the 
umpire by union mediators Schnitzler 
and Carey, involves a dispute between 
the AF'L’s oil workers union and CIO’s 
rubber workers at Dryden Rubber Div. 
of Sheller Mfg. Corp., in Keokuk, Iowa. 


Hollywood Evolves 
$20-a-Month Pensions 


The motion picture industry, where 
payrolls rise and fall like the tides, has 
reached an agreement with 40 unions 
and guilds on a, pension plan covering 
18,000 employees of 200 companies. 
Effective next week, it calls for a 2¢ 
contribution by employer and employee 
for every hour worked. 

Pension payments have been set, 
tentatively, at $20 a month, payable 
at age 65 to employees who have worked 
a minimum 20,000 hours in the in- 
dustry in 20 “qualified” years—defined 
as a year in which an employee works 
at least 400 hours. Benefits may be 
changed whenever “sound actuarial 
evaluation of the fund permits.” Pen 
sions won't begin until Jan. 1, 1960. 

Because of the coverage of the plan 
and the complexities that had to be 
overcome in working it out, the Holly- 
wood program is receiving wide atten- 
tion from employers in other indus- 
tries—particularly those in which many 
small companies are concentrated in 4 
single area and employ a lot of casual 


labor. 
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Unity Hopes... 

... of AFL and ClO 
brighten at new meeting, but 
the gulf is still wide, with 
many crosscurrents. 


The meeting of the AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee in a downtown Washington 
hotel this week—the first in months— 
convened in an atmosphere of amity. 
But there was a tense realization that 
the time for mere talk has passed: The 
members must now draw up terms for 
labor peace, or withdraw again behind 
jurisdictional battle lines. 

Never before, in the 19-year-old split, 
had negotiators come together with so 
much real willingness to forget rivalries 
in an effort to end labor’s schism. As 
ene CIO spokesman put it: “This 
is it.” 
¢ Shifting Lines—It was apparent that 
major labor alliances are in a state of 
transition, consolidating in the face of 
what “seems—to labor—economic and 
political adversity. AFL and CIO 
unions have been drawing nearer to 
each other in the last couple of years, 
with many old philosophical differences 
fading. Industrial reshuffling, with 
layoffs in some industries and hiring in 
others, brought AFL and CIO unionists 
together in many new groupings. 

While this grass roots intermingling 
was going on, top-level leaders were 
working together closer than ever in the 
past. The result is a rapprochement 
that many believe can lead to full unity. 
* High Hopes—Whatever the reasons, 
the meeting in Washington this week 
faced the brightest prospects yet for 
an eventual amalgamation of the two 
organizations of unions claiming a 
total of 15-million members. Recent 
developments have even led some ob- 
servers to predict that unity might come 
with surprising suddenness once nego- 
tiations get really serious. 

They base their predictions on these 
points: 

e Relations between AFL and 
CIO, and their leaders, have never 
been closer; Walter Reuther’s letter to 
the AFL convention, the first from. a 
CIO president since the angry split in 
1936, demonstrated that. 

e The successful operation of the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement (page 
174) has shown that jurisdictional 
problems can be worked out peacefully. 

¢ David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers, obviously in- 
tends to make slow-moving unity nego- 
tiations an issue at the CIO convention 
m Los Angeles this December. Mc- 
Donald’s hope, apparently, is that he 
tan topple Reuther from CIO’s presi- 
dency and—no matter who gets the 
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title—succeed him in CIO leadership. 
After this strategy became evident, AFL 
and CIO set an earlier date for a meet- 
ing, and opened it with reports of “great 
progress” toward a merger. 
¢ No Cinch—But despite the fact that 
AFL and CIO are now moving closer 
together through natural momentum, 
and that this initial meeting found 
merger conditions the ripest yet, labor 
unity won’t be any cinch. A CIO ex- 
ecutive committee meeting last week 
hinted at that. 

«Common Front—On a number of 
matters, political and economic, the 11- 
man policymaking committee of CIO 
walked shoulder to shoulder with AFL 
—criticizing Pres. Eisenhower’s regime 
as “‘a complete fizzle,” and accusing it 
and Congress of failing to stem the 
business “skid” that CIO said is the 
“major issue of the 1954 election.” 

This is an area in which AFL and 
CIO now cooperate closely, but in 
which their leaders believe more could 
be gained by complete unity. If labor 
could speak with a single loud voice, 
they feel, Congress and the Administra- 
tion would have to listen more intently 
and more sympathetically. 

¢ Cleavage—But if the CIO board’s 
parallel action with AFL on political 
matters made unity seem more feasible, 
two other matters on its agenda pointed 
up essential differences between AFL 
and ClO—differences that still must be 
reconciled. 

¢ The committee authorized CIO 
officers to investigate welfare funds of 
its affiliates to expose fraud and 
racketeering, and to set acceptable 
standards for international union wel- 
fare funds. This would be impossible 
within AFL, which puts great stock in 
the fact that affiliated unions are auto- 
nomous, banded together solely to pro- 
mote their common welfare in rela- 
tions with outside groups. 

¢ Reuther, answering recent com- 
ments by McDonald on the CIO presi- 
dency (BW —Oct.2’54,p160), said that 
CIO must be led by a practicing union- 
ist who has had experience at the bar- 
gaining table, has manned a picket line, 
and generally has been at the firing line 
of basic labor activities. The leader 
cannot be—as Reuther described Meany 
of AFL—just a “civil servant” whose 
job is mainly to be a_ spokesman. 

Reuther noted this basic difference: 
CIO is frequently deeply involved in 
the collective-bargaining policies of its 
unions—and AFL never is. 

* How?—So the question comes down 
to this: How do you combine two fed- 
erations when one (CIO) operates as 
a strategy center for all union activities 
and the other (AFL) aims simply to 
promote its affiliates’ welfare in relation 
to outside groups? 

The answer to that might prove 
troublesome as unity negotiators debate 









ACCOPRESS 
BINDERS 


for Economy! 


Find the record you want when you want 
it—ACCO-bind all your business papers. 
With ACCOPRESS Binders of fine press- 
board you'll get the efficiency and conven- 
ience of loose leaf binding for letters, orders, 
contracts, invoices, reports, etc. combined 
with low cost, long life economy in filing. 
Large capacity (expand up to 6”). Stack 
flat. Choice of colors and sizes for every 
need. Ask your stationer. Remember... 
ACCO-bound papers are SAFE papers. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 
(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO punches 
and other filing supplies 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many 
times over. 


1. NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from one or several points operates 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays 
entire door cost. 

2. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 

3. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear. 

4. LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 
happier. 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

by a nation-wide door service organization. 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed in classified 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature. 


‘ 


Crawford MARVELL/FT doors 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 
149-20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 











CARRIER 





to take the guess out of 
choosing the foremost in 
gas-fired unit heaters 





Carrier overlooks nothing that will 
enhance its already wide leadership 
in the products it knows best. In this 


very compact propeller-fan model 
you'll find a new high in capacities 
for gas-fired unit heaters of compara- 
ble size. In a body of only 2% cu. ft., 
this Carrier 46T70 can develop up to 
70,000 Btu per hour input. Or up to 
50,000 in its same-size but lower- 
“geared” twin if your need is less. 

This unusual “heating plant” fires 
gas (any AGA-approved type) directly 
in a solidly welded heat exchanger 
the tubes of which are exclusively 
16-gauge ALUMINIZED STEEL. Ordi- 
nary furnace steel of heavier gauge 
isn’t nearly as long-lasting. 

Seeing this powerful little unit — 
inside, outside and in action —is be- 
lieving. For further information on it : 
and other units, in propeller-fan and 
duct types up to 230,000 Btu per hour 
input, call the Carrier representative 
in your Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. Or write to Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 





AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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the extent that a merged central or- 
ganization should enter into and exert 
control over activities of affiliates. 

¢ Many a Slip—There are, of course, 
other potential stumbling blocks in the 
way of unity negotiators—in addition to 
the usual tricky ones of overlapping 
jurisdictions and officers’ jobs. One 
that could prove tough involves the 
complicating factional line-ups inside 
AFL and CIO and the continuing in- 
fluence from outside of John L. Lewis. 


Inside AFL, Meany and Dave Beck, 
president of the Teamsters, have 
reached a working agreement ending, 
for the time, the rift between them 
(BW—Oct.2’54,p158). But Beck is as 
much an independent operator in AFL 
as McDonald is within CIO, and his 
unity ideas must be reckoned with. If 
they still jibe with McDonald’s on the 
urgency of including Lewis in unity 
negotiations, then trouble is in the 
offing. 


Reactions to an Urgent Plea 


Three companies last week asked employees for 
help in cutting labor costs. Two were turned down flat. The 
third—Minneapolis-Honeywell—got cheerful cooperation. 


Three employers who were worried 
about labor costs put their problem be- 
fore their unions last week. Each 
warned that new business—and jobs— 
depend on a company’s ability to main- 
tain a competitive position in today’s 
hard-bidding rivalry. Two got nowhere. 
The third won support for a program 
it hopes will mean millions of dollars 
a year in savings, and a chance at a lot 
of new orders. 
¢ Two Misses, One Hit—The situations 
were different, but the object in each 
appeal to a union was the same: low- 
ered labor costs. 

Detroit Gear Div. of Borg-Warner 
Corp. asked for a 15% incentive pay 
cut and the voluntary surrender by 500 
employees of a 5¢-an-hour productivity 
raise due automatically at the end of 
this month. Bargaining committeemen 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO) re- 
fused—even though the company warned 
that layoffs may result. 

About the same time, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. asked its AFL em- 
ployees in Camden, N. J., for assurances 
against “risks involving millions of dol- 
lars in a fixed-price contract”’—risks in- 
cluding slowdowns, work stoppages, ex- 
cessive standby time, and inefficiency. 
The employees’ Boilermakers local _re- 
torted angrily, in newspaper ads, that 
the corporation’s request was “unfair 
and unwarranted.” 

Only Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., in Minneapolis, got a recep- 
tive hearing on its plea for labor savings. 
¢ The Difterences—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s situation had these significant 
differences, important to any employer 
considering an appeal to unions on labor 
costs: 

¢ The company made clear from 
the start that it wasn’t trying to get a 
cut in pay rates, such as those negoti- 
ated by a number of troubled companies 
earlier this year (BW—Aug.21°54,p122). 
Resistance to wage-cutting is growing. 

e While M-H bargains with an 


AFL Teamsters local that has been 
highly militant at times, company-local 
relations are pretty good. Morover, the 
local is strongly led and responsive to 
officers’ recommendations. 

It is doubtful that Minneapolis- 

Honeywell would have won if jt had 
asked for a wage cut. But its appeal for 
other cost-cutting aid won quick sup- 
port when the company president, Paul 
B. Wishart, and the local’s secretary- 
treasurer, Robert I. Wishart (no rela- 
tion), outlined Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
problem at a mass meeting of 6,000 
workers. 
e Orders Are Down—The company’s 
sales of automatic control equipment— 
including ‘“‘automatic pilots” for planes 
and jet-fighter controls—totaled $214- 
million last year, a “substantial share” 
to the government. The company em- 
ployed 8,000. But military orders are 
down this year, and 1,200 emplovees 
have been laid off. 

Efforts to drum up more government 
orders brought a blunt comment from 
Roger Lewis, Assistant Secy. of the Air 
Force. The government, he said, is 
“going to get its work done where it 
gets the best return for the dollar.” To 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, that suggested 
a quick look at ways to shave production 
costs. 

The result is a joint labor-manage- 
ment program in which workers pledge 
(1) to cut waste by holding defective 
parts to a minimum; (2) not to loaf on 
the job or limit production in any way, 
and (3) to “think on the job” so that 
the company can count on top eff- 
ciency from its work force. Robert 
Wishart, one of the founders of the 
15-year-old local, warned that the local 
“won’t protect a deliberate loafer. 
Neither will it protect a worker who 
limits production.” Moreover, he said, 
local members must “‘keep in mind that 
when we ask the company for a pay 
raise we use its profits as the basis for 
an increase.” 
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UAW Goal: Safer Foundries 


Union is going all out to win extra pay for its 175,000 
foundry members. For now, the idea is premium pay. Long- 
term, the object is to win employer cooperation in eliminating 
hazards on the job. 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) is 
going all out next year to win extra pay 
for 175,000 members employed in 
foundries. But at the same time it will 
ask greater health safeguards intended, 
in time, to eliminate the need for pre- 
mium pay for “unhealthy, hazardous 
and undesirable” work in foundries. 

UAW’s Foundry Dept.—which repre- 
sents about half of the workers em- 
ployed in iron and steel foundries na- 
tionally—outlined 1955 demands at a 
wage-policy conference in Chicago a 
couple of weeks ago. Delegates author- 
ized a bargaining fight for: 

¢ A 10¢-an-hour wage premium for 
foundry work, on top of whatever inter- 
national UAW negotiates in the auto 
industry next May and June. 

e Arcawide pension systems cover- 


ing foundries, similar to the pension 


programs covering tool-and-die shops in 
Detroit and Toledo. Because of the 
higher death rate in foundries, the de- 
partment will ask for retirement at age 
60 instead of 65 but will go along with 
the standard UAW clause requiring 25 
years’ service to qualify for a maximum 
pension. 

e¢ Employer cooperation in over- 
coming “unhealthy and hazardous” con- 
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ditions in foundries—through _ better 
ventilation and plant layout, dust con- 
trol, and other measures, including the 
close enforcement of health and safety 
regulations. 

¢ Compensation for foundry work- 
ers who suffer full or partial loss of hear- 
ing because of the conditions under 
which they work. 

The department, headed by Richard 
T. Gosser, auto union vice-president, 
also voted to open—with international 
UAW support—an organizing campaign 
in nonunion foundries throughout the 
country. UAW estimates some 200,000 
foundry workers, mostly in small shops, 
are ripe for unionization. 
¢ Silicosis—To back up its demand for 
greater health safeguards—for 1955, the 
heaviest stress will be on silicosis-UAW 
cited insurance statistics showing that 
one-third of all deaths among foundry 
workers are caused by respiratory dis- 
eases, two and one-half times the ratio 
of the rest of industry. 

The primary cause, according to 
UAW, is death- dealing dust that can be 
controlled by “tested techniques” for 
lowering contamination below a danger 
point of 5-million particles per cubic 
foot. 











So MAGNAFLUX 
Finds Cracks — 


—WHY ?” 


The answer to this question, asked by 
a reader, is very simple. 


Cracks cause machines and parts to 
break down. This always costs some- 
body money—either the user or manu- 
facturer. The failure may be disastrous 
—yet the crack that causes it is too 
small for the eye to see! 


Magnaflux finds these cracks—and 
marks them on the part itself! This 
helps manufacturers to make products 
that serve you better and at lower cost. 


That's Just Part of it. Finding cracks 
gives manufacturers economical con- 
trol of quality. By many fast testing 
methods, Magnaflux can spot defects 
in practically any metal or material at 
a time when rejection or salvage is 
easiest and cheapest. This enables cor- 
rection of the cause of defects. All of 
this saves money! Used in maintenance, 
Magnaflux reduces machine failures. It 


keeps overhaul on efficient, planned 
schedules. 
WRITE FOR our free booklet, ‘Seeing 


Isn’t Always Believing’”—on how to 
cut the cost of defects in your own 
business. 


Good example of 
Magnafiux at work. 


Magnoflux* indica- 
tion of an invisible, 
but very dangerous, 
crack in a huge crane 
hook. 


*T. M. Registered, 
U. S. Patent Office 





MAGNAFLUX 





MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 

7306 West Lawrence Avenue * Chicago 31, Illinois 

New York 36 ¢ Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 * Dallas 19 * Los Angeles 58 
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YOU CAN Always 


WEAR A 


MINOX 


CAMERA 


Minox IIIs with 
Leather Case and 
Chrome Safety Chain 


$139.50 


Minox is the one camera you will take 
with you...instead of wishing you 
had. That's because the Minox is so 
easy to take along, even in your small- 
est pocket. 
The Minox weighs only 24% ounces, 
and is, in fact, the smallest precision 
camera in the world. Wherever you go 
. whatever you do... you can 
always wear a Minox and bring back 
wonderful pictures you would other- 
wise miss. 


At better camera counters 
or write to Dept. B-10 


A MINOX MAKES AN 
IMPRESSIVE 
BUSINESS GIFT 

Write for Details 


KLING PHOTO CORP. 
235 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y 








ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151-K Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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If He’s Elected... 


. . . to public office, a worker 
will probably want time off to 
serve. It's a problem for the 
boss. 


Politics at the local level for most 
people is a part-time job at part-time 
pay. Elective offices frequently pay too 
little to provide a family’s main income, 
and seldom have a reassuring tenure. 
Unless a man has an independent in- 
come, he usually must continue to hold 
down his regular job while he carries 
on public duties. 

In this season of many elections for 
state legislators, county officers, and 
municipal councilmen and mayors, the 
part-time nature of most of these jobs 
is much in the minds of many candi- 
dates—and their employers. 

There’s this question .to be con- 
sidered: How can public duties and 
regular work (and pay) be reconciled? 
¢ Large or Small—There is no standard 
answer. In most instances, in smaller 
communities, a man can be a municipal 
councilman or mayor without it ever 
interfering seriously with his regular 
job. The occasional time off that may 
be required can be arranged for, on an 
emergency basis, without much trouble. 
The real problem arises in larger cities, 
where time demands on public officials 
may be greater, and in the case of state 
legislators who have to go to the state 
capitals for weeks or even months. 

Employers likely to run into such a 

problem are studying one of the very 
few surveys available on the subject of 
leaves for political service—made about 
a year ago by Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, a management information 
service. 
e Pitfalls—According to AIC, employ- 
crs agreed that if a man’s duties do not 
interfere to any major extent with his 
regular job, he gets a “leave . . . within 
reasonable bounds.” 

Moreover, warns AIC, “there are 
many complications that arise” in grant- 
ing time off for political duties, and 
managements—and potential office-hold- 
ers—should consider them in advance. 

For instance, what will be done to 
take care of the officeholder’s work 
while he gets time off? If other em- 
plovees have to take on added duties 
in office or plant, morale might suffer— 
or overtime costs might rise. 

Then, too, there are contractual ques- 
tions: Are the officeholder’s insurance, 
hospitalization, and pension rights to be 
continued if he is away for an extended 
period? If so, for how long? 
¢ Key Points—According to AIC’s ad- 
vice to its members, these are things 
that should be decided in advance. 


Generally, AIlC_has discovered that: 

¢ Cleveland employers grant leaves 

of absence to employees elected to 
political office. 

e Leaves are limited. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, there’s no problem 
about time off for offices requiring only 
an occasional day or even a week. Most 
employers make special arrangements 
for state legislators. But few go beyond 
that in granting leaves. 

e Insurance and pension coverage 
is continued for a while, usually for 30, 
60, or 90 days. 

e Time off or leaves are almost 
entirely without pay. 

e Most employers consider that 
giving leaves to salaried white-collar 
employees elected to public office is 
easier—and therefore more automatic— 
than arranging leaves for hourly paid 
employees. 

e Most make clear that while 
public service is to be éncouraged they 
cannot “grant leave after leave to work- 
ers who have won elected jobs. ... 
Special consideration for these absentees 
is unfair to the others (on the job) 
every day.” Eventually, they say, an 
employee must decide between job and 
politics. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Fewer strikes occurred in August than 
in July—when a rise in walkouts was 
noticeable (BW—Aug.28’54,p104). The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 550 
stoppages idled 300,000 workers in 
August and cost 3.6-million man-days; 
in July, 575 strikes idled 370,000 for 
more than 3.7-million man-days. 
“ \ 
Maritime unions, both AFL and CIO, 
are up in arms about the Maritime 
Administration’s report that the trans- 
fer of 33 freighters to foreign registry 
has been authorized since July 1 and 
that 63 more transfer petitions are un- 
der study. Unions protest that “run- 
aways to low-cost operation” will cost 
American seamen 3,200 jobs and about 
$14-million a year in pay, and the 
government $2.8-million in taxes. The 
federal agency told unions a week ago 
that the alternative to transfer would 
in many cases be scrapped or idle ships. 
& 

Panther Valley hard coal production 
resumed last week as 1,000 union 
miners entered three shafts under “work 
harder, produce more” pledges supple- 
menting their United Mine Workers 
contracts. Valley mines formerly em- 
ployed 5,000, but shut down last May 
due to heavy operating costs (BW- 
Jul.3’54,p86). Operations are now under 
a néw firm, the Panther Valley Coal 
Co., which leases mines from the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. 
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Down in the Jessop Mill, men work night 
improve quality of melting, forging, casting 
ing procedure, so that the Truform and ( 
work die steels you buy from them will be 
you ever used. The Jessop team of meta 
operating men and salesmen are crusader 


quality, carefully controlled. They know that 


he fine 


long run steels that give dies the longest servi 


win over competition. Perfection is their g 


they’re well on their way. Order Jessop and 






































Mathieson Sulphuric: meets the acid test 


3 major alkali plants, 5 chlorine plants, 3 ammonia 


Here, at one of the largest sulphuric acid units in the 
world, strict production control keeps the Mathieson 
product a standard of quality in the chemical industry. 
In this combustion chamber, elemental sulphur is 
burned to form sulphur dioxide which is reacted with 
oxygen and water to make sulphuric acid of high 
purity. This is one of seven Mathieson sulphuric acid 
plants, located in key industrial areas, that together 
produce an important part of the nation’s fifteen 
million ton annual output. 

Consistent product quality is typical of all Mathieson 
chemicals. In addition, Mathieson offers consumers 
the protection of multi-plant production facilities... 


plants . . . as well as practical technical assistance with 
chemical handling and application problems. 

nents call in your 
you can buy to 
ca’s largest pro- 


In planning your chemical require: 
Mathieson representative. Perhay 

better advantage from one of Amer 
ducers of basic industrial chemicals. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


v INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


MATHIESON ae 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH + CHLORINE - SULPHURIC ACID - SULPHUR » AMMONIA + NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + NITRIC ACID - SULPHATE OF ALUMINA » SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL + DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL - POLYGLYCOLS + DICHLOROETHYLETHER + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE » METHANOL + SODIUM METHYLATE + ETHYLENE DIAMINE 








| BUSINESS WEEK Consider the new hobby of uranium prospecting. It’s not only fun and 
MRE OCT. 16, 1954 healthful (it gets you out-of-doors), but it can be profitable. 


: whee ‘ In fact, you just might have a fortune in uranium ore in your backyard 
; ” —and that’s not so silly as you may think. 


Uranium has been discovered in 100 different minerals in the U.S., 
has shown up in some form in most states. Even in the East—considered 
the most unlikely area for uranium deposits—people have been making a 
few rich finds. 
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But you'll have a lot better chance, of course, if you do your prospect- 
ing in areas of the West where big deposits are known to exist—mainly 
SERVICE Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 


Wherever you do it, the beauty of prospecting for uranium is that it 
requires neither the expensive equipment needed to find oil nor the strong 
muscle gold-prospecting demands. All you need is a Geiger counter and a 
map. (You can get maps of specific areas by writing the U.S. Geological 
Survey.) 






A good Geiger counter is imperative. Standard rule-of-thumb has been 
that any counter costing less than $40 is little more than a toy. But cheaper 
ones are improving. One has just hit the market at $19.95 (plus batteries). 
Made by Nucleonics Co. of America, it is the only inexpensive unit that 
has a probe that can be shoved into soft ground or crevices to get closer 
to deposits near the surface. 


Best counters (ranging up to $200) have both a headphone to hear the 
clicks and a light that flashes. Some have meters as well to help keep score. 
A counter that has only a headphone or a flashing light doesn’t give too 
accurate a picture of the richness of the ore. 






When you first get your counter, you may be startled to hear clicks 
when you turn it on in your living room. Don’t rush out of the house shout- 
ing that you’ve discovered uranium. There is always some radioactivity 
everywhere; sometimes a Geiger counter can raise quite a fuss over a 
bonanza no bigger than a radium-dial watch or cosmic rays from outer 
space. 


This is called background noise. Before you start prospecting, run 
periodic checks so you will get used to this, will know by the counter’s reac- 
tion when you may have hit uranium. 


Buy samples of rich ore to give you an idea what a bonanza will sound 
like on your Geiger counter—and what the ore should look like. You can 
get such samples from mineral dealers all over the country. 


You'll find these booklets valuable: Prospecting for Uranium (55¢), and 
Prospecting with Counter (30¢). Both are put out by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Another good book is Minerals for Atomic Energy, by Robert D. 
Nininger (Van Nostrand; $7.50). It’s just been published, and you can get it 
through your bookstore. It covers the field. 


Almost any land is fair game for prospecting. A good bet in the East 
is state land; there’s lots of it. Write the state land office at your capital to 
PAGE 183 get permission to prospect. In the West, most prospecting is on federally 
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owned land. Number of claims here is unlimited, but the size of each can 
be no more than 1,500 ft. along a vein, 300 ft. to each side of it. 


Watch out for prospecting on somebody else’s land in the East, even if 
you get permission. Chances are that mineral rights are owned by an indi- 
vidual. If you do discover uranium, he’ll get the profits from it. 


In the West, mineral rights for most privately owned land are held by 
the U.S. government. Anyone can stake a claim. 


Stake out your claim by building a pile of rocks, three or four ft. high, 
at each corner. In one, put a notice with your name, date of claim, and 
description of the land, in a tin can. Then file your claim at the nearest 
land recorder’s office (fee is around $1). 


If your ore assays at 0.1% uranium oxide or better, Atomic Energy 
Commission will buy it (but won’t mine it). It will pay from $1.50 to $3.50 
per lb. of oxide, depending on grade of ore. Also, AEC offers a bonus of up 
to $35,000 for substantial quantities of commercially useful ore from each 
new find. 


If you don’t want to mine a good claim yourself, you won’t have trouble 
selling it to a mining company. If it’s really a rich find, you can count on a 
good price and a handsome profit for little work and a lot of fun. 


—o— 


Weatherstripping, properly installed, can save as much as 24% of your 
fuel bill. There are many kinds, but most permanent installations are metal. 
Following this checklist will help you keep yours near peak efficiency: 


¢ Clean dirt out of all joints to insure a clean, tight fit. 


¢ Make sure your television lead-in doesn’t run over the weatherstripping 
on a window sill. Notch the stripping to fit the lead-in. 


¢ To keep windows from sticking, lubricate stripping with a paraffin wax. 
¢ Keep windows locked during cold weather to increase sealing efficiency. 


¢ Check interlocking weatherstripping used on casement windows to make 
sure swelling or shrinking of wood hasn’t taken it out of alignment. Repair 
this by prying with a putty knife or flattening with a wood block and 
hammer. 


If you need new weatherstripping, it will pay you to have it installed 
professionally, since a true fit is an exacting job. Expect to pay between 
$5 and $10 per window, depending on section of the country. 


Caedmon—a phonograph-record company specializing in literary 
recordings—has a catalog of contemporary authors reading their own works 
(including Tennessee Williams and Osbert Sitwell), plus established favor- 
ites, such as The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. They come on long-playing 
records, sell for $5.95 each. 


Also, Shakespeare lovers can get the entire Old Vic production of a 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with the complete Mendelssohn score (RCA- 
Victor; $17.85). 


It’s just as important as it ever was to take precautions against pneu- 
monia. Antibiotics have by no means made it a thing of the past—they 
simply increase your chance of recovery if you do get it. Even if you have 
had pneumonia before, you are not immune. 
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Tooling Up... for the ‘37 Model 


But ’55 is coming up . . . who cares about a 1937 machine? 


You do, if you happen to own one. And P&H cares about you, no 
matter how far back you bought. Repairs for the oldest P&H 
machines can be made available — even to re-tooling for many 
parts that have long since changed. One entire plant is devoted 
to Service and Repair: a separate division of the company. 


Right now, as the 55 products come through, one part in five, or 
one pari in ten is earmarked for repair stocks. In the years when 
the 55’s themselves are old, these genuine P&H repair parts will 
be there if you call. 


Then, as now, you'll get them as you want them... fast. With 
trained hands to install them for you. That’s P&H service! 





To you . .. rush! Your call for P&H service brings action ‘‘on the 
double." A P&H dealer is close at hand, with factory-trained men to 
help you. He has a complete line of repair parts — a nearby warehouse 
to keep his stocks full. If it’s the one part in-a-thousand he has to 
order, we'll rush it air express. Most important, it’s right: made by the 
people who made the machine . . . installed by the men who know it 


best. When it’s service you need... . lot ps Hi GG 


HARNISCHFEGER corporation 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 














Miles of 


ATOMIC 
ARTERIES” 
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At sea, in the air, on the land, 
wherever atomic power is at work 

TMI Stainless Steel Tubing is on the job 
... the vital link between the energy 
and the power. +f¢ These are the 
arteries that dare not say die! They must 
be perfect; they require thousands 

of specified tests, unbelievable 

purity, the most unique 

know-how in the entire industry. 


This experience, pyramided on all 

the other TMI ability to meet 

and surpass specialty specifications 

to .0003"', is yours for the sharing 

to help make your product better... to 
help you cut your production costs! 


oe 





SINCE 1941, BETTER STAINLESS 
STEEL AND ALLOY TUBING... 
IN .050 to .625 DIAMETERS 


May We Serve You, Too! 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS © MANUFACTURERS 


MAA cOr 
BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County 
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Dip in Wages and Salaries 


Data released by the Dept. of Com- 
merce show that wages and salaries, by 
far the largest part of the personal in- 
come figures, account for most of the 
decline in incomes. For the first eight 


Dollars Per Ton 
32-4 






31- 


Steel Scrap... 











months of this year wages and salaries 
were 1.7% below the same 1953 period. 
Total personal income was off only 
0.1%, and interest payments are at a 
record high level. 


€ 


Does This Herald 
Strength in Steel? 


A dozen consecutive increases from 
the dip last July have brought scrap 
steel prices to their highest level thus 
far in 1954. They are back to the level 
of early December, 1953 , and 2.1% 
above the comparable week a year ago 
The rising steel scrap price was followed 
by some increases in the steel operating 
rate. Steel output is now at its highest 
rate since the end of June. The price of 
scrap reflects to some extent th: »ut- 
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look for steel production, so it’s possible 
that the increases in the production rate 


Below Last Year— 
But Comfortably High 


Paperboard output is still below its 
levels of last year, but the industry is 
fairly happy. Both orders and output of 
paperboard are considered a good and 
an early business indicator since the 
roduct is used to package many manu- 
Stared articles. For the first nine 
months of this year production was 
down less than 4% from the same 1953 
period, while new orders were off close 
to 5%. Despite the August-September 
drop, output is still high. 


Thousands of Cars 
900— 






700 





Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
__ Data: Associction of American Railroods 


Mey Sune 


really are the beginning of the long- 
awaited upturn in steel. 











Carloadings... 


1953 
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Catching Up with Last Year 


The Assn. of American Railroads es- 
timates that carloadings in fourth-quarter 
1954 will be some 8.6% below the like 
quarter last year. From one point of 
view, that could be taken as an encourag- 
ing sign — for there were much bigger 
year-to-year declines in previous quar- 
ters. The first quarter was 12% below 
the like 1953 period, the second and 
third quarters each about 15% below. 
But this set of figures, viewed alone, can 
be misleading. For the last quarter of 
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1953 was a relatively poor quarter; in 
that period, carloadings were falling 
along with other business indicators as 
a recession set in. So this year’s final 
quarter, while not so far below its 1953 
companion as the other three periods of 
1954, probably won’t have much else to 
crow about. The usual sharp seasonal 
dip will take place. On a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, the final quarter will prob- 
ably be on about the same level as the 
third quarter. 





® FINANCIAL EXPERTS 


% PACKAGING EXPERTS 





GTravbarR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


* ELECTRICAL EXPERTS 


# TRANSPORTATION 
EXPERTS 


is) 
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Pittsburgh Stee! Company 


* STEEL EXPERTS 


# AUTOMOTIVE EXPERTS 


am, 
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PENNSYLVANIA THREGHERMEN 
& FARMERS MUTUAL =Y¥ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


# INSURANCE EXPERTS 


# PETROLEUM, 
EXPERTS 


These experts* judged 
and chose ELECTRIFLOOR 
... for their own buildings 


Electrifloor{ lets you add or move electri- 
cal equipment any place, any time, without 
inconvenience! Every square foot of your 
floor is electrified! 

Over-all building costs can be cut...in 
one job, 1,000 tons of structural steel were 
saved because of Electrifloor’s combina- 
tion of great strength with light weight. 

Building time can be saved and your in- 
vestment can pay off faster as it has for these 
companies . .. in a rush job, Electrifloor 
saved 6 months’ building time—as many 
as 7 floors went in at once. 

Get full information right away. Write 
to Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
BW-10, 3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 

{Trademark 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
OF ELECTRIFLOOR 


1. Big, four-inch hand- 
holes in header duct for 
easiest possible access 
to wire-carrying cells, 


2. Capacity of cells is 
24% to 3 times greater 
than any other cellular § 
floor. 

3. Flat, smooth surface _ 
saves concrete fill and ~~ 
provides utmost econ- 
omy in preparation 
of finished flooring. 
4. Great strength with 
lighter dead weight 
gives you unique struc- 
tural economy. 


Fenestra 
Nepcy 


A salute fo those who made it possible! 





€ bs 


ELECTRIFLOOR 


Your need for electrical flexibility for 
the present and future of your build- 
ing encouraged Nepco and Fenestra 
to develop Electrifioor . . . a great 
advancement in building products. 
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AEC Chmn., Lewis Strauss has 
great prestige as the President’s 
adviser on atomic energy, de- 
spite opposition within the 
Commission he is .. . 





hanging AEC in Midstream 


CHIEF CRITIC is Thomas E. Murray, 
sole survivor of pre-Strauss-AEC. 
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One major objective of the new 
atomic energy law is to bring industry 
into atomic power development on a 
proprietary basis. Aside from talk, noth- 
ing much has been done to achieve this 
goal since the law went on the books 
last Aug. 30. Even the two most ob- 
vious preliminary steps have not been 
taken: 

¢ Not a single company has asked 
the Atomic Energy Commission—as pro- 
vided by the new law—for a license to 
start its own atomic power project. 

e AEC is weeks—perhaps months— 
away from completing the regulations 
and other basic ground rules it must 
have before it can issue a license. 
¢ Politics—Meanwhile, a relatively mi- 
nor clause of the new law—authority to 
buy private power—has become a hot 
political issue. This provision is certain 
to be amended if the Republicans lose 
control of Congress. And it’s entirely 
conceivable that a Democratic Congress 
might carry its amending beyond minor 
changes, and thus make atomic work 
even less attractive to industry. 

This could happen particularly if in- 
dustry hasn’t made a start with some of 
its own projects. A favorite argument 
of Congressional opponents of the new 
law was that industry wasn’t ready to 
risk capital in atomic work. 


¢ Industry Waits—Since it took eight 
years to end the government monopoly 
that was embedded in the 1946 atomic 
law, it isn’t surprising that businessmen 
haven’t broken down AEC’s doors in a 
rush for the newly available licenses. 
The new law offers industry no easy 
bargain—it simply permits private invest- 
ment, subject to rigid federal regulation, 
in a field that still is so new that risks 
are enormously high. 

Business interest in atomic power is 
nothing recent. Several groups are 
spending their own money—in coopera- 
tion with AEC—on studies aimed at de- 
veloping atomic power projects for pri- 
vate investment. 

Dozens of additional firms have 
started similar, though less formal, in- 
vestigations since the new law came into 
being. One of the more significant of 
these late-comers is the group that last 
week hired Robert LeBaron, former 
chairman of AEC’s potent military liai- 
son committee, to scout for investment 
possibilities in the atomic field. Among 
LeBaron’s sponsors are representatives 
of the Vincent Astor estate, Harvey 
Firestone, General Motors’ Roger M. 
Kyes, Eric Johnston, Robert Dowling, 
representatives of the Mellon family and 
of Laurance Rockefeller. 

e Hanging Back—Because of the pres- 
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“Can't stop now=— 












got a telegram for the boss” 


HERE’S something about a telegram that says “Look the “action-power” of telegrams to profitable use in your 


—this is important.” From the office boy to the “Old business more frequently? 


Man”, it gets priority attention right up the line. 





Itgets action, too. 
eh. 
That’s why more businessmen every day are using tele- ans bust 


‘ é 
grams to do more jobs more quickly . . . and at lower when itm ise 
tost...on every kind of job from binding a bargain to its 
tacing a shipment, from flashing a price quotation to to wi 


aching a hundred dealers simultaneously. Why not put 


WESTERN UNION 








WESTERN ~- 
UNION 








LET A TRAINED WESTERN UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU 
ALL THE WAYS TELEGRAMS CAN 
SAVE YOU TIME—AND MORE 
THAN TIME. JUST CALL YOUR 
WESTERN UNION OFFICE. 

















WIN in the battle of brands 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER 





SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST * 
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There are more than 150,000 brand 
names registered in the United States- 


competing for the customer's attention. 


In this "battle of brands” brightly print- 
ed Gaylord Boxes are a vital link in 
the chain of visual impressions that 


pays off in sales. 


This is true because Gaylord excels in 
printing. Gaylord has the specialized 
experience and equipment to make 
quality boxes do their selling best- 
with your brand name accurately ex- 


pressed in eye-catching colors. 


Put Gaylord Boxes on your selling 
team. Call your nearby Gaylord office. 


YRPORATION * ST. LOUIS 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 





ent state of the atomic art, such studies 
probably are healthy and necessary pre- 
liminaries to any wide-scale private in- 
vestment in atomic projects. On the 
other hand, you get the impression 
that industry as a whole is content to 
find excuses for holding back on actual 
applications for atomic licenses. 

There are persistent reports that one 
or two companies are all set to seek a 
license. They apparently are waiting, 
however, for AEC to draft the neces- 
sary application forms. Best guess from 
AEC as to when these forms, as well as 
the regulations governing licenses, will 
be ready is “sometime before Jan. 1.” 
There is considerable doubt that even 
this vague deadline will be met. 

The new law simply authorizes AEC 
to issue licenses under certain condi- 
tions. It puts no restriction on applica- 
tions from industry. Though the paper- 
work involved for the commission is 
considerable, there’s little doubt that a 
definite request for a license would 
speed it up. 

e Groundwork—In fairness to AEC, it 


must be conceded the writing of ground | 


tules for industrial licensing is a stag- 
gering task, involving virtually the en- 
tire administrative staff of the agency. 

For example, security officials must 

bang out standards on what kind of in- 
formation may be revealed to rank-and- 
file industrial employees, how vital por- 
tions of an atomic plant must be pro- 
tected, what type of employees must be 
especially screened. Medical experts are 
setting health and safety standards both 
for plants and for the communities in 
which they are located. 
e Judgment—Applications for full-scale 
commercial plants are not anticipated 
for several years—until a number of re- 
search and engineering bugs are cleared 
away. So the commission is not now 
faced with the need for finding such an 
application “of practical value,” as re- 
quired by the law. 

On applications for experimental 
projects, however, AEC’s reactor ex- 
perts still must determine if any such 
proposal promises to lead toward 
“practical” atomic power. With dozens 
of reactor types—all of them untested— 
in the realm of engineering possibility, 
the commission has few real standards 
for picking and choosing on the basis of 
practicality 


1. AEC in Transition 


The need to make such soul-searching 
decisions as these and many others 
comes at an unfortunate time for the 
commission. Right now, the agency is 
undergoing perhaps the most acute 
growing pains of its eight-year existence. 

In a little over a year the commission 
has acquired an almost completely new 
management. The turnover involved 
four of the agency’s top-level adminis 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ER IE 


AREA 


New Plant of Harvell Manufacturing Corporation, 





Here’s the middle-sized town — 


@ Where are the new plants going? 
Figures show that the middle-sized 
town is getting the major share 
because of its opportunities for better 
living for all personnel. 


These pictures from middle-sized 
towns in the Erie Area, give you some 
idea of their better life. Their social 
and recreational facilities make for 
better human relations—an intangible 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Hubbard, Ohio, Manufacturers of Decorated Housewares 


that finds its way into the company’s 
balance sheet. 


Then, of course, industry has room to 
grow in these middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area that fit in with the 
Government's Dispersal Program. 


The Erie Area is in the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Raw materials, produc- 
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Name 








right site for your plant! 


tion and markets are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which offers unsur- 
passed service between New York and 
Chicago and nationwide by connect- 
ing railways and connects direct with 
New York Harbor for export business. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to discuss desirable locations with 
you—in strict confidence, of course. 


Fogmore detailed infor- 
mation, send in the 
coupon below. Your re- 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 520-E, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 





Title 
Address 









Company 





City 


Zone __ State 
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WIN in the battle of brands 


There are more than 150,000 brand 
names registered in the United States- 


competing for the customer's attention. 


In this "battle of brands” brightly print- 
ed Gaylord Boxes are a vital link in 
the chain of visual impressions that 
pays off in sales. 

This is true because Gaylord excels in 
printing. Gaylord has the specialized 
experience and equipment to make 
quality boxes do their selling best - 
with your brand name accurately ex- 


pressed in eye-catching colors. 


Put Gaylord Boxes on your selling 
team. Call your nearby Gaylord office. 
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ent state of the atomic art, such studies 
probably are healthy and necessary pre- 
liminaries to any wide-scale private in- 
vestment in atomic projects. On the 
other hand, you get the impression 
that industry as a whole is content to 
find excuses for holding back on actual 
applications for atomic licenses. 

There are persistent reports that one 
or two companies are all set to seek a 
license. They apparently are waiting, 
however, for AEC to draft the neces- 
sary application forms. Best guess from 
AEC as to when these forms, as well as 
the regulations governing licenses, will 
be ready is “sometime before Jan. 1.” 
There is considerable doubt that even 
this vague deadline will be met. 

The new law simply authorizes AEC 
to issue licenses under certain condi- 
tions. It puts no restriction on applica- 
tions from industry. Though the paper- 
work involved for the commission is 
considerable, there’s little doubt that a 
definite request for a license would 
speed it up q 
e Groundwork—In fairness to AEC, it 
must be conceded the writing of ground 
tules for industrial licensing is a stag- 
gering task, involving virtually the en- 
tire administrative staff of the agency. 

For example, security officials must 

bang out standards on what kind of in- 
formation may be revealed to rank-and- 
file industrial employees, how vital por- 
tions of an atomic plant must be pro- 
tected, what type of employees must be 
especially screened. Medical experts are 
setting health and safety standards both 
for plants and for the communities in 
which they are located. 
e Judgment—Applications for full-scale 
commercial plants are not anticipated 
for several years—until a number of re- 
search and engineering bugs are cleared 
away. So the commission is not now 
faced with the need for finding such an 
application “of practical value,” as re- 
quired by the law. 

On applications for experimental 
projects, however, AEC’s reactor ex- 
perts still must determine if any such 
proposal promises to lead toward 
“practical” atomic power. With dozens 
of reactor types—all of them untested— 
in the realm of engineering possibility, 
the commission has few real standards 
for picking and choosing on the basis of 
practicality. 


1. AEC in Transition 


The need to make such soul-searching 
decisions as these and many others 
comes at an unfortunate time for the 
commission. Right now, the agency is 
undergoing perhaps the most acute 
growing pains of its eight-year existence. 

In a little over a year the commission 
has acquired an almost completely new 
management. The turnover involved 
four of the agency’s top-level adminis- 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ER IE 


AREA 


New Plant of Harvell Manufacturing Corporation, 





Hubbard, Ohio, Manufacturers of Decorated Housewares 





Here’s the middle-sized town —right site for your plant! 


@ Where are the new plants going? 
Figures show that the middle-sized 
town is getting the major share 
because of its opportunities for better 
living for all personnel. 


These pictures from middle-sized 
towns in the Erie Area, give you some 
idea of their better life. Their social 
and recreational facilities make for 
better human relations—an intangible 


that finds its way into the company’s 
balance sheet. 


Then, of course, industry has room to 
grow in these middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area that fit in with the 
Government’s Dispersal Program. 


The Erie Area is in the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Raw materials, produc- 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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Name 


tion and markets are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which offers unsur- 
passed service between New York and 
Chicago and nationwide by connect- 
ing railways and connects direct with 
New York Harbor for export business. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to discuss desirable locations with 
you—in strict confidence, of course. 


Fogmore detailed infor- 
mation, send inthe 
coupon below. Your re- 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 520-E, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 





Title 
Address 








Company 





Dance 1 City 


Zone ___ State 




















omy lady, the trouble isnt 
th the sink... roots have chgged 
your house sewer line / 





Johns-Manville TRANSIT ; PIPE LOCKS OUT ROOTS, 
protects family health and safety in many ways! 


Roots can work into house sewer lines. But 
Transite® Pipe’s extra tight joints keep roots out, 
save the upset and expense of clogged sewer lines. 

Made of asbestos and cement, Transite Build- 
ing Sewer Pipe is non-metallic, cannot rust. 
Used to convey sewage from house to street 
sewer or septic tank, it is strong and durable— 
provides long, trouble-free service. Millions of 
feet of Transite Pipe are protecting family health 
and safety at low cost. 

Transite also s serves homeowners in these other important ways: 

Transite Plumbing Vent Pipe efficiently vents plumbing systems. Gives 
trouble-free service because it cannot rust and is unaffected by weather. 
Transite Gas Vent safely carries waste gases from gas-burning appliances 
in the home. Non-combustible . .. approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Transite Warm Air Duct efficiently delivers heated air to room registers. 
Installed in concrete slabs for perimeter type heating systems. 

These pipes are widely used by dependable plumbing and heating con- 
tractors. They are light weight, come in long lengths, can be readily 
installed. For details write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Mede of Asbestes-Cement —Resists Corrosion ? 








ITT Selme-Diomviile 


TRANSITE PIPE SERVES YOU—BY SERVING YOUR HOME 
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trators: three new commissioners—in- 
cluding the chairman—and a new gen- 
eral manager. There is one vacancy 
among the commissioners, so the switch 
eventually will bring in still another new 
administrator. 

¢ Strauss Policy—-With the new ad- 
ministrators came new administrative 
policy. The policy is obviously that of 
the new chairman, Lewis L. Strauss. 
Nowhere is the change effected by 
Strauss’s administrative philosophy 
more evident than in the office of the 
general manager. 

AEC’s general manager has always 
had the legal responsibility of carrying 
out “‘administrative and executive func- 
tions” assigned by the commissioners. 
In the past, this meant he was a sort 
of general supervisor of the commis- 
sion’s production and construction pro- 
grams, as well as staff director. He 
checked all important decisions—and 
some not so important—with the com- 
missioners 

The new general manager, retired 
Army Maj. Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols, 
looks at the job in pretty much the 
same light, except that he apparently 
makes far more decisions on his own. 
¢ Conflict—This suits Commissioner 
Joseph Campbell, a staunch supporter 
of both Strauss and Nichols, right down 
to the ground. 

“T see no reason why the commis- 
sioners should decide how many pencils 
can be ordered by the Oak Ridge Labo- 
ratory,” C impbell says. 

Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, 
the sole surviving pre-Strauss member, 
has a different view. During Congres- 
sional hearings, Murray and two col- 
leagues who have since left AEC com- 
plained that Nichols’ efficient manage- 
ment relieved them of more than bur- 
densome responsibility—it shut off their 
principal means of keeping informed on 
all phases of AEC activities. 

Nichols countered that he always 
consulted the commission on_ policy 
matters—which he defined as actions of 


extreme importance or cases involving 
changes in traditional procedures. He 


also said he never trespasses on the com- 
missioners’ regulatory functions, which 
have been greatly expanded by the new 
law. 

The staff down the line objects more 
seriously, if less openly, to the new con- 
cept of the general manager’s job. Day- 
to-day problems they formerly discussed 
with one or more commissioners now 
rarely get past Nichols’ office. And 
there is no longer any doubt as to the 
general manager’s authority to hire and 
fire. 

e On Top—With Strauss and Campbell 
squarely behind him, Nichols appears 
more likely to gain power in AEC than 
to lose it. No. one expects new Com- 
missioner Willard F. Libby, former 
chemistry professor of the University of 
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Quality control eee is an outstanding characteristic of Davison'’s M-S® catalysts. How much 
of your active catalyst is lost because of particle size? How many of your difficulties can be attributed 


to coarse’ catalyst? Would Davison’s quality control of catalyst help you eliminate these problems? 


Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 








. _ ae, —- Se 
For the best in granulated homogeneous mixed Add Davison Syloids to lacquers and varnishes Davison’s Research creates new products or 
fertilizers, SEE YOUR FRIENDLY DAVCO DEALER. for a finish of rich restraint. PHONE DAVISON. makes existing products better. WRITE DAVISON. 











“Our Magcoa Dockboard 
speeds loading... 
pays for itself” 


says James Johnson, Vice President, J. W. Johnson 
Company, canvas goods manufacturers, Bellwood, til. 


‘‘When we switched from heavy, 
makeshift steel plate to an engi- 
neered-for-us Dockboard, we chose 
Magcoa,”’ says Mr. Johnson. “Our 
Magcoa Dockboard can be posi- 
tioned quickly and easily by one 
man,” he continues, “and when 
it’s in position, its safety angle holds 
it there. Our powered equipment 
and operators handle loading and 
unloading in record time, and are 
then free for other handling jobs 
throughout the plant. We figure,” 
says Mr. Johnson, “that our new 
Magcea Dockboard will quickly 
pay for itself.” 

The Magcoa Facts File suggests ways 
to speed your loading and unloading. 
Use handy coupon. 





For your free copy of the new Dockboard FACTS FIL LE; 
clip this coupon to your business letterhead,- print 
your name clearly... and mail to—~ 


HANDUNG 
_ OF AMERICA &; EAST CHICAGO, 16 INOUANA 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY y: 








for any building job! 


PLYWOOD 


real w 


Buy Only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 








See Clues on page 198 
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Chicago who arrived at AEC just a few 
days ago, to have objections. At least, 
not until he has time to get the feel 
of his new job. 


Splendid Isolation 


Though he perhaps would prefer it 
otherwise, Strauss himself is peculiarly 
isolated from both the AEC and his 
fellow commissioners. 
¢ Double Role—As special adviser to 
the President on atomic energy—a job 
he held before he became chairman— 
Strauss enjoys enormous prestige, prob- 
ably more than any previous AEC ofh- 
cial. He frequently wears both hats at 
once, particularly in discussing atomic 
policy with heads of other federal 
agencies. 

This in turn increases AEC’s prestige 
around Washington. But it gives Strauss 
less time to spend with his colleagues 
on the commission, makes them reluc- 
tant to demand his time except during 
meetings of the commissioners. The 
meetings are averaging about three a 
week, incidentally. 

Everyone around the commission 
knows Strauss takes his job seriously, 
often puts in night hours at his office. 
A recent visitor wangled 20 minutes 
with the chairman, got his business 
taken care of despite the fact that 
Strauss took eight telephone calls dur- 
ing the period. 

efining Duties—Strauss’s isolation 
became more pronounced after a row 
over the definition of the chairman’s 
duties in the new job. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy first proposed 
to call him the “principal officer” of 
the commission. 

This aroused protests from three com- 
missioners—Eugene Zuckert, whose 
term expired last June, Henry D. Smyth, 
who resigned a few weeks ago; and 
Murray. They argued that the “princi- 
pal officer” designation would do. vio- 
lence to the traditional AEC concept 
of five commissioners with equal pow- 
ers, would make the commission a 
one-man show. They suspected that the 
definition originated with Strauss, who 
defended it before the committee. 

The committee changed the defini- 
tion—but not much. The new law calls 
the chairman the “official spokesman” 
of the commission in dealings with 
Congress, other federal agencies, and 
the public. It also authorizes him to 
cxecute policies and decisions of the 
commission. 
¢ Public Relations—Competent as he is 
as an administrator, Strauss obviously 
could use some good advice on public 
relations. Take the case of the recent 
book on development of the hydrogen 
bomb. Among other things, the book 
accuses many of the scientists at AEC’s 
Los Alamos Weapons Laboratory of in- 
competence, Or worse. 


Shown the book in advance, Strauss 
tried to buy it from the authors to keep 
it out of print. After it was published, 
he sent a letter to Los Alamos assuring 
the staff there of his confidence. It was 
a pallid answer to the purple charges of 
the book 


Ill. Dixon-Yates 


Possibly no advice could have saved 
Strauss and the commission from the 
headaches they have suffered because of 
the so-called Dixon-Yates contract. 

This complex deal derives its name 
from Edgar H. Dixon, president of 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and E. A. 
Yates, chairman of the Southern Co. 
These utility firms propose to build a 
huge, new steam-electric generating 
plant, sell its output to AEC. The com- 
mission would turn over this power to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, thus 
relieving TVA of the necessity of 
building new generating facilities to 
serve the expanding needs of AEC and 
other power customers. 

The deal apparently had its genesis 

at the Bureau of the Budget last win- 
ter. The Budget Bureau cut a new 
generating plant from TVA’s proposed 
budget. ‘Then it turned to AEC to get 
the needed power from other sources. 
Budget officials claimed they were act- 
ing on orders from the President. 
e Fight Not Over—At any rate, AEC 
spent most of last summer defending its 
negotiations with the two utilities. And 
the fight isn’t over yet. TVA took its 
protest to. Congress. The Dixon-Yates 
contract would cost AEC some $20- 
million a year. TVA claimed it could 
build a generating plant of the same 
capacity—650,000 kw.—and supply the 
power much cheaper. 

The row split AEC in the usual 
manner, Strauss and Campbell, while 
not endorsing the negotiations, did not 
object to AEC’s role in them. Murray, 
Zuckert, and Smyth contended AEC 
was exceeding its clear legal authority 
to buy power for its own needs (the 
Dixon-Yates plant would be 200 mi. 
from the nearest AEC facility). 

This power-buying authority, which 
was renewed in the present atomic law, 
is almost certain to be altered if the 
Democrats control the next session of 
Congress. As the reader of any re- 
cent newspaper knows, Dixon-Yates is 
a political issue of the first magnitude. 
A congressman friendly to AEC views 
the possible outcome of Dixon-Yates 
as a serious threat to the future of 
the commission. “David Lilienthal 
(former AEC chairman) came in for 
some pretty rough handling at the 
hands of Congress,” he points out. 
“But otherwise we have managed to 
keep AEC pretty much out of politics. 
It will be hard to do it from here on 
out.” 
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Hertz gives you all these benefits of truck 


ownership ... but none of its “headaches”! 














- No capital investment—Hertz 


Truck Lease Service supplies all the 
trucks you need. Releases your capi- 
tal for other company finance needs. 





. Trucks engineered to your 


specifications—Hertz supplies the 
exactly right trucks for your precise 
needs. Our truck engineers are at 
your service. 


. Extra trucks when you need 


them—In case of peak periods or 
rush loads, Hertz supplies extra trucks 














. Hertz will buy your present trucks 
at mutually agreed prices, and keep 
them in service; or, if worn out, will 
replace them with new Fords or other 
fine trucks. 





4) it 5 


5. All gasoline, oil, etc., supplied 


by Hertz—You furnish one thing 
only—a driver. Hertz takes care of 
everything else. 


8. Easier bookkeeping for you— 


Instead of many bookkeeping items 
you have only the one bill sent by 








3. Hertz services all trucks— 


Hertz washes, garages, repairs, 
maintains all trucks in top condition. 
Furnishes anti-freeze, tires, etc. 





6. Insurance protection provided 


to suit you. Hertz will gladly place 
Public Liability and Property Damage 
insurance through your own broker or 
agent, if you prefer. 





9. Good-looking equipment adds 


prestige to your company. Your trucks 
always look attractive. Never dirty 





for such periods, 





Hertz. 


Hertz Truck Lease Service is most 
flexible. You may use all or any part of the 
above benefits according to your needs. On 
the other hand, if you prefer others which 
are not shown, Hertz will provide them too. 
Hertz serves almost every type of busi- 
ness! Among Hertz customers are manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, distributors, retailers 
. restaurants, laundries, cleaners and 
dyers, department stores, grocers, specialty 
shops, etc. 


or run-down. It’s good advertising. 


Hertz is the world’s largest truck and pas- 
senger car rental organization, with a 30- 
year record of customer satisfaction. You, 
too, will find it pays to lease or rent trucks 
from Hertz. 

For complete information call your local 
Hertz office or write or phone Hertz 
Truck-Rental System, Dept. G10, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
phone WEbster 9-5165. No obligation, of 
course, 


Look in your telephone directory under “H" for your nearest Hertz office HERT:> Truck - Rental SYSTEM 












In the weeks since the country started 
back to school this fall, much of the 
U.S. has watched with pride—and some 
surprise—the peaceful beginnings of an 
upheaval in its educational system. Last 
week, in the place that has become a 
symbol of that peaceful start, the calm 
was shattered. 

In Washington, D. C., the city that 
Pres. Eisenhower hoped would become 
a model for ending the separation of 
Negroes and whites in the public 
schools, trouble broke out over de- 
segregation. On the very day the Su- 
preme Court started its new term—a 
term that will include the hearing of 
arguments on how the court is to imple- 
ment its decisive segregation ruling of 
last May—demonstrations against Ne- 
groes broke out in two high schools, 
then spread to others. 

In neighboring Baltimore, where de- 
segregation had been moving smoothly 
since schools opened on Sept. 7, 2,000 
white students staged a running rebel- 
lion against racial mixing; three days 
before there had been violence, with 
white adults and students attacking four 
Negro pupils. 
¢ The Balance—All this, if viewed in 
isolation, might suggest that trouble 
and desegregation have gone -hand in 
hand. Washington’s peculiar status— 
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and the attention that has been focused 
on it as a test center—would simply add 
to that impression. Yet the truth is 
the nation’s desegregation attempts this 
fall have produced far more success 
than failure—though it is true that the 
attempts have been few in number, and 
confined in area. 

This is what has happened in the 17 
states that, along with the District of 
Columbia, required segregation in their 
public schools. 

¢ The four border states—Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Missouri, and West 
Virginia—have not waited for a go- 
ahead order from the Supreme Court, 
but started off the fall term by putting 
into effect some degree of desegrega- 
tion. There has been one instance of 
violence—in Baltimore—and two cases 
of outright failure, one in Delaware, 
the other in West Virginia. 

¢ The 13 states of the Old South 
have made no attempt at desegrega- 
tion, with the exception of three towns, 
all in Arkansas. Only four of the states, 
however, have so far taken an uncom- 
promising stand against any form of in- 
tegration (chart). 

e Despite warnings that a ruling 
against segregation would mean cut- 
backs in the South’s big school-building 
program (BW —Jul.25’53,p170), the 





court’s decision has had little effect on 
construction plans, nor does it seem 
likely to change them in the future. 

e Spotty Pattern—Of the four states 
that have moved toward desegregation 
this fall, none has attempted an across- 
the-board change. Within their borders, 
the situation is spotty—some cities mix- 
ing, others not; some schools integrated, 
cthers still white or Negro. Generally, 
however, the changes have come fastest 
in areas where the Negro population is 
light. 

Missouri has moved the farthest to 
date. Under a ruling by its attorney gen- 
eral, John M. Dalton, individual school 
districts were free to end segregation 
this year without waiting for the Su- 
preme Court’s final decree. The result, 
says State Commissioner of Education 
Hubert Wheeler, is that “some form of 
integration of white and Negro ‘public 
school pupils has begun in every section 
of Missouri 

In St. Louis, which has more than 
half of the state’s 63,000 Negro pupils 
(39 out of Missouri’s 115 counties have 
no Negro students at all), desegrega 
tion so far has touched only the two 
public colleges and the special schools 
for the handicapped, the deaf, and 
others. Starting in February, however, 
all high schools in the city will tech- 
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ct on | nically be open to both Negroes and 
seem § whites, although mixture is expected in 
Te. only four of them. The final step in 
states ff desegregation will come next fall, when 
ation § the city will drop separation in all pub- 
cross- § lic elementary schools. 
ders, So far, in the desegregation moves 
mix- | through the state, there have been no 
ated, | serious incidents. 
rally, ¢The Flareups—In Maryland, Dela- 
istest ware, and West Virginia, there have 
on is | been incidents. But in only two cases 
have the flareups forced an abandon- 
st to { ment of desegregation. 
/gen- In West Virginia, which has a 6% 
chool | Negro population, trouble broke out 
ation | in Greenbrier County after 23 Negroes 
> Su- | enrolled in White Sulphur Springs 
sult, | High School. Students walked out in 
ation § protest, parents joined the demonstra- 
m of | tion, and the Greenbrier board backed 
ublic down. In Boone and Marion Counties, 
ction | student strikes broke out but failed to 
budge the boards. In all, 12 counties, 
than | with light Negro populations, are now 
upils } completely integrated in their schools, 
have | 13 others partially so. Eleven counties 
rega } have no Negro pupils. 
two Delaware’s trouble spot was Milford, 
10ols_ | adownstate community that attempted 
and | to put through desegregation without 
ever, | advance notice. In the face of a student 
rech- | Strike and protest meetings organized by 
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a group calling itself the National Assn. 
for the Advancement of White People, 
the schools were closed, reopened under 
state control, finally returned to a segre- 
gated basis when the strike persisted. 
Against this, integration in the northern 
part of the state—including Wilming- 
ton—has gone smoothly. Dover, in the 
South, has had no trouble with de- 
segregation on a limited basis. 

Maryland has not mixed its schools 
except in Baltimore. All was quiet there 
until just before the Supreme Court 
reconvened, a fact that raises the possi- 
bility that both the Baltimore and 
Washington flareups were an organized 
attempt at pressure on the court. By 
the end of last week, however, Balti- 
more attendance was back to normal, 
although tension lingered. 

Maryland is one of the six southern 
states that accepted the Supreme 
Court’s invitation to file briefs on how 
it should implement its segregation de- 
cision (argument on this starts Dec. 6). 
It is expected to urge the court to refer 
the five cases before it to the courts 
where they started; further decisions 
on the pace and methods of ending 
segregation should be left to the indi- 
vidual school boards. 
¢ The Old South—In the 13 states that 
are thought of as the Old South, there 
has been none of the crumbling of 
segregation walls that has gone on in 
the border states. Except for two towns 
in Arkansas—both special cases—there 
is as yet no racial mixing in the 
South’s elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools. Yet it would be a mistake 
to deduce from this that the southern 
states present a homogeneous stand 
on the Supreme Court’s decision. 

There is no question but that the 
dominant white southern attitude today 
remains against integration. But the 
against has its degrees—ranging all the 
way from resigned acceptance to out- 
raged indignation. Opposition tends to 
be more or less pronounced in propor- 
tion to the Negro population in a par- 
ticular area. “The ratio of Negro to 
white population is not a final de- 
terminant of racial attitudes,” Henry 
Ashmore says in his book, The Negro 


and the Schools. “But it is perhaps the — 


most powerful single influence.” 

Four states—which might be called 
the extremists—have now taken some 
legislative action to maintain segrega- 
tion despite the Supreme Court; in two 
of them, more than 40% of the school 
children were Negroes in 1952; the 
other two had a more than 30% Negro 
enrollment. Alabama, which seems 
likely to join the ranks of the four, has 
35% Negro pupils. 
¢ Constitutional Moves—Of the four, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana will 
all put constitutional amendments to 
the voters this fall. Georgia and Missis- 
sippi will ask authority for the legis- 


lature to abolish the public school 
system as alast-ditch resort against in: 
tegration; Mississippi will ask permis- 
sion to use the state’s police power to 
continue segregated schools. South 
Carolina voters have already approved 
an amendment eliminating the require- 
ment for a free public school system, 
and school control is now in the hands 
of the legislature. 

At the moment, all of these plans for 
turning over the schools to private 
hands—presumably the local school 
boards—raise more questions than they 
answer. Partly because of this, but more 
because of the fear that they would 
bring eventual disintegration of educa- 
tion within the states, there is influen- 
tial opposition to them and some doubt 
whether they will ever be used. In 
Georgia, for instance, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools M. D. Collins is 
taking the stump against the private 
school plan, despite its endorsement by 
Gov. Herman Talmadge and governor- 
to-be Marvin Griffin; Collins has the 
support of the Georgia Education Assn. 
¢ Resignation—Aside from the four 
states that have already moved to create 
evasion machinery, and the two—Ala- 
bama and Virginia—that are leaning 
toward it, the South today shows more 
resignation to the court’s decision than 
defiance of it. Kentucky’s Gov. Law- 
rence Wetherby has said his state will 
live by the law of the land and integrate 
its schools when the court orders it. 
Oklahoma’s education committee has 
recommended to the state legislative 
council that bills and a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment be prepared im- 
mediately to desegregate the public 
schools. “We recognize the Supreme 
Court has spoken and we are preparing 
to comply,” Rep. Ben Easterly, com- 
mittee chairman, has said. 

Florida, which filed the first state 
brief with the court (Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi are boycotting the arguments), 
said that if desegregation must come, 
it should come only after a reasonable 
period of time, and then only on a 
county-to-county or local basis. ‘Tennes- 
see had intended to participate in the 
December hearings, but won’t as of 
now; nevertheless, the state seems re- 
signed to eventual integration, with the 
exception of some small pockets of 
staunch reaction. The states of Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and North Carolina will 
all file briefs with the court, and all 
three are leaning toward some degree of 
compliance. 
¢ The Cost?—Just how much desegre- 
gation will cost the South in terms of 
new schools is impossible to predict 
right now. There has been very little 
thinking done yet, mainly because of 
the ingrained opposition to the idea 
itself. Southern officials are as naturally 
reluctant to think about the costs as 
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. . . there is nothing to 
suggest that desegregation 
will either add to or cut 
school-building costs . . .” 
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most men are to compute their own 
funeral bills. 

In the absence of any specific evi- 
dence, however, there is nothing to sug- 
gest that desegregation will either add 
to or cut school-building costs. Despite 
the popular notion, segregation has not 
been an important factor in what the 
South has had to spend on schools. 
The states are only now reaching a 
point where there are enough class- 
rooms and teachers to meet the mini- 
mum demands of all the children. 

The vast catch-up building program 
that the South started in the late 
1940s has had to deal with two prob- 
lems: the gap between Negro and white 
schools, and the gap between urban and 
tural schools. These gaps have been 
closing, but surveys for Ashmore’s 
book show that right now a capital out- 
lay of $1.7-billion is still needed to 
eliminate substandard white and Negro 
schools. Spread over the next eight 
years, with allowance for population in- 
crease, the South would have to spend 
$375-million a year for new facilities 
to wipe out its deficiencies (its outlay 
for new construction and maintenance 
in 1951-52: $315-million). 

In an economic sense then, the need 
for schools and the building program 
to fill that need aren’t likely to be 
changed one way or the other by inte- 
gration. 
¢ Building—Certainly, there has been 
no significant change in the school pro- 
gram since the court ruled. Despite the 
threats of cutbacks, most of the states 
have taken a building-as-usual attitude, 
although, in some instances, at a slower 
pace. South Carolina halted its build- 
ing program on May 21, but resumed— 
somewhat more slowly—in July; during 
the interim it made a survey of pend- 
ing projects. Mississippi lawmakers 
bluntly refused to put up the money for 
an equalizing program, and no action 
is likely until the voters decide on the 
constitutional amendment in Decem- 
ber. North Carolina froze $25-million 
of school-building funds pending the 
court’s implementation ot sey But in 
September, it sold another $20-million 
school bond issue and issued calls for 
bids on 10 school projects. 

The only other states where there 
seems to have been some showdown 
are Virginia and Texas. However, in 
Virginia, voters are expected to re 
plenish an exhausted building kitty in 
November, opening the way for a pickup 
next year. 
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THE TREND 





Is Stability Stagnation? 


As election time nears, the current stability in eco- 
nomic activity is being attacked as “stagnation.” This is 
showing up as a main campaign theme of Administration 
critics; having been proved wrong in their earlier charge 
that we were heading for a depression, they are now 
attempting to make an issue of the fact that the econ- 
omy has not moved sharply upwards. 

One doctrine of the stagnation school is that eco- 
nomic activity should be constantly expanding at full 
employment levels. Any pause, any setback is regarded 
as dangerous, if not disastrous. If there is no expansion, 
then government must step in and, through what 
amounts to a policy of forced feeding, stimulate growth. 

We believe that growth is essential to our dynamic 
economy, but we part company with anyone who expects 
that a free economy can surge steadily forward at a 
constant pace. We doubt that this is possible, even in 
a planned society; it is hardly conceivable in our mixed 
economy. In fact, most of the evidence indicates that 
though growth has been the distinguishing feature of 
our system, it has always followed an uneven pattern. 

The long years of boom that ended in 1953 were not 
entirely a blessing. Our growth was accompanied by 
inflation and was developing serious imbalances that 
could have produced a severe setback. 

This, happily, has been avoided, despite a necessary 
and inevitable readjustment. Anyone has to do some 
thinking about the inevitability of this pause before he 
has a right to criticize present conditions as being inimi- 
cal to future growth. 

If the economy is stagnating, then such criticism is 
right despite all the talk of stability. But stagnation 
and stability can be used interchangeably only in one 
special case. 

That's when the economic indicators all show very 
little fluctuation and move-in a parallel or sidewise 
direction. Such a situation can be correctly described 
as stagnation by economists in general and political outs 
in particular. And those who want to put the brightest 
possible face on an economic situation featured by no 
real up and down movements would favor describing 
it as a period of stability. 

But there should be no confusion about the word for 
present economic conditions. Over-all business activity 
has been remarkably steady for the last few months, 
but there’s been nothing stagnant about this stability. 
Instead of everything going nowhere, it’s been a case 
of positive forces offsetting negative forces. This actu- 
ally represents an improvement from the period of 
adjustment earlier in the year when the downward ele- 
ments definitely overbalanced the upward elements. 

Moreover, the stability we are now experiencing is at 
a very high level of activity. This is evidence that busi- 
ness as a whole has been able to meet changed condi- 
tions without falling to levels that would depress the 
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economy in avalanche fashion. It means that we can 
look forward to a new period of growth achieved with- 
out resort to massive government pump-priming. 

The Administration did not rush in with direct and 
gigantic measures at the first signs of decline; this is to 
its credit. The steps it did take, “from its policy of active 
ease in money to its fundamental tax revisions, have 
smoothed the adjustment at the same time that they 
bolstered business confidence. 

This does not seem to impress Administration oppon- 
ents, including the eloquent Democrat, Adlai Steven- 
son, who have chided the White House for being satis- 
fied that 1954 will be the second best year in our 
history. This criticism, in a sense, is a backhanded 
compliment. Never before have we been able to descend 
from the dizzying height of a boom without the multi- 
plier effect of widespread decline coming into play. 

It may well be that economic historians of the future 
will consider this transitional period as being far more 
extraordinary an achievement than the rapid expansion 
that preceded it. Certainly there seems no more reason 
for the federal government to heed its critics and launch 
a huge spending program now than there was when 
the recession was in full swing. 


Notes of Cheer 


Since the fall of Dienbienphu, the Western world has 
had little to cheer about. Indeed, the subsequent truce 
in Indo-China and the French refusal to join the Euro- 
pean Defense Community seemed to indicate that the 
free world was losing the battle with the forces of to- 
talitarian Communism. There’s been widespread dis- 
couragement and pessimism. 

Now, however, even the most pessimistic are admit- 
ting that there’s more than a glimmer of real hope in 
the London agreements calling for the rearmament of 
Germany as a reinforcement to the Western defense 
bloc. 

Another measure of progress is the understanding 
reached by Italy and Yugoslavia over the long disputed 
area of Trieste. Trieste was a thorny issue dividing these 
two allied nations even before World War II, and this 
agreement, arranged through Anglo-American mediation, 
provides new opportunities for future harmony. 

Quite apart from these tangible signs of unity and 
strength in the fight against Communism, the current 
de-emphasis of McCarthy will serve to allay much of 
the confusion and uncertainty felt by our friends abroad 
about our political direction. Subsequently, we believe 
the defeat of Bevan at the Labor Party Congress makes 
for a better atmosphere of understanding for Britain in 
America. We think there’s no limit to what progress 
can be made—given understanding and willingness on 
all sides. 
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Power equipment is as much at home in the suburbs 
today as in industry. And where there is transmis- 
sion of power, usually you find Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Power Transmission Units. Take the snow blower 
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above. Two Fafnir Pillow Block Units are used on 
the main shaft of the impeller that chews up snow. 


Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks are mounted also on the 


FAFNIR BALL BEARING tumbling barrel, used to clean parts after pickling, 


mit: PILLOW BLOCKS for the same reason — economy. The unique shaft- 


locking action of these Fafnir “economy packages” 
eliminates need for set-screws, adapters, locknuts. 


Snow blowing or heat treating . . . Fafnir Ball Bear- 
ings make any machine a precision machine. Call 
it the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” for solving 
bearing problems. It’s a way Fafnir has of looking 
at bearings from the user’s point of view . .. an 
ability to come up with the right bearing for the 
need. Whatever the need, for Fafnir’s experience 
is over 40 years long, and industry wide. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


MORE than top quality in ball bearings .. . it’s what Fafnir has ON THE BALL 
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